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PKEFACE. 



The present volume has an object similar to that of each 

Tolnme preceding in the series of books to which it belongs. 
It aims to enable readers knowing English, but not Ger- 
man, to acquire, through the medium of the former lan- 
guage, fiome satisfactory acquaintance — acquaintance at once 
general and particular — with the chief classics of German 
literature. 

The method proposed of accomplishing this is — having 
first premised a rapid summary sketch and characterization 
of German literature as a whole — to select, with some Spar- 
tan hardness of heart, from among German authors no longer 
living, those generally acknowledged the best, and present 
these through translation, in specimens from one or more of 
their respective masterpieces — whether prose or verse — 
accompanied with such comment, biographical, explanatory, 
critical, as may be judged desirable in order to securing the 
fairest and fullest final impression on the reader's mind, 
primarily, of the true oh aract eristic individual quality of 
each author treated, and, secondarily, of each author's his- 
toric relation and influence. 

The limits imposed by the size in which the volume ap- 
pears were accepted by the writer as on the whole judi- 
ciously chosen, but, at any rate, as fixed and unchangeable. 
His simple problem has been — problem simple, though found 
far enough from easy — to make the best possible use of the 
inelastic space at hia disposal. Considerate judges will esti- 
mate bis success with wise respect to the conditions under 
Thlcb he has necessarily worked. 
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GERMAN LITERATURE. 

To Germany ma/^ustly be accorded the paradoxical dis- 
tinction of possessing at once the most voluminous and the 
least voluminous national literature in the world. Our 
meaning is, that while the aggregate bulk of books written 
and printed in the German language would probably be 
found to exceed, and even vastly exceed, that of those 
written and printed in any other language whatever, you 
would certainly look elsewhere in vain for a second example 
of a national literature in which the proportion of what, 
judged at once for substance and for form, could be pro- 
nounced choice and admirable was equally small. The 
German genius is prolific in thought, it is eager for expres- 
sion ; but of beauty in expression for thought, it is far, very 
far, from being correspondingly, we need not say capable, 
but desirous. The result is, as we have intimated, that, 
while of literature, in the large, loose sense of the term, the 
Germans have even an over-supply, of literature in the strict, 
narrow sense, they possess comparatively little. Little com- 
paratively, we say ; for absolutely they possess much. And 
of this much in quantity, a part at least is in quality very 
fine. 

Our concern, in the present volume, will be chiefly with 
what is best in German literature. We shall leave to one 
side, merely mentioning perhaps, as we pass, all that enor- 
mous contribution of the German mind to classical scholar- 
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Hhip, to sacrod hermeneutics, to dogmatic theology, to 
iTK^taphysio speculation, to exact science, to historical re- 
H(Mirch. This has been, it still is, it always will be, im- 
rnciiiHi'ly important to the accumulation of intellectual 
troiiHuro for the human race ; it is even widely and endur- 
infjfly important to the development of literature — the liters 
at urn of the world at large, as well as of Germany ; but 
proper* litornturo itself it is not. In short, literature in the 
lii/^lmr HOHHC) of that term — polite literature — ^has never yet 
hv.v.n to (iormany the favorite, fullest expression of the 
imtioiuil ^oniuH. 

During a certain limited period of time, such did indeed 
«<u<m lilinoHt to bo the case. The period which had its long 
mid Hploiulid culmination in Goethe was, no doubt, a pre- 
doriiinantly literary period in Germany. Long, we thus 
«ufft<r ourHclves to call the culmination of that period | 
y«t in truth, accurately considered, the culmination was not 
lon^, but Hhort. It seems long only in a kind of illogical, 
llhiHivc aHHOciation with the lengthened life-time and length- 
«ii«d productive activity of Goethe himself, the space between 
whoHe birth and whose death spans well-nigh the entire chief 
literary history of Germany.' Klopstock published the be- 
^(Inniiig of his Messiah in 1748 ; in 1749 Goethe was bom. 
What was there in German literature before the Messiah of 
KlopHtook? In 1832 Goethe died; in 1826 Heine had pub- 
lished the first installment of his masterpiece, the Picture « o^ v. 

Shavel, What has there been in German literature since ? j 

Of oourse, we speak broadly, and with only approximate 
th. Klopstock was not the earliest, and Heine is not the 

uest, of German authors. Stih, it is one of the chiefly re- 
<iarkable things about the history of literature in Germany 

lat that literature should first have been so tardy in begin- 

ng, and then should have apparently exhausted itself in a 

^velopment so sudden and so short. 

oo tardy, however, in beginning, as we shall thus seem to 

ave represented, German literature in reality was not. You 

^ run back from Klopstock, two centuries, to Luther, 
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to find the true moment from which to date the dawn of a 
national literature in Germany. The national literature of 
Germany, we ought perhaps rather to say. For even before 
Luther^ the German mind had, as it were unconsciously, 
grown at least one literary product, important enough to be 
justly called in itself a literature, and racy enough of the 
soil from which it sprang to be called emphatically a national 
literature. We refer, of course, to the anonymous epic, the 
Nibdungen Liedy so styled. This poem, however, the Diad 
of the German-speaking race, belonged, not only in its prob- 
able first state of pure oral tradition, but also in the modified 
written form to which a later age reduced it, to an order of 
things that had been completely superseded long before 
Luther appeared. The epic itself, in Luther's day, had been 
forgotten, or at least lost utterly out of sight. In truth, a 
catastrophe in literary history had intervened, which sepa- 
rates the age of the Nibelungen Lied from the age of Luther 
as absolutely as classic Greek and Roman antiquity is sepa- 
rated from the times in which we live. Nay, this comparison 
understates the fact. For with the now living literature 
of Germany the Nibelungen Lied has far less genetic con- 
nection than have the foreign and ancient literatures of 
Greece and Rome. It is proper, accordingly, to treat the 
current German literature as a growth rooting itself in a 
national past no more remote than the age of the Reforma- 
tion. Luther, it deserves * to be added, did not in his time 
stand solitary, though he stood supreme, as founder of 
modem German letters. Hans Sachs is a late-resuscitated 
name — a name which should never have been suffered to 
sink into need of resuscitation — worthy to ride in the same 
orbit of literary fame with Luther, as a brilliant, though in- 
ferior, satellite by his side. Ulrich von Htltten, too, was a 
knightly man of letters, who, with far less of shrewd, homely 
popular instinct than characterized either one of these two 
contemporaries of his, had genius enough and wit enough to 
have made his part in the JEpistolce Obacurorum Viroru?n, 
had he, when writing his contribution to that immortal 
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series of pasquinades, written in German instead of iu Latin, 
a permanent claseio of the language. 

But Luther's was the true viviBc literary, as. well as relig- 
ious, mind of the period. The mighty raaster-spirit of the 
great He format ion stamped with his foot on his native soil, 
and forthwith, obedient to the sign, there sprang up, for his 
f'** dear Germans," along A-ith a purified Christianity, a new 
^rernacalar literature. These two things, but, alas, not these 
alone. Wars, too, were awakened— dread/ul wars, amid 
which, and in the sequel of which, for whole genei'ations, 
literature and Christianity alike seemed near going hopelessly 
down together in Germany. Seldom in the hiatory of the 
world has it happened that a civilized country, destined afiei 
all to survive, and to survive in eventual power, was brought 
80 close to the brink of irrecoverable desolation as was 
Germany (1818-1648) by the Thirty Years' War. No 
wonder, if a people almost annihilated did little more than 
persist, and perhaps somewhat revive, during the first ages 
succeeding. 

Even, however, during the flagrancy itself of the Thirty 
Years' War, some brilliant tianies shot up to show that the 
Gei-mau national mind, though deeply smothered, was yet not 
quenched. It was now that Kepler, the great mathematical 
philosopher, confidently committed to the keeping of the 
world his magnificent contributions to the science of as- 
tronomy — with that majestic, prophet-like saying of hi^ 
never surpassed for sublimity by any uninspired utterance 
of man's: "My book may well wait a century for a reader, 
since God has waited six thousand years for an observer." 
Leibnitz's infancy was rocked by the dying throes of the 
thirty years' earthquake that shook Germany; hut Leibnitz, 
a peer in intellect of the greatest of philosophers, and natu- 
rally, withal, aa Kepler was not, a literary man, wrote almost 
exclusively either in Latin or in French, and so added nothing 
to the proper wealth of hia country in letters. One name 
alone stands conspicuously forth — though even this one soli- 
Y name conspicuously not to the reader, only to the student 
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of literature — as continuer, for those desolate years, of Ger 
mail littrary history. Opiiz waa in lettera a great boast, a 
great auUiority, and really a great beneficent force, to hiii 
coDtemporaries; but the fact that Opitz's name, the Ibremoet 
of hiB day — and his day of renown was long, it outlasted his 
life — should signify exactly nothing whatever now, except to 
the specialist, sufficiently illustrates the complcteneBS of the 
swoon in which the literary mind of Germany waa sunk. 

This, however, was the time of Paul Gerhardt, that 
noblest of the Lutheran lyrists, leading a numerous choir 
of brethren in sacred song. The Christian Church still, and 
now in many different tongues, sings some of the sweet, 
pathetic hymns horn of that time of trouble in Germany, 
"O, sacred head, now wounded" (in its German form a 
translation by Gerhardt from a Latin hymn of the twelfth 
century, by Bernard of Clairvaux), is one of these. " Give 
to the winds thy fears," a more heroic strain, also Gerhardt's 
(John Wesley's paraphrase), is another inheritance to us all 
from the German psalmody of this period. 

If Luther bequeathed to Germany the inestimable advan- 
ta<i;e of a catholic literary language, thus first making it 
possil>le for a catholic German literature to exist, this service 
of his to letters, creative of unity and conducive to strength, 
was in part offset by another, an indirect result of his ac- 
tivity, tending, on the contrary, to division and feebleness. 
For when the tumults of the Thirty Years' War subsided at 
last, then, in addition to the general death-like exhaustion 
of national strength produced by the struggle, there was 
found to have been precipitated in deposit upon Germany a 
political systein of so many petty states and sovereignties, 
independent of each other, that the German republic of let- 
ters had, and could h3ve,)no recognized center and capital. T 
The state of things that existed before was like indeed, 
but less evil. Luther, '.hus, at the same time that be origi- 
nated a Jicnaition of the language friendly, had in effect 
uriginated » political condition, temporarily, at least, more 

itlle tlipd ever, to the prospect of unity and prosperity for 
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the literature of Germany. The inspiring Bentiment of 
national unity, of Dational dignity, was lost. Worse : tlie 
seutiinent of national liberty had eJipired. For the hundred 
separate governmenta under which Germany was left to 
groan were a hundred separate despotisms, crass, stolid, 
stupid, and all of tbera organized to be vexatiously meddle- 
some in proportion as they were ridiculously small. And, 
to think of it I — during the time that, on the country which 
had but lately given its mightiest launch to the modem 
human miud, this nightmare of literary impotence was rest- 
ing — during that very time, ia England, Milton was chantiog 
his Paradise Lost; in France, the clustered glories of the 
reign of Louis XIV, were tilling the heavens with light! 

But a great change impended for Germany. A bold, long 
step forward was now suddenly to be taken in that grand 
forced march toward national unity for Germane which it 
was reserved for our own times to see finished at last in 
triumphant arrival at the goal, when, with far-heard sound 
of celebration, King William was proudly — too proudly ? — 
crowned at Versailles first Emperor of Germany. 

A century had passed after the close of the Thirty Years' 
War, and Frederick the Great, in 1740, became king oi 
Prussia. In this shaker of kingdoms the German spirit as- 
serted itself once more. It ceased to sleep as if the sleep 
of death. The fresh impulse felt was military and political, 
rather than literary or even intellectaat; but the law of the 
conversion, or translation, of force works very widely, and 
the movement from Frederick, which began in war and in 
politics, went over also, transposed, into the world of the in- 
tellect and of literature. Besides, the new king was, in bis 
way, a man of letters. True, he was, as it were, a foreign 
man of letters, despising the language to which he was bom, 
and himself writing only in French. But there was at least 
^^^light now where had been "darkness visible" before; and 
^^Bft ray of light from the throne — much more, when the 
^^Hftrone is that of Frederick the Great — becomes "illustrious 
^^Hhr and wide." The royal example contributed at first to 
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confirm the wretched tendency already then prevalent among 
Grermans to imitate slavishly in literature the omnipotent 
French; but it also in the sequel incited some stronger, freer 
spirits, notably Lessing — that Luther of a literary reformation 
in Germany — to declare their intellectual independence. 
Even those German authors themselves, of Frederick's time, 
whose literary mission it was, as they conceived it, to practice 
and to teach obedience to French canons in the art of writing, 
were pricked with patriotic ambition to prove to the disdain- 
ful monarch of Prussia that native German genius, uttering 
itself in native German speech, was not so wholly to be de- 
spised. Gottschedwas the chief of such; but it is creditable 
to Frederick that Gellert, a quite different writer, less ag- 
gressively French, succeeded better than Gottsched in mak- 
ing a favorable impression on the royal arbiter. As between 
these two writers, the general verdict has since confirmed 
the preference of Frederick. 

Whether or not it was some spirit breathing in the free 
air of Switzerland, there arose contemporaneously in the 
Swiss city of Zurich a German literary school, with Bodmer 
at their head, who waged open war on tbe French classicism 
of Gottsched and his fellows. The Zurich circle, however, 
in refusing to be French, did not after all become truly in- 
dependent and German. They were only otherwise, perhaps 
more judiciously, dependent, and — English. Bodmer pub- 
lished a German translation of Milton's Paradise Lost This 
was a literary event of prime importance for Gei*many. It 
gave her the Messiah oi Klopstock; and, with the publication 
of the Messiah of Klopstock, the long-arrested development 
of German literature began fairly to go forward again. 
Lessing, Herder, Wieland, Goethe, Richter, Schiller, and a 
score of names only less than these, now follow one another 
in rapid succession, or jostle each other in crowded simul- 
taneous appearance. The firmament of German literature is 
suddenly full. It blazes with stars and with constellations. 

German literature, considered as a body of recognized 
classics, remains to this day very much what the great age 
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I of Goethe beqaeathcd it to the world. We Deed not there- 
P fore bring down our historical sketch to a point lower than 
I the date here reached. 

Briefly now as to the forms or kinds in which the literature 
thas sketched has appeared. 
Unlike the French, and like the English, German literatnre 
[ inclinea as naturally to aaaume the form of verse as it does 
\ the form of prose. In epic poetry, however, that is, epio 
I poetry of the first olasa, it cannot be reckoned rich. The 
'> two cliief German poems which m.ight claim for themselvea 
I .the highest epic rank are the Nibelungen Lied and the Met- 
^ak of Klopstock ; of whicli the former is rather interesting 
[ and remarkable than really great, and of which the latter is 
I remarkable, perhaps, but hardly either great or interesting. 
I In dramatic poetry German literature is strong; Schiller's 
''Single name being sufficient to give it beyond cavil that 
character. With Schiller'a name, however, are to be joined 
the names, not far unequal to his, of Goethe and of Lessing, 
as representatives of the drama in Germany. It is to 
tragedy, rather than to comedy, that the grave German 
genius instiuctively turns to find its favorite dramatic ex- 
pression. Still, Lesslng was witty enough to be a success- 
ful writer of comedy, German Moli&re, there is none ; 
but that he would have liked to be one is a confession of 
Leasing's. 

In lyric poetry German literature may vie with any other ■ 
iterature, either of ancient or of modern times. What 
,ttle pfflans are finer than Korner's? What strains of patriot- 
ira more spirit-stirring, or more pathetic, than KOmer'a, , 
•Amdt's, Ubtand's ? Wliat love-ditties sweeter than the best - 
«f Goethe's and the best of Heine's ? What songs of sentiment 
tenderer than those which any one of these masters of the 
Gei-man lyre upon occasion sings ? And finally, what hymns of 
worship nobler than a few at least which Luther and Paul 
Gerhardt have led the whole Christian Church in lifting up-. 
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If we go now from verse to prose, we light at once upon a 
kind of literature in which German prose and German veree 
find common ground, and in which German literature easily 
surpasses every other national literature in the world. We 
refer to the literature of folk-lore: the traditionary tale, the 
fairy story, the popular myth, the romance of the super- 
natural. Goethe speaks of the "eternal womanly." So we 
might speak of the " eternal child-like," and predicate this as 
a common characteristic of the German mind. And of the 
German child -likeness of genius there is no better eicpression 
than that found in its "Marchen," so-called; a class of 
stories in which the improbable, the whimsical, the weird, 
the ghostly, the grotesque, runs riot without check. The 
brothers Grimm are universally known as masters in this 
kind. Goetlje, who loved to try his hand at whatever man 
could do, wrote Mirchen. So did Tieck, so did Hoffman, 

In history — to make the transition now from the world of 
fancy to the world of fact — in history, considered as science 
and as philosophy, Germans have long been pioneers, dis- 
coverers, leaders, marching in the van and forefront of the 
world ; but in history, considered as literature, they are not 
prtiportionately conspicuous. The historians Niebuhr, Ne. 
ander, Kankc, Mommsen, are great names; but even Momm- 
sen, the most brilliant writer of the four, is less brilliant as a 
writer than he is profound and exhaustive as an historical 
scholar. And it is curious, almost paradoxical, that of the 
brilliancy which does belong lo him aa a writer, a large part 
is the brilliancy of the advocate and the sentimentalist, 
rather than the brilliancy of the narrator. Respecting 
Schiller, it may be said that it is chiefly his fame as poet 
that keeps up his credit as historian. 

In criticism, GeiTnany again takes high rank — the very 
highest, perhaps, according to what is now accepted as the 
wisest current opinion. This remark applies to criticism in 
that wide sense of the word which includes criticism of art, 
as well as criticism of literature. Wiockelmann, Lessing, 
"~ r, Sclilegel, Humboldt, Goethe, are held to have ad- 
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* Vanced the work of the critic from mere empiricism to the 
dignity of a Bcience and a philoBopfaj. 

In metaphyBiCB, in psychology, In speculative theology, 
and in exact scholarship as well, there have always been 
found Germans to take great delight and to achieve remark- 

I ftble resiilts. There are, in the realm of pure thought, no 
, ancient or modern, mightier than Kant, Fichte, 
Hegel, Schelling, German theologians we need not name, 
nor German scholars. But, as has already been hinted, the 
results of such intellectual acti\'ity have not often been 
presented to the world by Gei-mana in form to constitute 

L elegant literature. 

There is one kind of literature in ■which Germans have 

" always been singularly weak, and that is the literature of 
public discourse, eloquence, oratory. Whether it is due 
fault in the language, to defect in the national geu'.us, or to 
infelicity of historical eircumstanee, the fact remains, that 
there is absolutely almost no great oratory in German liter- 

k.iitnre. If Luther is not the only exception, we at least can 
3 any other. With the growth of freedom in Ger- 
many, perhaps, this will change. But which ia it that produces 
the other 1 Does freedom give birth to eloquence ? Or ia 
it eloquence that gives birth to freedom ? 

So mucli for the different recognized species or forms in 

k which German literature has appeared. 

In the course of its appearing in these varioua forms, 
German literature has exhibited certain exterior peculiarities 
of which something has been already incidentally said in 
preceding pages. We may jierhapa usefully resume and 
supplement the suggestions thus made. 

I The abundance of books in German, the comparative soar- 
CHty of German books highly admirable at once for matter 
And for form, the lateness of German literature in beginning, 
^e interruptedness of its subsequent history, are points 
BPMch have been sufficiently remarked. 
\ A further point attracting attention in the present survey 
ite the dependent, imitative, parasitio disposition constantly 
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manifested by the Germans in their literature. Menzel 
reckons five different epidemics of literary imitation in Ger- 
many, which he names in order — a Gallomania, a Graecomania, 
an Anglomania, a New Anglomania, a New Gallomania. 

Another noteworthy thing is the tendency, at once quar- 
relsome and social, prevalent among German writers, to 
classify and cluster themselves in mutually conflicting local 
schools or coteries. There were the Gottingen group, the 
Leipsic group, the Hamburg group, the Zurich group, the 
Silesian, earlier and later, the Swabian, and, greater than 
any other, greater than all others, the Weimar group. The 
associative tendency thus pointed out may be referred to the 
same originating cause with the national tendency spoken of 
to follow foreign models in literature. Both tendencies 
probably sprang, we will not say from weakness, but from a 
sense of weakness, in the German mind, an instinctive 
feminine leaning toward exterior support. 

It is possible, however, looking to a still different pecul- 
iarity, yet to be named — a peculiarity very profoundly 
qualifying German literature — to find an alternative explan- 
ation, one more honorable to the national intellect, for the 
extraordinary tendency characteristic of German authors to 
attach themselves to one another in groups, and to addict 
themselves to foreign literary leaders. The quest, however, 
of this alternative explanation carries us over from a con- 
sideration of the exterior, to a consideration of the interior, 
characteristics of German literature. Let us then take, 
finally, some account of those fundamental traits which 
make up what we may call the national literary idiosyncrasy 
of Germans. 

One of the most distinctive and most admirable gifts be- 
longing to the national genius of Germany is its unrivaled 
catholic capacity to recognize and appreciate intellectual merit 
abroad as well as at home ; in fact, indifferently, wherever 
found, no matter in what age or what race of mankind. 
German literary admiration is the least jealously patriotic, 
the most open-heartedly hospitable, the most cosmopolitan. 
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Id the world. Beyond all other men, GermauB believe a 
intellectual free-trade. With them there is no reBtriction to 
the commerce of ideas. Breadth, generosity, welcome, la 
accordingly a legend covering the whole face of German 
literature. 

Nearly allied to this embracing catholicity of literary 
spirit, on the part of the Germans, is a trait, to be addition- 
ally reckoned, of their intellectual character, namely, their 
passion for philosopliy. This passion is with Germans a uni- 
Teraally penetrating literary influence. It mates them wish 
to be deep, to go to the bottom of things; it makes them 
wish to be broad, to work with a radius long enough to 
sweep their circumference around every thing knowable — 
and unknowable, too, for that matter. The Germans are 
often credited with having been the first to ground literary 
criticism in principles of pliilosophy. The " philosophy of 
history" is, if we mistake not, a German phrase, whether or 
not, also, a German idea. 

Once more. Profound thinking and broad thinking imply 
free thinking. Freedom of thought, accordingly — paradox- ■ 
ical though it be to make the assertion — is as salient a thing 
in German literature as is imitativenesa of literary form. 
Freedom — in fact, intrepidity — ^in thinking, intrepidity car- 
ried not seldom to the verge of foolhardy, eccentric caprice, 
is a characteristic of the German mind. We shall not exceed 
the truth to say that Germany, in the realm of ideas, leads 
the van of the world ; leads, but, alas, too often misleads. 
It was, we suppose, in part for the purpose of expressing 
this leadership of his country in thought, that Richter once, 
with a humor which probably had for its author a tinge of 
patriotic pathos in it {it was the time of nadir, or near it, in 
the national humiliation of Germany), remarked, "Provi- 
dence has assigned to France the empire of the earth, to En- 
gland the empire of the ocean, and to Germany the empire 
of — the air ! " 

The present writer lately, in quoting this remark of Jean 
Paul's, was surprised and confounded by a straightfor- 



irftrd hearer with the challenge, proposed in perfetit good 
aith, to explain exactly what the remark meant. Then, for 
the first time, he was brought distinctly to perceive that the 
oft-quoted saying of Richter, which he had supposed himself 
to understand well enough to enjoy it keenly for its witty 
expressiveness, was, in truth, less clear than it seemed. This 
leads ns naturally to name an additional trait of German Ut- 
eratiire — its lack of clearness, definitenesa, solidity, point. 
The Germans think deeply, tbey think boldly, but they do 
not think dearly. Perhaps if they tbought more clearly they 
would think less boldly. Perhaps, too, if they tasked them- 
selves to think more clearly they would less seem to be think- 
uig deeply. This vagueness, this insubstantialness, this dis- 
appointing cloudiness, in German thought, may have been a 
part of what was conaclonsly meant — it is certainly a part of 
what we well may understand aa conveyed — in Richter'a 
remark. 

Unsophisticated sentimental ism, disposition to wear the 
heart on the sleeve, to have no personal secrets whatever 
from readers — this is a further singularity observable in Ger- 
man literature. What we mean goes beyond that certain 
degree of simplicity, of unreserve, of confidingness, on the 
part of writers, with which, though some might be surprised, 
most would be pleased. German outspokenness in literature 
is often, to English or American taste, something excessive, 
something almost egregious. It resembles what in society 
we should call lack of requisite reticence, of decorous self- 
control. 

The sentiment of delight in the contemplation of nature is 
a sufficiently striking thing in German literature to deaer\'e 
separate note. This sentiment, in its later exhibition, may 
le a derivation from abroad — from Rousseau, from Spinoza, 
for example. But Luther, too, loved nature, and there are 
some exquisite bits of idyllic description of natural beanty 
interspersed through his letters. At any rate, however in- 
spired, whether imported or indigenous, the passion has be- 
imna a distinctive German literary trait. 
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cept the German. The deep-lying difference in mental genius 
between the purely Teutonic and the mixed Anglo-Saxon 
race interposes a barrier, which will, perhaps, never be sur- 
mounted, to perfect freedom of literary interchange flowing 
back and forth from the one to the other. We may, how- 
ever, safely wish well to every effort made on either side to 
promote mutual literary acquaintance. 

For the benefit of those among our own readers who may 
desire to prosecute their explorations of German literature 
farther tlian, with the single aid of this volume, they can do, 
we mention now a few accessible books in English which 
they will find variously serviceable to their purpose. 

On the roll of American teachers of the German language 
and literature, the place of honor belongs, we suppose, by 
right of seniority, to the veteran Dr. F. H. Hedge, whose 
two books, Prose Writers of Germany ^ an ample repertory 
of translation issued many years ago, and Hours with Ger- 
man Classics^ lately published, a collection of university 
lectures on German literature, have gained wide acceptance 
with the public. In the older and larger book, translation 
(limited to originals in prose) is the principal object, bio- 
graphical and critical comment being secondary. In the 
smaller, recent volume, that relation is reversed. Even this 
smaller volume of the two much exceeds the present book 
in size. 

Professor James K. Hosmer's Sliort History of German 
Literature is not, what its title might seem to import, a 
complete, though compendious, sketch of German literary his- 
tory. It is rather a series of essays or lectures on selected 
topics in German literature, designed by the author to be so 
treated as virtually to cover the whole field indicated in the 
title to his book. The book is by no means a primer in size. 
It contains more than six hundred fairly large pages. It is 
fresh and vigorous in style, and its tone is, on the whole, pure 
and bracing. It breathes unwasted youthful enthusiasm and 
joy in its subject. There are in it frequent translations from 
German interspersed. 
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A formal histoiy of German literatare has lately been 
trariHlatcd, under the best aaspices, from Grerman, which may 
\hi incntioncd as constituting a popular manual for general pur- 
\nmvM probably not inferior to any now existing in English cm 
itM Mubject, This is the work of W. Scherer, commended in 
ilN Kfi^IiNh form to the public by the name of Max MOller on 
\\m titU)-|iago as editor. Scherer is a well-informed, judicious 
liiMtoriaii and critic, having at command a more than ordina- 
rily (ilcittr and unembarrassed style — for a Grerman. His 
hook In not free from errors, and his plan of treatment seems 
Ui iiM fiitilty, involving as it does, on the historian's part, re- 
\n*iiU'i\ riMJurrenccH here and there throughout the volume to 
It privi'ii fiauKs and thus obliging the student, with much con- 
liibin^ (iNo of h'lH index, to piece out as best he can for him- 
M<ir fJiiit whole) view of each particular author which his 
ifotiiiiiil will rarely be found in any one place to supply. 
iU'vwxww likft, Hcherer begins remotely, and stores his first 
vohimo with a inaHS of uninteresting information painstak- 
i^'P^Jy K'ltlMM'cMl, Huch as it is a great satisfaction to have 
williin \'VM'\\ -for future reference. 

TIm' Hpccial (li(Tc»rence to characterize the volume herewith 
olfi'i'iMl to tlie j)iil)lic— apart from its less comparative size, 
a v«*iy important feature of contrast — is, first, that while, on 
tJMi oii« hand, it will not be either merely or chiefly historical 
und criticMii, it will, on the other hand, be both historical and 
<!ritiral incidentally; and, second, that while, on the one hand, 
it will not present long translated extracts in bare unbroken 
hulk, it will, on the other hand, present considerable extracts, 
int(jrrnpt(ul, connected, elucidated, and appreciated, by means 
of (|UjiHi-editorial comment in explanation and appraisal. In 
other words, taking translated German text, select and rep- 
resentative, for the basis, the backbone, of the book, we shall 
Beek so to edit that text as to invest it with flesh, its own 
flesh, to inspire it with breath, its own breath, to give it a 
heart, its own heart; in short, to make it live, and with its 
own life, to our readers. If we succeed in our efforts our 
J'eaders will here have under their eye, neither, on the one 
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hand, simply so mnch translated German literature, to under- 
stand, as best they may, for themselves, and to form their 
own unguided judgment upon, nor, on the other hand, sim- 
ply so much unexemplified critical expression to take on pure 
trust from the critic, without fully apprehending, and, of 
course, without verifying. The idea of this book is, there- 
fore, not quite like that of any other book known to the 
present writer. The execution is such as his best conscien- 
tious endeavors could make it. 
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II. 

LUTHER. 
1483-1546. 

A WORLD-HISTORICAL personage, emphatically and by emi- 
nence sucli, is Luther. The adjective we thus apply — a 
compound adjective so much more German than English in 
genms — seems made for our purpose, to express densely at 
the same time this man's personality, his influence, and his 
fame. For no other man perhaps ever lived who, simply by 
what he was, stamped himself so broadly, so deeply, and so 
indelibly as did Luther upon the universal imagination of the 
human race; no other man who, by his own single force, 
did so much to turn into a new channel the main current of 
human history ; no other who so imperiously usurped, at 
once and for ever, his place in the memory of all human 
kind. 

Such was Luther, the man. We have here, however, to 
deal with Luther, not in these larger aspects of his genius and 
his achievement, but rather as a German simply; and, even 
more narrowly still, as a German producer of German litera- 
ture. (No inconsiderable part of Luther's immensely volu- 
minous literary production was written, not in German, but 
in Latin.) Luther, as we have already remarked, stands 
founder, at the very beginning, of proper German literary 
history. Fecund and manifold man that he was, he bore 
fruit for literature hardly less remarkable than was the fruit 
which he bore for religion and for politics. German litera- 
ture, in the full catholic sense of that expression, may be 
said to date its commencement from the moment at which 
Luther's noble translation of the Bible into his own mother- 
tongue was first given to Germany. That monumental work 
it was which fixed for Germans the form of their literary 
language — in truth, which made it possible for a German 
literature, strictly and comprehensively so described, to be. 
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Before Luther, the German language seemed hopelessly dis- 
tracted into dialects. As an organ of literary expression, it 
was despised even by the Germans themselves, and neglected. 

Luther's works in authorship are as multiform as they are 
manifold. They consist of lectures, of sermons, of tracts, 
of pamphlets in controversy, of commentaries, of addresses, 
and, unsurpassed in importance, of letters — letters almost as 
numerous, and almost as various, as those of Voltaire. 
Above every thing else, however, that proceeded from 
Luther's pen towers eminent in literary value and signifi- 
cance his translation into German of the Old and New Tes- 
tament Scriptures. Luther's own sign manual, legible on it 
all, renders it fair that the German Bible which, where he 
did not himself make it he at least effectively got made, 
should be called, as it invariably is called, by his name. 

This, Luther's capital achievement in literature, it will, of 
course, be impossible for us at all to illustrate here. Luther's 
Bible is, and it must remain, immortally and hopelessly, as 
it is admirably, German. It has, for three centuries and a 
half, been to the German-speaking peoples all that the 
" King James's " translation, for two centuries, has been to 
the peoples that speak English. 

We shall not need here to sketch Luther's life. The world 
knows it by heart. It will not, however, be amiss to recall 
to our readers an image, at once lively and just, of the man 
Martin Luther, by giving a few glimpses of him as self-dis- 
closed in his letters, or again as acting the true " autocrat of 
the breakfast-table," at his ease and freely, among his 
friends. How the great reformer seems to be living again, 
as often as one listens to that racy and that abundant " table- 
talk " of his — silent now so long from the lips that uttered 
it, but resounding still, and forever resounding, in the books 
in which it is printed, for all races and all generations of his 
fellow-men to hear ! Luther, with shrewd self-knowledge, 
contrasted himself against his friend Melanchthon by saying: 
"Philip is straiter tied than I am; I am more a rhetorician 
and a talker." To talk was indeed Luther's genius and his 
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errors in the existing records of such hurrying reports, 
never, we suppose, verified by Luther, as were taken of his 
winged words. 

When Martin's father, John Luther, died, the son wrote 
thus to his friend Philip Melanchthon : 

It is just and right that I, his son, should mourn such a father, through 
whom the Father of mercy created me, and through whose sweat he 
nourished me and made me what I am, such as that is. But how I re- 
joice that he lived in these times, that he saw the light of truth ! Blessed 
be God in all his works and counsels for evermore I 

The filial piety of the foregoing, as well as its piety to- 
ward God, is touching and beautiful. Melanchthon's charac- 
ter and spirit seem to have been such as always to draw out 
toward him the sweetest and the best that was in Luther. 
If only there were now left of Luther nothing but the sweet- 
est and the best that was in him ! What bounds then would 
there be to the reverence with which we should study and 
admire ! Alas, the dross, too, of him has come down, with 
sad inextricableness entangled in the gold ! 

The stormy soul of the battle-welcoming reformer was 
sensitive and tractable to music ; the lion listened, and, 
listening, became the lamb. Luther himself played the 
guitar and the flute. He never tired of sounding the praises 
of music as being, nigh to theology, one of the best gifts 
of God to men. In his Table- Talk many pleasing allusions 
to the subject occur. For instance, he says : 

It [music] drives away the devil. ... It makes one forget anger, lust, 
pride, and other evil passions. 

Again (speaking to a harper) : 

Friend, strike me up a song, as David struck it up. I hold that if 
David were now to rise from the dead, he would be very much surprised 
finding to what a pitch people have got in the matter of music. Music 
never reached a higher point than now. 

Might not we, adapting, say, in our turn, of Luther what 
Luther said of David in reference to music, " If Luther were 
now to rise from the dead ? " 
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Once more: 



How happens it that in the worldly sphere we have so many fine 
poems and so many fine songs, while in the spiritual sphere we bare 
such cold dull things? 

The truculence, the coarseness, the grossness, of Luther, 
in his championship against Rome, and, it must be added, 
toward all who ventured to differ with himself, were as- 
tounding, were staggering, were incredible. But they 
belonged to the age as well as to the man ; and we are 
prepared to say that if, without miracle, the Refonnation 
was to make head against Rome, they were, under the cir- 
cumstances of Luther's case, a necessity, a dire necessity, of 
his cause. Luther had to reassure himself, had to inspirit 
his followers, had to overawe his enemies, with mien and 
with voice as defiant as the tone and the aspect of Rome 
were threatening, or, humanly speaking, he and his cause 
would have gone instantly under. It was his bravado, 
hardly less than his bravery, that saved him and carried the 
day. But Luther had a tender conscience, and his conscience 
sometimes misgave him. Will not God judge gently a sin- 
ful man who expresses himself as did Luther in the following 
words ? But first read and contrast Rousseau's effrontery, 
in the preface to his Gonfeaaiona : 

" Let the last trumpe.t sound when it will, I will come, 
with this book [the Confeaaiona'] in my hand, and present 
myself before the Sovereign Judge. I will boldly proclaim, 
'Thus have I acted, thus have I thought, such was I,' . . . 
and then let a single one tell thee, if te dare, ' I waa better 
than that man? " 

Now Luther (we venture, in this citation, as in one or 
two more next following, to depend, without verifying, on 
Michelet, who here gives no references) : 

I have learned from the Holy Scripture that it is a thing terrible and 
full of danger to raise one's voice in the Church of God, to speak in the 
midst of those whom we shall have for judges when, in the last day of 
judgment^ we shall find ourselves in the presence of Qod, and of his 
angels — every creature there looking, listening, bending the ear to dwell 



on the Divine Word. Oertos, whoii I think ou it, I feel that I coul4 
heorljlj wiali to bury utl ID silence, and fAsa e sponge over what I hava 
written. To bavo to render un aucount to God of every heedless word-- 
'lia hard, 'tia horrible 1 

Ileinrlch Heine is certainly in general a poor authority 
to quote in appreciation of any thing pure, any thing lovely, 
any thing of good report ; but the following words of hia 
on Lutlicr do t^eem to have in them the charm of sincerity as 
veil as of truth : 

" Renown, eternal renown to the dear man to whom we 
owe the preservation of our noblest goods, and by whose 
merits we live to-day. It becomes ub little to oomplain of 
the narrowness of his views. The dwarf who stands upon 
the shoulders of a giant can indeed see farther than the 
giant himself, especially if be puts on spectacles; but to the 
higher position are lacking the lofty feeling and the giant 
heart, which we cannot make our own. It becomes us still 
less to pass a harsh judgment upon his failings. These fail- 
ings have benefited us more than the virtues of a thousand 
others. The subtlety of Erasmus, the gentleness of Melancb- 
thon, would never have carried us so far as did often the 
divine brutality of Brother Martin," 

Of his own temper, and of bis management of that temper, 
in approaching the great crisis of his life, his appearance 
before the Diet of Worms, Luther finely says: 

Though, in truth, I was physicall? fearful and trembling, I replied to 

him, [lo one incredulously inquiring of Liithor, " Do you still mean I 

there!"] "I will repair thither, though I should find there as □ 

devils aa tliere are tiles OD the houao-lops." 

On coming first in sight of the old bell-towers of Worms— 
so Andin, a French Roman Catholic biographer of Luther, 
relates — Lnther, standing up in the carriage in which ha 
rode, broke out singing that memorable and magnificent 
hymn of his, well called by Heine the " Marseillaise of the 
Reformation," Ein feate Burg ist utiser Gott; the words 
and the music he had meditated and composed two days be- 
fore. A bettor account makes the occasion of this hymn a 
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ight of Luther's with the devil, occurring six years later, 
[lere is Thomas Carlyle's rendering of the onginal — dk rea 
lering in which not only is the sense well given, but tho 
nggedness of the German rhythms well preserved : 

A safe stronghold our God is still, 

A trusty shield and weapon ; 
He'll help us clear from all the ill 

That hath us now overtaken. 
The ancient prince of liell 
Hath risen with purpose fell ; 
Strong mail of craft and power 
He weareth in this hour — 
On earth is not his fellow. 

With force of arms we nothing can. 

Full soon were we down-ridden ; 
But for us fights the proper Man, 

Whom God himself hath bidden. 
Ask ye, Who is this same ? 
Christ Jesus is his name, 
The Lord Zebaoth's Son, 
He and no other one 
Shall conquer in the battle. 

And were this world all devils o'er, 

And watching to devour us, 
We lay it not to heart so sore, 

We know they can't o'erpower u& 
And let the prince of ill • 
Look grim as e'er he will. 
He harms us not a whit. 
For why? His doom is writ — 
A word shall quickly slay him. 

God's word, for all their craft and foroe^ 

One moment will not linger. 
But, spite of hell, shall have its course ; 

'Tis written by his finger. 
And though they take our life. 
Goods, houses, children, wife. 
Yet is their profit small. 
These things shall vanish all. 
The city of God remaineth. 
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champion for God, was an incessant exasperation to his eagerly 
combative spirit. He lived in one life-long, unintennittent 
duel with the devil. Speaking of some excesses committed 
during his absence by his own adherents at Wittenberg, he 

says: 

I can imagine Satan grinning and saying to himself, " Now I shall have 
depressed Luther's courage and conquered his so unbending mind. This 
time ho will not get the better of me." 

Luther took the risk of descending unpermitted from his 
aerie in Wartburg Castle, and going back to Wittenberg 
to right things there. He succeeded to his mind. Called 
by the Elector of Saxony to account for his temerity, he, 
with stimulating freedom, told that great prince: 

My conscience will permit ra© to make no longer delay, and rather than 
act against that, I would incur the anger of your electoral grace and of 
the whole world. The Wittenbergers are my sheep, whom Grod lias 
intrusted to my care ; they are my children in the Lord. For them I am 
ready to suffer martyrdom. I go, therefore, to accomplish, by God's 
grace, that which Christ demands of them who own him. 

In the preceding brief citations from Luther's letters, we 
have thought that we ran little risk in following Michelet 
translated by Hazlitt without strict verification. Bluff 
King Henry VHL, of England, who had taken it into his 
royal head to stand forth as defender of the Roman Catholic 
faith, in a book written by him against Luther, got more 
than he bargained for, in reply, from the intrepid reformer. 
We must give a few specimens of the astounding "great 
plainness of speech" with which the peasant treated the 
prince. Luther: 

Not to me but to himself let King Heury charge it, if he shall experi- 
ence somewhat hard and rough treatment at my hands. ... If he mere- 
ly erred in a human way indulgence should be accorded to him. But 
when with malice aforethought that rottenness and worm concocts lies 
against the majesty of my King in heaven, it is right for me on behalf of 
my King to besprinkle his Anglican majesty with his own mire and 
ordure, and to trample under foot the crown that blasphemes against 
Christ 

Let these swine come on and burn me if they dare. Here I am, and I 
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will wait for them ; and my ashes alone having been afler my death cast 
into a thousand seas, I will persecate and harass this abominable crowd. 
As long as I live, I will be the enemy of the papacy ; burned, I will be 
twice an enemy. Do what you can, Thomist [adjective noting a follower 
of Thomas Aquinas] swine, you shall have Luther as a bear in your way, 
and as a lioness in your path. He will confront you on all sides, and 
will let you have no peace till he shall have destroyed your iron necks 
and brazen brows either unto salvation or unto perdition. 

The indescribably telling prose in which Luther writes, 
with its homeliness, its idiomaticity, its nervousness, its di- 
rectness, its pith, its point, its bite, suffers cruelly in any 
possible English translation. The immediately foregoing 
extracts were furnished to the present writer in the English 
form in which they here appear, by a distinguished professor 
of ecclesiastical history, whom by permission we name; the 
Rev. A. H. Newman, D.D., LL.D., of Toronto Baptist Col- 
lege. His scholarship may be trusted to have represented 
the original truly. Very coarse writing these paragraphs 
undoubtedly are, and specimens still coarser might easily be 
adduced. But coarseness it always is, never uncleanness, on 
the part of Luther. He wavered, too, sometimes in his con- 
duct, where to us it seems clear that he should have stood 
firm. For example, he paltered once with a truculent prince 
to let him practice concubinage. Shame and pity indeed; 
but we should judge Luther unjustly to charge him with a 
prurient mind. That notorious couplet, often attributed to 
Luther as author, does not represent the spirit of the man. 
And there is not, as after careful investigation we fully be- 
lieve, the shadow of evidence that Luther ever either wrote 
or repeated the words : 

" Who loves not wine, woman, and song. 
Abides a fool his whole life long." 

There is, of course, a sense in which, without taint to his 
pure name, such an expression might, as Heine says this did, 
have " blossomed out " of the mouth of Luther. But, we 
repeat, there is not a shadow of evidence adducible to justify 
Heine's assertion, quoted, as if accepted, by Dr. Hedge. 
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Professor IL GtatKcr, of CVoaooriia CoUcgey in a note to the 
present writer, wis f«ctli lAie fftcts of the cane succinctly as 
follows : ^ It [the eoi^dei] is traced back to the year 1777, 
when the Gleimui poet JohoBBA Heinrich Voss published in 
IhattH Ahmtmrntk a pocai cwtaiiiing the couplet as a saying 
of Lather. On aocount of this focgerr, the Lutheran minis- 
ters of Hamboig prDtestcd ag;ainst his bdng appointed pro- 
fesssor of the gymnasium of that dtj. Voss never justified 
himself.^ 

Our space for Luther ms ra^dly away, and we go 
abruptly now to other iDsstratioiiSy different in kind, of the 
gi'nius of the man. 

Luther wrote a kind of <Micyclical, or drcular, letter to the 
iH>unoilm€n of aU the cities of Ciermany, urging them to 
found and maintain Chiistian 9chool& He says: 

. . . IVar Qennuis! Bvr wtiole dae mukeC is at the door. GaUiO' 
whiW Uie sun siaiDes aad ibfr wmiber is good. Use God's grace and 
worvi while ii is at haa>d. Fw too must knov that God's grace and 
won! is a tniT«luig sboirer, whjdi dees not a$:ain oome where it once has 
Kvn. It was once with tbe Jews^ bat gooe is gone; now they have 
not))inc. P^ul brcw^t it into Greece, bet fcoB^e is gone; now they have 
the Turk. Roine and Italr hare also hftd iv. bot gone is gone; they have 
now the pope. And je Germans must act think that you will have it 
f(>r^Ter: for ingratitude and oontemps will not let it afaidei Therefore 
seize and hold &5t« wboerer can. 

Yoa« sarest tboo. sdnxtls there shoaM and most be: bot of what use 
is it to teach the Latin. Greek, and Hebrew tongues;, and other liberal 
branches ? Could we not teach, in German, the Kble and God's word, 
which are sufficient for salration? RepJv: Yes, I wefl know, alas! that 
we Germans mua are be and abide brutes and wild beasts, as the sur- 
rounding nations call us, and as also we well desenrei Bat I wonder wo 
never sav : Of what use are silks, wine, spices, and other foreign articies, 
seeing we have wine, com, wooL flax, wood, and stones, in Gennan lands, 
not o!ilr an abundance for sustenance, but also a t^oice and selection for 
elegance and ornament? The arts and langn^^es. wliich do us no harm, 
nav, which are a greater ornament, benefit, l)onor, and advantage, both for 
understanding Holy Writ and for m^tnagii^ civil affairs, we are disposed 
to despise : and foreign wares, which are "^leiilier necessary nor usefid to 
US- and which, moreover, peel ns to tlie very bone, t1»ese we are not will- 
ing to fore^. Are not people like tliat weil called German fools and 



beasts ? . . . And be this understood, that we shall not be able to keep 
the Grospel without the languages. Tlie languages are the sheath in which 
this sword of the Spirit is bid. They are the casket in which this jewel 
is borne. They are the vessel in whicb this drink is contained. They 
are the store-house in which this food is laid by. And, as the Gospel it- 
self shows, they are the baskets in which these loaves and fishes and 
fragments are kept Yea, if we should so err as to let the languages go 
(which Grod forbid I) we shall not only lose the Gospel, but it will come 
to pass, at length, that we shall not be able to speak or write correctly 
either Latin or German. 

Yes, sayestthou; but let each one teach and train his own. Reply: 
Yes, we know very well what kind of teaching and training that is. . . . 
The education which is given at home, without such schools [as I recom- 
mend], attempts to make us wise through our own experience. Before 
that comes to paas we die a hundred times, and have acted inconsiderately 
all our life long; for experience requires much tima 

How much time and trouble are bestowed in teaching children to play 
at cards, to sing, and to dance I Why will we not spend as much time in 
teaching them to read, and other accomplishments, while they are young 
and have leisure and capacity and disposition for them ? I speak for my- 
self; if I had children and were able, they should not only hoar mo lan- 
guages and histories, but they should also sing and learn music and all 
mathematics. For what is all this but mere children's play, in which the 
Greeks anciently trained their children, whereby they afterward became 
wonderfully skillful people, capable of ail sorts of things ? Yea, what 
grief is it to me now that I did not read poets and histories more, and 
that, also, no one taught them to me I 

I have done my part. I would gladly have counseled and helped tlie 
Grerman lands. And albeit some may contemn me in this thing, and give 
to the winds my faithful advice and pretend to better knowledge. I must 
even endure it. I well know that others might have done better ; but 
seeing they are silent, I have done as well as I could. It is better, bo- 
sides, to have spoken, however unskillfully, than to have remained wholly 
silent on the matter 

Herewith I commend you all to the grace of God. May he soften and 
kindle your hearts so that they shall earnestly take the part of these 
poor, pitiable, forsaken youth, and, through divine aid, counsel and help 
them to a hnppy and Christian ordering of the German land as to body 
and soul with all fullness and overflow, to the praise and honor of God 
the Father, through Jesus Christ, our Saviour I Amen. 

We could not find it in our heart not to let discourse so 
wise and so eloquent, on a subject still so living, flow on to 
some length. 
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Now let ua learn, from a letter of father to bod, how Lu- 
ther, as a. kind of Sunday-school teacher with pen, could 
himself practice the art of education, in the case of a boy, 
and that boy his own " Johnny." We quote Luther's cele- 
^^ brated letter, " To his eon John." In its pretty parable of 
^^L beaven will be found the whole idea of Misb Phelps's Gatex 
^^B Ajar anticipated : 



Grace and pence in Christ, my dear little son. I am glad to Bee thnt 
thou learneat well and prayeat, diligently. Do so, 1117 son, and contioue. 
When I come home I will bring thee B fine fairini^. 

I know & fair, deliglitful garden wherein muny children rnn about, woar 
little golden couta, and galbor flne apples under tbe trees, and pears, cher- 
ries, prunes, and pluma, Tbey sing, spring, and are gay. They hara 
flne httle horsea, too, with gold bila and silver aaddles. And I aakod llic 
man to whom tho garden belongs, whoae the children were? And he 
aaid, " They are the children tliat love to pray and to learu, and are good," 
Then I aaid, "Dear man, I have a son, too, liia name is Johnny Luther; 
may he not also come into thia garden and eat such liue ajiples and pearn, 
and ride such Qne little iioraea and plfiy with these children?" Then the 
man said, " ir he loves to pray and to team, and 1b good, lie shall come Into 
this garden, and Lippiis [Meliinciithon'a son Philip] and Jost [Jonaa'a son 
Jodoctis], too; and when they all come together they siliall have flfee, 
drums, lutes, and all sorts of stringed instrnmenta, and tliey sliall dance 
and shoot with little cross-bows." 

And ho showed me a fine lawn there in the garden, made for danciDg, 
There hun^ Qfos of pure gold, drums, and fine silver cross-bows. But \\ 
was early, and tlie children had not yet eaten ; so I could not wai 
the dance, and I said to the man, "Ah, dear sir, I will immediately go and 
write all tliis to my dear little son Johnny, that he may pray diligently, 
and learn well, and be good, so that he also may come to this garden. 
But he has an Aimt Lene [Johnny's great-sunt, Magdalen], he must bring 
her with him." Then the man said, " So it ehnll be ; go and write him 

So, dear little son Johnny, learn and, pray with good heart, and tell 
Lippus and Jost, too, that they must learn and pray; and then you Hhall 
to tho garden togother. Herewith I commend thee to Almighty 
Qod, and greet Annt Lene, and give her a kiss for my sake. 

Thy dear father, Mabtinus LirrHBS. 

Anno IB 30. 

We reluctantly forbear onr hand from passages that tempt 
B, in illustration of Lnther's love for teaching tho doctrini 
if the ministration of angeln. One short extract we give 
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from a letter of his to his wife, whom he affectionately 
chides for excess of the care-taking spirit exercised on his 
own behalf. The form of personal address in a letter from 
Luther to his wife is generally, as it is in this case, some- 
thing out of the usual : 

To my dear Housewife, Katherin Lutherin, Doctoress, Self-martyrossj 
my Gracious Lady — for her hands and feet. 

Grace and Peace in the Lord I Dear Kate, do thou read John and the 
little catechism, concerning which thou once saidst, that all contained in 
that book is by me. For thou must needs care, before thy God, just as 
if he were not Almighty, and could not create ten Doctor Martins if the 
single old one were to drown in the Saale, or the Ovenhole, or Wolfs 
Yogelheerd. Leave me in peace with thy anxiety. I have a better 
guardian than thou and all the angels are. He lies in the crib, and hangs 
upon the Yirgin^s teats, but sitteth, nevertheless, at the right hand of 
God, the Almighty Father. Therefore be in peace. Amen I 

We are most courteously permitted to make free use of 
the translations by Dr. Hedge appearing in that distinguished 
German scholar's Prose Writers of Germany, We draw 
from this source the foregoing extract, and the one to follow. 

With all his faults — which were mostly the faults of his 
country and age — the lordliest and the loveliest of the Ger- 
mans was Luther. Let him now be fitly last imprinted in 
image on our minds, standing in that act and attitude of his, 
the most memorable, or at least the most impressively char- 
acteristic of his life, his prayer at the Diet of Worms : 

Almighty, eternal God I What a strange tiling is this world I How 
doth it open wide the mouths of the people! How small and poor is the 
confidence of men toward God I How is the flesh so tender and weak, 
and the devil so mighty and so busy through his apostles and the wise 
of this world I How soon do they withdraw the hand, and whirl away 
and run the common path and the broad way to hell, where the godless 
belong I They look only upon that which is splendid and powerful, great 
and mighty, and which hath consideration. If I turn my eyes thither 
also, it is all over with me ; the bell is cast and the judgment is pro- 
nounced. Ah, God I ah, God 1 0, thou my God 1 Thou my God, stand 
thou by.me against the reason and wisdom of all the world. Do thou so ! 
Thou must do it, thou alone. Behold, it is not my cause, but thine. 
For my own person I have nothing to do here with these great lords of 
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the world. Gladly would I too have good quiet days and be unperplezcd. 
But thine is the cause, Lord ; it is just and etemaL Stand thou by me, 
thou true, eternal God I I confide in no man. It is to no purpose and in 
vain. Every thing halteth that is fleshly, or that savoreth of flesh. O 
God! OGodI Hearest thou not, my God? Art thou dead? Nol 
Thou canst not die. Tliou only hidest thysell Hast thou chosen me for 
this end? I ask thee. But I know for a surety that thou hast chosen 
me. Ha ! then may God direct it For never did I think, in all my life, 
to be opposed to such great lords; neither have I intended it Hal 
God, then stand by me in the name of Jesus Christ, who shall be my shel- 
ter and my shield, yea, my firm tower, through the might and strengthen- 
ing of thy Holy Spirit Lord I where stayest thou? Thou my Godl 
where art thou ? Come, come 1 I am ready, even to lay down my life for 
this cause, patient as a little lamb. For just is the cause and thine. So 
will I not separate myself from thee forever. Be it determined in thy 
name. The world shall not be able to force me against my consdence, 
though it were full of devils. And though my body, originally the work 
and creature of thy hands, go to destruction in this cause — ^yea, though 
it be shattered in pieces — thy word and thy spirit, they are good to me 
still. It concerneth only the body. The soul is thine, and belongeth to 
thee, and shall also remain with thee, forever. Amen. Qod help me I 
Amen. 

Who can doubt that God helped him? 



m. 

KLOPSTOCK. 
1724-1803. 



Napoleon once, in that witty, incisive, imperial phrase of 
his, said, or is reported to have said, with paradox, concern- 
ing Dante, "His fame is increasing, and it will increase; 
for he is no longer read." 

The case with the German poet Klopstock is partly like 
and partly different. There is no present, and there is not 
likely to be any future, increase of his fame, presenting a 
problem to be solved. But if there were, Napoleon's easy 
solution would serve ; for Klopstock is no longer read. The 
solution, however, would, in Klopstock's case, serve without 
adox ; for in pure soberness, this poet's fame could not 



possibly increaBG — on the rigorous condition that tuB poetry 
continncd to be read. 

Sacb, frankly diaclosed, is the strict truth as to the subject 
of the preBciit chapter. And still, Klopstock is now, und ho 
always will be, a clear and venerable namt; iu the history of 
German letters. Hu is secure of being permanently remem- 
bered as a German poet who, in hia life-time, filled, not Ger- 
many alone, but Europe, with his renown, and who wrote the 
first ostensibly great epic— an epic remaining yet without a 
fellow of its own rank — in the German language. 

For the Messiah of Klopstock, at least in ambition — which 
already is much — as hkewise in theme, in purpose, in scope, 
and in conception, is a great epic. Tho execution falls short, 
nay, painfully short; but nut short so far, even at that, us in 
justice wholly lo defeat the poem of its fame. As the idea 
of the Messiah was rather bold and lofty than felicitous, ao 
the realization also failed rather in judgment than in power. 

Thus redoubtable and thus unreadable — for absolutely un- 
readable, lo the living generation, this German epic, in its 
immense entirety, ia — the Messiah may well engage tho 
cui-tosity of every liberally inquiring mind, sufficiently, al 
least, to make the question a perennially interesting one, 
What is the trne character of the poem that in its time en- 
joyed auch fame and exeited such influence? For tho in- 
fluence, too, of tbo Messiah was commensurate with its fame. 
German literary history has run a different course, because 
Klopstock wrote the Messiah. 

The slight notices to be given of this poet'a uneventful, but 
honorable, and on the whole placid and happy, life will, we 
tbink, be more likely to interest readers, if postponed for 
them first to form to themselves some image of the man 
directly from hia works. Klopstock wrote in prose aij well 
as in verae ; but his writings in prose, if we except one sacred 
tragedy of his, the Adam, and an historical drama in three 
parts, are neither entertaining nor important. Hia writings 

verse consisted of odes, of tragedies (mostly on Scripture 
i), and of one epic, bis masterpiece, the Messiah. Let 
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{■ his fame. 

The Messiah, then, as befitted its title, ia a religious poem. 

I Its subject is the redeeming work of Jesus the Christ. The 
time covered by the actiou of the poem is short, the action 
commencing a few days only before the crncifijcion, and 
closing with the ascension and glorification, of Christ. The 
substance of the poem consists of matter invented by the 
poet. This matter, for the most part, relates to transactions 
imagined by Klopstock to pass in the unseen spiritual world 
synchronously with the events narrated by the evangelists as 
occurring in the earthly sphere of things, within the period 
of time embraced between the beginning and the ending of 
the poet's plot. The invention of the Messiah, it will thus 
be seen, is sufficiently profuse. In fact, the fecundity of 
Klopstock's imagination is prodigious. Ko student of the 
work can possibly deny to the author of the Messiah the 
possession, " in oveimeagure forever," of at least one great at- 

■' tribute of genius — inexhauBtible faculty to invent. Judgment, 

I however, to keep invention under gnidance and in check, but, 
above all, supremo constructive capacity, a certain original 
vivific creative power, to organize the teeming products of in- 
vention into one comprehensive, consistent, harmonious, living 
and moving whole — these gifts were wanting to Klopstock. 
Of such a production as that which is thus described, 

f obviously it would not be easy to give an abstract in brief, 

' A very large proportion of the expansile bulk of the Messiah 
c^Tisists of speeches made by the various personages of the 
plot. These speeches are chiefly either soliloquies or mutual 
addresses exchanged in conversation, which might equally well 
have been more in number or less, longer or shorter, than 
they in fact are; since, as a general rule, they are simply 
expressions of thought or of emotion leading to no issue in 
conduct on the part of the actors. Often, indeed, the action 
might better have spared them altogether. As the case 
stands, it is much as if, in a Greek tragedy, the drama 
proper should give nine tenths of its time to the chorus. 



The MeasitUi, in fai:l, is lusa an i^jtio lliaii a acarwly cdiereiit 
successiou of lyrios. 

Our beat way of enabliDg readers to form for themselvec 
a right idea of a poem like this will be, simply to give them 
fiome fairly representative specimens of what it contains; 
since what it contains, rather than what it is, constitutes its 
just title to fame. Every body will like to see how the 
Messiah begins. Here are tbo opening lines : 

SJDg', deBChlasB Bo\it, of spostBts muD'B redemption, 

Wliich the Uegaiaa ou oarlli in taan's own tiiiture accomplisbed, 

And through which, hiniseif (a BuQerer, aiaiu, victorious), 

■ To God's favor anew the race of Adam exalted. 
For thus willed tlie Btemai — agRinst that heaveni; Saviour 
Satan arose in vain : in vain Judea resisted 
Him, the beloved Son — be wrought his work of atonetneut 

But, work, which only the Great All-meruiftil ktioweth— 
Darkling here, fVom a[or, may Poeay dare to approach thee? 
HaQow har. Sacred Spirit, whom lioro I woraliip in silence I 
Lead har to me, iia thine imiialrosB, brosthing of rapture, 
Full of unperiahiog strength, in vcil-leaa me^eaty hiUiorl 
Arm her with thine own lire, thou, who awfully aearcheab 
The deep things at God ; and man, albeit of the dust formed, 
Chooses! to be thy temple, thy own terrestrial dwellmg! 

Pure be this heart! so dare I, though with tremulous accenta 
Mortal and weak, to celebrate Him, the diviue Reconciler, 

flnto that dread euroer with pardoned ^ilty ent'ring. 
Fellow-men, if that ye know the )iel);ht which then ye attuned 
When thua a world's creator became its atcner — 0, listen, 
Listen to this my strain ■ and chief ye few butennobled. 
Loved, tieurt-cherished friends of that all-lovety Bedeomer, 
Who with habitual hope await his coming to judgment, 
Listen, and slag the eterual Son through a blissful existence I 

Klopstock was not fortunate in attracting qualified English 
translators. We have accordingly had great difficulty in se- 
curing suitable versions even of passages from the Messiah. 
The foregoing extract we found in an old and rare English 
periodical of the year 1621, the Congregational Magazine, 
now nearly inaccessible. The translator, evidently a scholar, 
himself simply with the Greek letter Delta, He pref- 
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ic^^ ii:« wriL w^a:& » fijgufirtiin r, with the statement 
«j^ iiki isni :»««!ic :$oixiai^ CEMfr m % Gefiiiaii aniversityy led 
:j-.:ii«ir cODHEy V^- &a» desEre- to become acqiiaiiited with 
K^'Cc^CvvkV QtMCnr^ T&Bi cxnnuKtsBce mxj be taken to in- 
i v:aa«; jt wisifi te^scfmafiKW^ tvo gimeralMNis ago, oar poet was 
>v:i«i T!i«ir« 3^ :Miiiiecaafee cntly ptttbetic in the thought ii^ 
v^:<CL?or ju:^^ife$ciAi Vt ikie <NnCi»t, existing in the case. 
iS:c«:^<a w^uu WTfe^ SMt aad vkat k now — the thought, 
7j^A^t>. cc ^lit; icioH:^;&afi^ ^ koauui fiuone. The translator 
w*:JL 2LxcdL siMetsc nai^Ttzi^ neBtures the innovation of 
>.vrv.^:n<<<;c^ ^ Eii^I^«&. Tkfi^ was propriety in this. For, 
>•::> :ji«; <;x.'yccx'it %?c iMctauat fuMnmllj lyric passages, in 
r \^ •r:AvrI^.*!j5> irrvCT^ SKCnww ot^flKrii^ toward the close, the 
or'^' 7JU y^vnx 5S 31 iA.-cyi&? bexaahrtiHr rcrse — a poetic form 
^ > V ix K^,*c*<vv5l* it Bvvi t&e tErst azBotusr Germans himself to 
jk.l y:. ^jfcs ir^v W ^ntly :»Dv>w:ssfaI example, to get adopted 
b^ " s vVcr:rr33:<CL T^fij di&mh metre r»nained somewhat 
-V ;^-\ jtrvl :3.:r:*cCAK<i ia KA?p<t«i3ck*s bands; it waited almost 
. '^ ^vvvrjfc'k^tt foe Gvvcaw^iJ n^fe^ter plasticity to subdue it 
vv rVvf V :o :«»ov*<ih:i«i«5< and ^prace^ But the mere use of the 
' vX^rx.ur bv K'ck^cj^vX*^ was ^i^snificant. It meant the 
Vv\::*::rc of vitiAr.o:r«t:50flL for G^erman literature from the 
K^ ;>^v o: rojTv:^, I::<«fcnr modelsw Hen?, at least, was a 
Cv' ; "v*\ vWrrjuui ^kvjsl Bef*>r^ KIcftslock raised in the 
.V -V- r \ h:< :i:.Ar\iju\l o: rvvois^ the Fnencb canons of literary 
,;r: w . r*., for 5rvK?;r*5:v>c«!^ s;ipn«ne and almost undisputed in 
Vtvrtr.,^: V. K\n\>:vvk w^^i G^^rman to the core. True, he 
Nv,i> r \Vvr:,:r,y :::duettvwl by £nglish models. Bishop 
T-iy:o\ WuriT* ::: -ts 3Tj;v* 7\v«i^tov 3filton, in ^ Para- 
i5V>- /. \v.\ v^sjscau. wen? teaoheT^ to him. Without these 
lont^!irn >».^:irvv?^ v^' itt*:ruo:ion and inspiration, Klopstock 
would nor, prv>Kib!y he could ikh^ hare written his Messiah, 
The ?L.<sii.\^ \i\ faot^ is a vmually selt^onfessed parasite of 
the Pzr^iii^ Z.A< The Pm^Ji^ Z<v^ is assumed, is taken 
for gnmtol, by the JI^Si^ijA. much as the Bible itself is as- 
sumed, is taken for grnntevi, by the PtniJUe Zosf. We are 
about to exemplify this in a remarkable instance. Still, in 
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sabstance, in form, and in spirit, Klopstock is thoroughly 
German. If Milton, if Young, become his sources and his 
standards, if toward them he holds himself docile and de- 
pendent, for all that they do not succeed in anglicizing him. 
He remains stoutly, resistantly German. Nay, he germanizes 
them. Coleridge's saying, often taken as a witticism and a 
sneer, might wisely be taken as a merely candid and just 
appreciation of Klopstock. Some one called Klopstock '^ a 
German Milton." "Yes," said Coleridge, "and a very 
German Milton." It was the strict truth happily expressed. 
Early in the first canto, occurs a famous passage on which we 
have felt forced to try ourselves a translating hand. It fol- 
lows a conversation reported by the poet, between the Divine 
Father and the Divine Son, on the subject of the atonement, 
now about to be accomplished in the crucifixion of Jesus. 
The pervasive effect on the universe, resulting from the cov- 
enant for human redemption entered into between the two 
Divine Persons, is described. Our readers will not need to be 
reminded, in parallel, of those two celebrated places of Mil- 
ton, describing the ominous sympathy of nature shown on 
occasion of the fall of our first parents: 

Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave sign of woe 
That all was lost. 

Sky lowered, and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin 

Original. 

Here is Klopstock's modification and adaptation, — as we 
have been able, hugging the original closely, to convert the 
German hexameters into lines of English blank verse: 

So spake he, and ceased speaking. While they spake, 
The two Eternal Ones, there went through all 
The universe a shudder full of awe. 
Souls that but now were forming, nor to think 
Had yet begun, trembled and learned to feel, 
A mighty quaking seized the seraph, smote 
His heart in him, while round about him lay 
Waiting, as waits th^ earth tlie coming storm, 



Tho aUenea-keBpIng circle of liis world. 

Soft traiiBportH ouly cumo into tlio soula 

Of CliriatiuuE yet to be, ftnil stveet-aliaorbing bsdm 

Of eTBrlaatiug life. But iinpoWDt, 

And only of despairitig cupoble 

Now, impotent to think blaaplteming thoiightB, 

Bushed ruming from their thrcnca in the abjsa 

The spiritB of helL Aa down hcaiUuQg they sank, 

On eooh there rolled a rock, rent tnidur encli 

The deep with dreadful rupture, while witli oolae 

Of Uiuniler bellowed the profoundest helL 

An invention of Elopstock's as lilcely, foi several 
l-aB any tiling in the Messiah, to interest oar readers is 
that of the character and fortune of a personage named 
Abbadona. It is a characteristicaily Klopstockian invention ; 
it associates itaelf with a familiar and magnificent imagina- 
tion in Milton's Paradise Lost; and it is, in its own right, 
intrinsicaUy worthy of some atttntion. Abbadona is an evil 
spirit — not wholly evil, for he is repentant. Ho was, accord- 
ing to Klopstock, originally a kind of twin to the Abdiel of 
Milton, having been created at the Belf-same moment with 
that noble, upright spirit, the loftiest severe conception of 
moral character in the Paradise Lost, nay, the loftiest, perhaps, 
in the whole realm of imaginative poetry. Abbadona, in the 
crisis of the great angelic apostasy, was for a moment minded 

»to side with Abdiel in standing out against Satan. But he 
, wavered, and finally he fell. But he did not so revolt from 
God aa not to regret that he had revolted. 
A council of the wicked angels is held, to plot the destruc- 
tion of Jeans, and Satan, in a. characteristic speech, has pro- 
pounded hia scheme. At this point Abbadona is introduced 
iby Klopstock. We quote from the second book of the Mes- 
eia/i, using this time the prose version of Joseph CoUyer : 



Beforo the throne But Ahbadona. by hiajsolf in drap dejcc 

ing with keenest anguiah on the past B,nd the future. Sefore hia face, 

. which was deformed by melancholy, internal anguiah, and sad diamay, 

~ e beheld tortures accureiulated on tortures, extending inla eternity. Ha 

then looked back to those happy days when he himself was a bright ser- 

Biid the friend of the exalted Abdiel : who, on the day of the revolt, 



bntvelj viodicaKd tho cause of God, and liaving leiilously o 
the truth before iha apaetitUi legions, leCiirned wilhaul hioi M his Cro- 
, ator, invincible, and crowued witti immortal glorj. AblHidomt was neur 
l«Bcepiog wiUi that heroic seraph; but lieing BMrrouaded with the rapid 
^'Ohariotsaf Sulan, and the bright bauds of those wlio fell from tboiralle- 
gtance, lie draw baok; and though Abdiel, witli looks of menaciug lovi.', 
chid his delaj, and strove to hasten his escape from tnuao reprobulo 
bands, inebriated and dazzled with the delusive prospect of Ills luturc 
Rodhead he no longer attended to tlie onco powerful eje of his frieud, 
but suffered himself to be carried in triumpl] to Satan. Now lunient- 
iug iu pecialFQ silence, ha revolves the hislorj of )iis once spotless itino- 
cenee and tlie fair moruing of his days wlien lie came pure and happy out 
of the hand of his Creator. At once the Almighty Source of Ooodnesl 
fonnod liiai and Abdiel, whun, Ulled with iut)orn rapture, they thus au- 
dreaseil eaoli other: "Ah, boauteoiia form, what are we? Whore, my 
beloved, didat thou Brst see me 7 How long hast thou — how long have 
I eiiHted? Come, O uome, my divina friend, embnice me — admit ma into 
tby boaom— let me learn tbj thoughts." 

In the meunlime cume the glory of God, shining from afar with iueSii^ 
ble splendor, fraught with benediction. Tlioy looked around aud beheld 
sa innumerable host of new immortals. A silver cloud then gently raisea 
them to the Eternal. They saw their Creator. Tliey called liim Father, 
and enraptured adored him aa the source of their happiness. 

Abbadona, tortured by these thoughts, shed a torrent of tears, and 
now resolved to oppose the blasphemoua speech of Satan, which iiad lilled 
him with horror. He thrice attempted to speak, but his sighs stopped 
his utterance. ["Thrice he assayed, and thrice, in spite of scorn, | Tears, 
such as angels weep, burst forth; at last | Words inlerwovo witli sighs 
found out their way."— /"oraiiise Loel, I, 621-623.] Thus, when in a 
bloody battle two brothers are mortally wounded by each other's hand, 
at last, each to the other being mutually known, they are unable to ex- 
press the strong eensaliOQB of their hearts, and sighs only proceed from 
their dying lips. At length Abbadona thus broke silenca : 

"Though I incur the everlasting displeaaiire of this assembly, I will not 
refrain from speaking. Tes, Satan ; I wiil boldly speak, and perhaps 
the heavy judgments of the Btornal may more lightly fall on me than on 
tliee. thou seducer, how I now hute Ihoet This essence, this immor- 
tal essence, which thou liast snatched from its Creator, he will perpetu- 
ally require of thea ... He will require of thee the whole assembly of 
immortal spirits, by thee involved in ruin. Thou execrable deceiver, 
with thee I renounce all connection. I will not participate in thine im- 
potent project of putting to death the divine Messiah. Against whom, 
spirit accursedl dost thou rave? It is aftninst hira who thou art 
confess is more mighty than thyyelfl Has not his irresist- 



ibie thunder BufBcieuUy ilUSgiired Uiine audacious front? ["His &ce 
Deep acare of ihuiidcr Imd intrenched." — Parodist Lett, I, 600.) 
. . . Satan lietird huu willi iupatieot ruge, aud inalutitly troni the lop 
of bis tbraae attempted h> hurl at his devoted liead an enormaus rock; 
[" JaciUaLion ilUrB," indeed, in tlis present case. The original in Milton 
liad at least some semblance of a 'lliauic majesty. OompiLre Paradm 
Loai, VI, flaS-Sfifi], hut his deatructive right hand dropped, shriveled 
and void of strength. Then, BtaoipiDg with impotent fury, lliree times 
his disappoinLed malico shook liis whole frame, three times he cast s loolt 
of malignnnt fury at Abbadoua, while liis struggling paesiaus stopped his 
voice. Abbadona, wilJi au afflicted couulenouce, still stood before him, 
firm and iutrepid. 

Adrameleeh now intervenes with a speech in bitter scorn 
of Abbadona — Adramelecli, a eecond evil angel invented by 
Klopatock. This invention, by the way, bears the stamp o{ 
real genius. Adrameleeh is secretly rival and foe to Satun, 
whom he plots to supplant and overthrow. Hia speech, in 
opposition to Abbaduna, elicits universal applause. Satan 
and Adrameleeh, amid tumults of acclamation, start on their 
[■earthward way. Klopstotk again ; 

Abbadona, who alone had remained nnmoved, followed at a distance, 
eitlior Btill to persuade them [Satan and Adrameleeh] from engaging in 
the dire attempt, or to beliold tlie consequences of tlia dreadilil deed. 
Now, with steps dilatory and slow, he advanced, and, before he was 
aware, found liimself before tlie angels who guarded the gate. But how 
waE he confounded when he saw there the invincible Ahdicl I Sighing he 
held down his head and thought of retiring; then resolved to advance; 
then, trembling and filled with perturbation, determined to fiy into the im- 
mense abyss of space ; but instantly collecting himself he moved toward 
the seraph. His beating heart spoke the terror of hia mind; distressful 
tears, such as fallen angels weep [Paradise Last, I, (!22, ahead; quoted], 
fell from his eyes; deep sigiis burst from his agonixing broaat, and a cou- 
linuol tremor, never felt hy mortals, shoolt his whole frame, Abdiel, 
with an open, tranquil eye, stood in lixed otiention, gazing up tlie bright 
stream of Ught, and with sweet serenity was viewing the distant worlds, 
formed by the Creator, to whom he hod ever remained faithful. He saw 
not Abbttdona. As the sun on its natal day poured his resplendenl 
beams on the new created earth, so shone the bright seraph; but the 
afflicted Abbadona felt no genial infiuonces from his refulgent rays. 
Sighing, lie cried to liimself, in plulntive voice, Abdiel, my brother! will 
Ihou forever fihim me? Etc,, etc., eta 
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In oar anxiety, on the one hand, not to do Klopstock injus- 
tice, and, on the other hand, not to fail of showing him as he 
is to oar readers, we are constantly in doubt at what point 
to suspend our citations and content ourselves with simply 
asserting, in place of actually proving, our worthy poet to be 
tedious. For instance, here, will it not be accepted as suffi- 
cient if we say that Klopstock makes Abbadona go on from 
this point, page after page, expressing his distracted and 
wretched thoughts and emotions ? There is never, with this 
poem, a moment when the action, always languid, is not likely 
to come to a dead standstill, for a speech from some one, in- 
terjected, to express a series of reflections and emotions — re- 
flections and emotions generally, it must be acknowledged, 
appropriate enough, but also generally, it must be lamented, 
conscientiously commonplace. You may suppose, when a 
speech thus introduced from some actor— or, quite as likely, 
from some mere spectator — in the plot, has come to its apparent 
term, and when the author himself resumes the word — you 
may, we say, suppose that now, at least, the action will pro- 
ceed without further delay; but that will be because you 
have not yet learned your poet. The apparent term to the 
speech was not a term at all — far from it — it was just a 
pause. The pause over, the speech takes a new start re- 
freshed, and ambles exhaustlessly on. There was, in fact — 
as in the author, so in the author's subject — no reason why 
that speech should ever end. Klopstock's speeches have 
often the effect of simply so much utterance, cut off in 
lengths, greater or less, as happens. They might as easily 
have been shorter; but be thankful, they might also as easily 
have been longer. 

It constantly seems to Klopstock that, for translating 
phlegm into passion, reason into imagination — in one word, 
prose into poetry — nothing at any time is necessary beyond 
suddenly breaking out into a personification and apostrophe. 
There is no object so inanimate, no idea so abstract, as to be 
for an instant safe against a galvanic touch of this sort from 
Klopstock that shall make it spring up in momentary impotent 
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I went out to adore, and I weep. Forgive, forgive this tear also to the 
finite one, thou who shalt be I 

Thou wilt unveil to me all doubts, thou who shalt guide me through 
the dark valley of death — ^I shall then learn whether the golden worm 
had a soul. 

. . . The morning sun g^ws sultry ; clouds stream aloof ; visible is 
he who comes — ^the Eternal. 

Now swoop, rush, whirl the winds; bows the wood; billows the 
stream. . . . 

The wood bows, the stream flees, and I fall not on my face ? Lord, 
Lord, God merciful and gracious, thou approaching power I have mercy 
on me 1 . . . 

See ye the new sign of his presence, the darting beam ? Hear ye, 
high in the cloud, the thunder of the Lord? It calls: Jehovah . . . 
Jehovah . . . and the struck forest smokes. 

But not our hut. Our Father bade his destroyer to pass over our hut. 

Ah ! already rushes heaven and earth with the gracious rain ; now is 
the earth (how it thirsted I) refreshed, and the heaven (how it was 
laden 1) disburdened. 

Behold, Jehovah comes do longer in storm ; in gentle, pleasant mur- 
murs comes Jehovah, and under him bends the bow of peace 1 

We here, as promised, conclude our exhibition by example 
of Klopstock as poet. As poetical critic, however, using 
himself for his subject, he deserves still to have hearing for 
a moment or two. Klopstock felt the necessity of instruct- 
ing his public in the principles on which he sought to write 
poetry of the highest kind. From an essay of his, printed 
in preface to one of the installments in which his Messiah 
originally appeared, we separate a few expressions of opinion 
on the subject of Divine Poetry. There is abundant self- 
revelation, on the poet's part, in every paragraph of this 
prefatory essay. Klopstock : 

A piece of sublime poetry is a work of genius in which strokes of wit 
are to be sparingly used. 

Tliere are masterpieces of wit that neither reach the heart nor flow 
from it; but a genius without the tender feelings of the heart is very 
imperfect. 

Tlie highest and utmost effect of genius is to move the whole soul. 

- . . Young's Night Thoughts is perhaps a work that has the merit of 
liaving fewer faults than any other. If we take from him what he 
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sajB as a Ghristiaii, Socrates remains ; but bow does the Gbristian rise 
above Socrates 1 . ^ . 

His [the sacred poet'sj design is more extensive than awaking a single 
passion. ... By a masterpiece of skill he lays before us views at which, 
by a sudden and powerful touch, ho makes us cry out with joy, stand 
immovably fixed in astonishment, or, filled with grief and terror, turn 
pale, tremble, and weep. 

The last foregoing sentence reveals what was the perfectly 
conscious aim of Klopstock, in those innumerable passages 
of his poem in which, with exclamation points, with superla- 
tive phrases, with grammatical and rhetorical figure, in short, 
with all the futile exterior artifices of intense writing, he in- 
vokes the passions of the reader. He will now set forth 
why he cultivated prolixity on principle : 

When the poet, in some important part of his work, designs strongly to 
affect the soul he will perhaps proceed unabsorbed in the following 
manner. ... He will say. In order strongly to affect the mind, I grad- 
ually rise, that every step may prepare for what is to follow. In order 
to fill my readers with a sorrow mixed with silent astonishment, I must 
insensibly encompass them with sorrowful images. I must first remind 
them of certain truths that open the soul to the reception of the last and 
most powerful impressions. . . . Were I abruptly to bring them thither, 
they would be rather stunned than filled with strong sensations. 

Here is a critical sentence of Klopstock's, the very last 
word of which, a proper name, will, we venture to say, sur- 
prise every reader : 

The Greeks, the Romans, and the French have all their short golden 
age of polite literature; and I do not know why we have not given 
one to the English; they have long had their masterpieces, and these 
have not ceased with — Glover 1 

" Glover " is the name of an English poet whose now for- 
gotten epics, especially the Leonidas^ enjoyed a great fame 
in their day. To Coleridge and Wordsworth, paying together 
a visit of youthful reverence to the venerable German poet 
in his home, Klopstock expressed the opinion that Glover's i- 
blank verse was superior to Milton's ! Such are the phases 
of fame, and such may he the value of critical opinion pro- 
noanced by authority enjoying its moment of imperial swayl 
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tWhat follows, finishing our citatioDs from this essay of 
Qopstock, is perhaps as significant as an; thing it coDtaina. 
The poet seems to be reassuring at once himself and Ma 
dmirers as to their spiritual state : 

Here [in snored poetry] both the poet and his reader maj certainly 
know whet)ier tlioy are Christians. For he ran be nothing lesa who here 
mores our whole souls, nor he who Qnds himaeir thus moved. For bow 
shall a poet, of the greatest genius, witiiout feeling Iha strong impressions 
of religion, without an upright heart, glowing with all the fervor of piety, 
proiluco in our minds the most liraly and devout scnsatiuna ? 

It is in strict keeping with the sentiment of the last fore- 
going, that Klopatock should in his old age have used, as he 
is own Messiah for a manual of private devotion. 
Klopstook's piety was probably genuine ; but it had in it a 
strong tincture of selt^iomplaccncy, and it was highly senti- 

lental. It by no means prevented its subject, so Scherer 
iMSures ua, from smoking, from drinking, from promiscuously 
Liaaing, on first introduction, girls whom he met, and in gen- 
eral from deporting himself with a freedom and levity quite 
Hcandalizing to the grave Swiss Bodmer, who had made 
haste to invite the author of so edifying an epic as the Mes- 
siah to visit him at his home in Zurich. The deliberately 
calculating young bachelor poet had bis peculiar plans of 
self-cnlture. Before accepting Bodmer's invitation, he bar- 
gained with that gentleman on the subject of being provided 
with the privilege of young ladies' society in Zurich: 

How near are you [ao ho asks hia Swiaa correapondent] to any young 
ladies of your acquaints noe, into whoae aocietj you may think I would be 
admitted! The heart of a youog woman ia an citeiiaivc sc^ne of action 
into whose labyrinth a poet muat frequently penetrate, if he wishes tb 
acquire profound knowledge. 

\ Klopstook became remarkably communicative and open to 
rich admirer. "I love," he writes — this, remember, to 
vhom he has never seen, a married man, a man fifty 
>M, that is, more than twice as old as himaelf (for 
ock published the first installment of his epic when hp 
venty-fonr years of age) — "I love a tender holy maid. 
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to whom my first Ode is addressed, with the most tender 
boly love." This " tender holy " lover was, however, dis- 
consolate. He could not be sure that bis affection was recip- 
rocated, "By Milton's shade," Klopstock continaes, "by 
tbine ever blessed infants, by thine own great soul, I adjure 
tbce, Bodmer, make me happy if tbou canst." The exact 
practical thing, namely, which Klopstock wanted of Bodmer, 
was that the latter should interest and bestir bimself to get 
the author of the Messiah a snug place of some sort, a pen- 
sion would bo better, to enable bim to marry, and, in fruitful, 
placid ease of mind, finish his great poeni. The mendicant 
poet put a very fine point upon the matter. Pregnantly 
suggesting that the Prince of Orange was said to be a gen- 
erous fellow, " What if he should give me a pension t " he 
asks; but adds: "If you can do anything to assiBt me in 
this business, excellent Bodmer, I hope you will do it, but 
not as asking in my name ; for J would not beg my fortttna 
of princes, though I would of Bodmer" 

" Fanny " was the name of the " tender holy " maid. 
Fanny kept poor Klopstock in dreadful suspense, until he 
did at length get a. pension — it was from the king of Denmark 
rhen it came; but, by the time that happened, Klopstock's 
iwn anxiety seems for some reason to have become allayed, 
and he in fact married another lady, one who fell in love 
with the poet as self-revealed in his MeasiuJt. "Margaret" 
was this lady's name, a name immortal, in the affectionate 
diminutive form of "Meta," by association with Klopstock, 
Meta was supremely happy in ber huaband, and she made 
lier husband supremely happy, four years only, and then she 
died. Klopstock waited long a widower ; ho at length mar- 
ried again. His second wife was a relative of Meta. All 
these three rest together now, side by side, in Ottensen, near 
Hamburg, in Germany. Klopstock himself was buried with 
such honors as are usually accorded only to princes. 

Few poets of any country or age have bad an experience 
of life, on the whole, so happy as was Klopstock's. The full- 
of fame was his while he lived, and he seems to have 




Q troubled with no misgivinga as to its fature coDtinu- 
That his fame at least waa BtaiiilesB gignifieB more ' 
now, to the poet, thao that it should be either great or lasting. 
Carlyle, with that poctio touch of liis, spoke admiringly of 
the "azure purity of Klopatock," i 
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(' In all German literary history, no figure whatever stands 
out more boldly in relief — aquare-set, sturdy, stanch, strong, 
positive, combative, an individual soul " whole in himself " 
— none with more challenge in his attitude, peremptory, im- 
perioae, commanding heed, than the figure of Lessing. Heine 
calls him the continuator of Luther. And indeed, during the 
two hundred years that immediately followed Luther, what 
German literary name emerges so worthy as was Lessing 
to stand second in that mighty succession ? Lessing was five 

^ years later than Klopstock; but Lessing did more for Ger- 
man literature by criticising, than Klopstock did by creating. 
Lessing was supremely a critic. His critical ideas he em- 
bodied, indeed, in original work of his own — work which 
maintains to this day a higher than merely respectable rank 
in litoratnre j but it is by his labors in criticism, rather than 
by his labors in creation, that Lessing has been, as he still i^ 
and as he is likely long to be, a living literary force. 
f The story of this man's life ia at once stimulating and de- 
I pressing. It is a story of struggle against adversity, struggle 
n always manfully maintained, but struggle almost never tri- 
Lumphantly victorious. Gotthold Ephraim Leasing was the son 
of a Lutheran pastor. The pastor destined his son to his own 
vocation; but the disposition of the youth destined him far 
otherwise. Sent to the University of Leipsic for the study 
of theology, the Lutheran clergyman's son found in that 
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Saxon Paris what interesteJ him more than theology. Ilo 
found the theatre. He devoted himself aattiduously to the 
cultivation of aoqaaintanceship with actors and aotreBBee. 
The isane was a permanent diversion of his mental activity. 
He hecame a dramatic writer and dramatic critic. His snb- 
sequent literary production was nearly all of it determined 
by his bent toward the theatre. 

Intellectnal independenoo was the distinguiFihing note in 
LessiDg's character. Convention counted with liim fui' 
nothing. His habitual attitude of mind was that of doubt 
and question as to traditional ideas. Finding German liter- 
ature attached as a parasite to the French, he strove, by 
crititasm, as Klopstock strove by production, to break tiie 
ignominious bond that held it subject, and to give it rooting 
and grounding of its own, in reason, in nature, and in truth. 
It need not be concealed that Lessing's contempt of FreiK'li 
literary models was probably pricked on by a practical dis- 
appointment which he experienced. For, like so many of 
his literary compatriots, Lessing, too, was at one time tain 
to be the virtual pensioner of a prince. He failed of ap- 
poiotmont to a librarianahip under Frederick the Great, and 
from that moment his natural pure "joy of fighting" was 
pungent with some spice of spite transferred against those 
French authors whom the Prussian monarch counted for all in 
all. Voltaire he criticised with startling boldness. He took 
np one after anoth^cthe tragedies of that brilliant man of 
letters, and mercilessly showed how they violated the essen- 
tial truth of reason and of nature. Nay, he vindicated i 
Aristotle himself against Voltaire, and against that whole 
school, classic so-called, of dramatic writers who, claiming 
to represent, in fact misrepresented, the teachings of the 
mighty Greek. 

The effect was prodigious. Rather, we should say, the 
effect has been prodigious. For the influence of Lessing's 
fruitful cnticism did not exhaust itself in producing an im- 
mense immediate effect. The effect continues to this day, 
B not Germ:iD literature alone that feels it, but like- 
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wise the literature of every Weatem nation. Leaeing, in 
fact, is probably at this moment exercising a literary influ- 
ence, extensive and intousive, not second to that of any other 
name whatever in the world, since Aristotle. If Luther made 
a German literature possible, Lessing made a German litera- 
ture actual. Of all that now is most glorious in the exploits 
of the German literary mind, achieved since Luther, it is not 
too much to say that Lessing is an inseparable element. 

We have thus certainly not stinted our praise of Leasing 
as critic. It is only just, now, to add that Lesaing'a destruc- 
tive critical rage against the French carried with it some- 
thing of the ill grace displayed by a man who should, with 
an air, kick down a scaffolding that had just helped him to 
clinib. French criticism contributed to put Lessing in the 
way of discovering the faults in French literature. Diderot 
as critic was in part master to both Leasing and Goethe. 
To a taunt — it should have been, perhaps it was, a German 
taunt — leveled once against the French, that they never in- 
vented any thing, it was wittily replied, " At least Descartes 
invented German philosoi)hy." Mr. John Morley, quoting 
this, boldly adds: " Still more true is it that Diderot invented 
German criticism." The boast of absolute originality i^ 
always and everywhere a very precarious boast. " He that 
pleadeth his cause first scemeth just; but his neighbor cometh 
and searcheth him out." 

Lessing's native independence of mind was early asserted 
against his parents, who, both of them, were anxious about 
their son, involved amid the temptations of a city. How far 
from being merely qnerulous and idle was the soUcitude 
tliey felt, may be judged from some things which Taylor (of 
Norwich) relates of the young man's ways, Lessing had 
visited home, summoned thither to see his mother, said to be 
dying. The dying mother revived, and every seduction of 
home influence was applied to reclaim the youth from his 
irregular life. But when he went back to Leipaic it was 
rather to the theatre again than to the university. The 
actress, however, who formerly favored him had me&n- 







wbile transferred her movable affectiona elsewhere. "A 
younger actress," Taylor says, " Darned Lorenzin, was the 
Eucharis who superseded this Calypso. Lessing took an ei- 
carsion with her to Vienna under a feigned name." 

To his father, Lessing writes (we draw from W. Taylor); 

I bog fouwiU send hilber tbemaiiLiacripte in 1117 drairer; and not keep 

back those sbeeU inscribed "Love and Wine," They are cbieflj free 

imitadons of Anacraon, and not auch as an equitable moralist cao blamo, 

A highly liberal view, that which the didactic son thns in* 
culcates on Ms father, aa to what an "equitable moralist" 
might blame 1 Concerning his poetic effusions on " Love and 
~"^ine," he further says: 

In laet, the onSy cause of their eziatence ia the desire of trying my 
BortB of poetry. 

This is exactly in the line proper to the forerunner of 
Goethe. In the same communication to his father, Lessmg 
lets us into the secret of his aspiring literary ambition: 

If the title of the German Molidre could justly bo given to me, I 
should hare secured an eternal name. To speak out, I lieartily covet tc 
deserve it ; but I am TuUy cooscioiia of its compiiBS, and of my impotence. 
Am I wrong For aelecliug a lino of pursuit iu which few of my eountry- 
nieu have Uiherto eicelled? Am I wrong for determining not to leave 
off produciug unlil some masterpieco uf mine shall exist? 

The cool assumption of openness, on his father's part, to 
mere professional motive, made by the son in the argumentum 
ad hominem which follows, ia suggestive. Toung Lessing 
says : 

What if I were to write a comedy such as you theologians would praise 
— jou think it impossible— not if I were to turn into ridicule the do- 
spiaers or Ihdr profeaaion. Own that tliis would blunt a little of your 
sharpness. 

The willful son went his own way. High-spirited as he 
was, and really seDsitive on the point of honor, Lessing 
seems oevertheleas to have submitted, against his conscience, 
to sabscribing a religious creed in order to secure a university 
^«gree and bo get on in the world. He never got on in the 
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world very well, for all his degree, and his degree was al- 
ways hateful to him— probalily from association with the 
Wfit to hie pride at which it was won. 
Lessing was an habitual hard student. Though sever, 

n the strict sense, a scholar, he became immensely learned. 

I Bat he was no recluse. He almost anticipated Goethe in the 

latter's idea of knowing every thing, and experiencing every 
thing, in order to full self -culture. For instance, Leasing 
gambled, and, though a poor man, he played high. He af- 
fected to prize, as intellectual stimulus, the excitement, thus 
arising, of lively hopes and fears. He wandered much about 
/■ the world, insatiably fond of chauge. But, wherever he 
went, he studied and worked. He produced multifariouBly, 
his pay scarcely ever rising above the wiigcs of a literary 
hack. The production.') by which he is now most remem- 
bered are, a comedy entitled Minna von Bamkelni, and two 
dramas, entitled respectively, Emilia Oalolti, and Ifathan 
the Wise, together with an essay on criticism and in criti- 
I, entitled ZaocoSii, These works are all in prose, ex- 
^ cept the Natlian tJie Wise, which is in blank verse. Lesslng 
was distinctively a witty man, the first in time perhaps among 
Germans to take away from that great people the reproach 
of not possessing the faculty to kindle wisdom into wit. 
Heine, since, far less wise surely, has contrived to be, or to 

Paeem, far more witty than was Leasing. With this doubt- 
ful exception, Lessing remains easily the prince of German 
wits. 

The two works, verse and prose, by specimens from which 
onr readers will best gain a true idea of Leasing, are nn- 
doubtedly the Nathan t/te Wise and the ZaocoSn. These 
are his masterpieces, the one in creation, the other in 

k criticism. Lesaing, however, turned his hand to many dif- 
ferent forms of literary production. It may serve to hint 
the versatility of his genius, if we give a few samples of the 
ipologues in which it was one fancy of his to convey his 
Arisdom and his wit. Here is a fable in which Lessing makea 
^sop himself, his own ideal fabulist, take characteristic part 
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in a very short dialogae with a particular animal, whom he, 
.^op, had often introduced in his narrations, and never 
entirely to that animal's satisfaction : 

Said the ass to JSsop: "The next time you tell a story about me, let 
me say something that is right rational and ingenious." 

" You something ingenious 1 " said uEsop ; " what propriety would 
there be in that ? Would not the people say you were the moralist and I 
the ass?" 

Lessing was suflBiciently unlike his own countrymen to be 
able at least to see one of their weak points, as the fable of 
TTie Blind Hen^ with its bluntly expressed application, 
shows : 

A hen which had become blind continued to scratch for food as she 
had been usedi What availed it the industrious fool ? Another hen, that 
could see, but wished to spare her tender feet, never forsook the side of 
the former, and, without scratching, enjoyed the fruit of scratching. For 
as often as the blind hen turned up a com, the seeing one devoured it. 

The laborious German gathers the literary material which the witty 
Frenchman uses. 

Here, in a fable entitled TTie Ape and the Fox^ is another 
hard hit at a literary folly of Germans : 

" Name to me an animal, though never so skillful, that I cannot in^itate.'' 
So bragged the ape to the fox. But the fox replied : " And do thou name 
to me an animal so humble as to thiuk of imitating thee." 

Writers of my country I Need I explain myself more fully I 

Lessing wrote an essay on the fable, which Herder praised 
as the best philosophic inquiry into the principles of a given 
literary form that had appeared since Aristotle. 

Now for some exhibition of the Nathan the Wise, " Na- 
than " is the name of a Jew of the time of Saladin. This 
Jew is an embodiment of all the virtues. It has been es- 
teemed part of our author's boldness that he dared make a 
Jew his ideal character ; so hated, so despised, and so misused 
were the Jews of Lessing's day, in Germany. But the fact is 
that Lessing's ideal Jew was an actual Jew. A citizen of 
Berlin — already, when Lessing wrote this play, illustrious, 
and deservedly illustrious^ for singular elevation of char* 
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I acter — tbo Ilebrew, Mosea Mendelssohn, was the original of 
Lessing's Katban the Sage. 

Moses Mendelssohn is a. personage even yet interesting 
US, otherwise than merely as the suggestion and inspiralion 

I of Lessiiig's dramatio masterpiece. lie was not only a vir> 

I tuous and wealthy Israelite, but himself also an eminent 
of letters. He stands, moreover, tn the relation (^ 

' grandfather to a tnan of bis own name, better known thatL 
himself, a man the splendor of whose fame as musical com- 
poser bas had the effect to obscure his merit as an author—; 
we mean, of course, Felix Mendelssohn. For these Taiioni 
reasons combined, Moses Mendelssohn is entitled to mora 
than mere passing mention at oar hands. We must let hira 
speak here for himself in at least a few printed words of bi& 

I His literary masterpiece is, perhaps, the PAtcrfuw, an argu- 

j ment for the immortality of the soul. This work enjoys the 

distinction of having been sharply criticized by the philoBO> 

pher Kant, A curious circumstance it is, by the way, tha1« 

early in life, Mendelssohn, in a philosophical competition, had 

i borne off the prize from a rival no less formidable than thif 
same critic himself. The writing, however, of Mendelssohn's, 
that will, on the whole, at once most interest our readen 
and best display the character of the man in that oonnectioB 
with Leasing and with Lesaing's play which makes it fit- 
deed, well-nigh imperative — to introduce him here, is an open 
letter of his addressed to the celebrated Lavater. LavateHi 
name will be universally recognized as a synonym for physi- 
ognomy claiming to be a science. Lavater was a vehement* 
ly aggressive Christian, having translated into German ! 
French work (by M. Bonnet) on the evidences of Chrietiam 
ity. In dedicating his translation respectfully to Mosei 
Mendelssohn, he incorporated a challenge to that distio 
guished adherent of Judaism, to do one or the other of twt, 
things, namely, confute the argument for Christianity oon 
t^ned in the book, or else renounce bis faith as a Jew 
Mendelssohn was deeply affected by the challenge, ffi 
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health was exceedingly f ragile, and the excitement threat- 
ened serious consequences. At length, however, he so re- 
plied to Layater that the public generally agreed, as did 
Layater himself in the end, to hold the writer completely 
relieved from the apparently hopeless dilemma in which the 
challenge had placed him. Mendelssohn's letter is a docu- 
ment of considerable length. We extract and condense a 
few specimen passages. What could be more admirable in 
taste and in temper than the gently insinuated reproof and 
appeal of the following sentences, occurring early in the 
letter ? 

Honored PHn<ANTHBOPiST: ... It seems you still recollect the oonfi- 
dential conversation I had the pleasure of holding with yourself and your 
worthy friends in my apartment. Can you then possibly have forgotten 
how frequently I sought to divert the discourse from religious to more 
neutral topics, and how much yourself and your friends had to urge mo 
before I would venture to deliver my opinion on a subject of such vital 
importance? K I am not mistaken, preliminary assurances were even 
given that no public use should ever be made of any remarkable expres- 
sion that might drop on the occasion. Be that as it may, I will rather 
suppose myself in error than tax you with a breach of promise. But 
. . . what, sir, could induce you to single me thus, against my well- 
known disinclination, out of the many, and force me into a public arena 
which I 80 much wished never to have occasion to enter? If even you 
{daoed my reserve to the score of mere timidity and bashfulness, these 
very foibles should have deserved the moderation aud forbearance of a 
charitable heart 

Mendelssohn sets forth his own unshaken religious posi- 
tion; as follows: 

Of the essentials of my religion I am as firmly, as irrefragably, con- 
vinced as you, sir, or Mr. Bonnet, ever can be of those of yours. . . . 
We must finish certain inquiries ouce in our life, if we wish to proceed 
further. This, I may say, I had done, with regard to religion, several 
years ago. I read, compared, reflected, and — made up my mind. 

But, immovably firm for himself in his Judaism, Mendels- 
sohn yet had no zeal to make proselytes of others. His own 
lack of the propagandist spirit he justifies as follows: 

It is by virtue that I wish to shame the opprobrious opinion commonly 
entertained of a Jew, and not by controversial writings. . . . 
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Our laUni ... eajjon «s to diwwiiB, bj Tigorous remcMistiaiioes, 
erefy owe who oobms fiorwaid to be ooafertod. We are to lead him to 
reflect thai the MoaMt hecahnees the refigion of the Israelites, he sab- 
scribes gra tuil oua t j to ail the r^gid rites of that Caith, to which he must 
then strictly confai ■, or await the pimishnient whidi the legishitor has 
denooDoed on their infraction. Finallj, we are to hold up to him a faith- 
ful picture of the miaefy. tribolation, and obloquy, in which the nation 
is now liring; in order to goard him froan a rash act, which he might 
ultimately repenL 

. . . Whoerer is noi bom snbfeci to onr laws has no oocasiou to lire 
according to diem. We consider ooraelTes alone boood to acknowledge 
their authority; and this can giro no oAense to onr neighbors. . . . 

Suppose there were among my contemporaries a Oonfodus or a Soloo, 
I could, consistently with my religious principleSi love and admire the 
great man ; but I should nerer hit on the extravagant idea of couverting 
a Coofudus or a Sc^on. ... Do I think there is a chance of his being 
saved? I certainly believe that he who leads numkind on to virtue in 
this world, cannot be damned in the next. . . . 

Mendelssohn had additional reasons for abstaining from 
controversy against the Christian religion. He says : 

I am one of an oppressed peo}^ Rights granted to every other hu- 
man being my brethren in the fiuth willingly forega ... In some {daces, 
even a temporary domicile is denied them. Do the laws of Zurich allow 
your circumcised friend to pay you a visit there? No. What g^titude, 
then, do not my brethren owe to the nation [Prussia], which includes 
them in its general philanthropy, suffering them, without molestation, to 
worship the Supreme Being after the rites of their ancestors ? The gov- 
ernment under which I live leaves nothing to wish for in tliis respect; 
and the Hebrews should, therefore, be scrupulous in abstaining from ie> 
flections on the dominant religion, or, which is the same thing, from touch* 
ing their protectors where men of virtue are most tender. 

In what immediately follows the foregoing, but especially 
in the closing paragraph of his letter, Mendelssohn implies a 
t^markable compliment to Lavater; and at the same time, in 



doing sn, exhibits himself in the engaging aspect of a tnoHt 
placable, most amiable, man: ^ 

Privale appeala Irom Dion of wortli I havo taken tlio liberty sUontlj 
la decline. The impartunitieii of pedants, who arrogated to tbemselreB 
the right of worrying me publicly, on account of my religious principles, 
1 conceived myself justified in treating with contempt. But ttie sotoma 
coigutatioci of a l^vater demands, at any rate, this public avowal of my 
sentiments, lest too [lorUoacioua a silence should bo construed into disre- 
gard, or into acquiescenae. 

... I have now stated to you tlia reasons why I so earnestly wish to 
have no more to do with religious cuntroversy. , . If you should prove 
peremptory, I vaut lay aaido my acruples and come to a resolution of 
publishing, in n counter- inquiry, my tlioughta, botli on Mr. Bonnet's work 
and OD the cause which be vindicBLca. But I hope yon will exonsrAla 
ma from this irksome task, and rather give me leave to wltlidraw to that 
e of quietude which is more coogenial to nny disposition. Place your- 
my situation; take my view of circumatancoa. not joura, and you 
longer strive against my reluctance, 
im, with most perfect respect, jours sincerely, 

UOBES Mehselsbohh. 
EBUN, the 12th of Deamba; 1169. 

■.Vhe softness, the sweetnesa, the blandness, the ripeness, 
B wideness, of wisdom attributed by Lessmg to his Nathan, 
are all present, eipross or implicit, in this letter of Mendels- 
sohn to Lavater, When, now, it is considered that Lessing 
and Mendelssohn were not only contemporanes but feltow- 
conntrymen, and not only fellow-conntrymon hut dwellers in 
the same city, and not only dwellers in the same city but 
intimate personal friends, the infureneo is easy, is inevitable, 
that the dramatist, for the conception of the leading person- 
age of his plot and for the sentiments which that personage 
is made to utter, must have owed every thing almost to the 
example that lived before him and to the or.icle that daily 
spoke with him, in the gentle and saintly Hebrew sage, Moses 
Mendelssohn. It ia tonohing to know that a few years after 
Nathan Ike Wise appeared, the memory of its anthor, who 
bad meantime died, was defended against the charge of 
Spinoziam [Pantheism] by Mendelssohn, surviving him — in a 
r which was considered a triumphant vindication, but 
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, immediate aatisfattion in reply, but inwardly lie is perturbed 
1 by Ijcr beauty ami charm. The two, indeed, fall in love with 
each other, ^^ 

le tpt^^limax of interest and power in this drama is not 
! in any action represented, but in a certain dialogue reported — 
L the dialogue, namely, occurring in that interview to which 
I Kathan waB summoned by Saladin. That something said, 
and not any thing done, should mark the culminating point 
of Nathan the Wise, seta off the play as belonging to the 
Y class of those fitted rather for the closet than for the stage. 
I The author was more naturally a didactic than a dramatic 
I poet, a teacher than an artist. Certainly JVnthan the Wise 
I inculcates a lesson instead of delineating life. With this 
character of the piece, Lessing's purpose in writing it corre- 
sponded. Ilis directly and avowedly propagandist the- 
ologic writings had been interdicted ; he would try, he 
Baid, whether he might do his teaching on the stage. Nh- 
than the Wise was his experiment. His experiment snc- 

Iceeded; the sucoess, however, the writer himself did not 
live to enjoy. The kernel of the teaching intended is con- 
tained in the scene now to be given, in which Knthan talks 
with Saladin. Highly anachronistic, and highly out of char- 
acter for the persona conversing, but highly interesting, and 
highly hi character for its German author, is the conversation, 
abridged out of W. Taylor's translation, as foUowa: 

Sal. Knee 70U are & msn ho wise, tell me nrhich law, 
Wliich faith, appears to you the Iwlter? 
■to. Sultan, 

Jal. And I a Mussulman ; 

The Christian stands bBtsFeao us. Of theae Uirea 

IteligiODS only one can be tlie true. 

A man like yoa remains not just where birth 

Has chanced to cast him, or, if he remaitia there. 

Does it from insight, choice, from gronods of preFerE 

Share then with me jour insight; — let me hear 

Tlie grounds of preference, which I have wanted 

The leisiire Ui eiamins— laarn the choice 

These grounds have motived, that it ma; be mine. 



Leasing. 

In confidence I ask it. How you startle, 

And weigh me with your eye I It may well be 

Pm the first sultan, to whom this caprice 

Metbinks not quite unworthy of a sultan, 

Has yet occurred. Am I not ? Speak, then — speak. 

Or do you, to collect yourself, desire 

Some moments of delay — I give them you — 

(Whether she's listening ? — I must know of her 

If IVe done right.) Refiect — I'll soon return — 

[Sodadin steps into the room to which Sittah had retired.'] 

The reader will not fail to note the sense of awkwardness 
experienced hy the dramatist himself, in making Saladin 
enter on such a course of conversation; neither the awkward- 
ness, nor the sense of it in the author, is successfully dis- 
gaised. It seems, too, an odd device to have Sittah play the 
needless part of eavesdropper to this interview. 

Nathan seizes his opportunity to soliloquize in preparation 
of himself — and of Lessing's readers — for the turn he will 
give to his reply. His reply is in the form of a story, a story 
not original with Lessing, but borrowed by him from Boc- 
caccio, and now told, through Nathan, as follows : 

Nathan, In days of yore, there dwelt in east a man, 
Who from a valued hand receiv'd a ring 
Of endless worth : the stone of it an opal, 
That shot an ever-changing tint; moreover, 
It had the hidden virtue him to render 
Of God and man belov'd, who in this view 
Ana this persuasion wore it. Was it strange 
The eastern man ne'er drew it off* his finger, 
And studiously provided to secure it 
Forever to his house. Thus — He bequeath'd it: 
First, to the most beloved of his sons, 
Ordaiu'd that he again should leave the ring 
To the most dear among his children — and 
That without heeding birth, the favorCie son, 
In virtue of the ring alone, should always 
Remain the lord of the house — you hear me, sultan? 
Sal. I understand tliee~on. 
N^aih. From son to son, 

At length this ring descended to a father, 



Wlia bad tliree sous, alike obedient to him ; 
Whom tliereforc lie could not but loTO alike. 

Death approacb'd. 

And the gonii father, sore embBrniBs'd, . . . Bonds 

In secret to a jeweller, of whom, 

Upon the model of itie real riog, 

He might bespeak two others, and commanilDd 

To spare nor cost nor pains to make them like, 

Quite like, the tme one. This the artist manag'd. 

The rings were brought, and e'en the father's ejs 

Could not dii^tinguish which had been the modeL 

Quite overjoj'd he summons all his sons, 

Takes leave of each apart, on each bestows 

Bis bleseing and his ring, and dies — Thou hear'st met 

Sill. I bear, I hear, come Gnish with thy talc ; 
Is it soon ended? 
Sath. It is ended, sultan; 

For all that follows may be guessed, of couraa. 
Scarce is the father dead ; each with liis ring 
Appears, and claims to be the lord o' th' house. 
Comes question, strife, complaint — all to no end ; 
For the true ring could no more he disbnguish'd 
Than now can— the true faith. 

Sal How, how? Is that 

To be the answer to my query ? 



Nalk. 



But i 
Ifl( 






\a my apology, 



No, 



Rings, which the father got expressly made, 
Tliflt tliey might not be known from one another, 
Sai The rings— don't trifle with me ; I must think 
That the religions which I nam'd can ba 
Dialioguish'd, o'en to raiment, drink, and food. 
Sath. And only not as to their grounds of proo£ 
Ace nob all built alike on history. 
Traditional, or written? History 
Must he received on trust — is it not so? 
In whom now are wb likelioat to put trust? 
In our own people surely, in those men 
Whose blood we are, in tham who from our childhood 
Have given us proofs of love, who ne'er deceiv'd ub, 
Unless H were wholesomer to be decaiv'd. 
How can I less believe in my forefathers 
Than Ihou in thine? How can I ask of thee 
To own that thy forefathers falsified 



In order to yield mine the praise of truth? 
The like of Christians. 
ScU, By the living God, 

The man is in the right, I must be silent 

Nath. Now let us to our rings return once more. 

As said, the sons complain'd. . Each to the Judge 
Swore from his father's hand immediately 
To have received the ring, as was the case; 
After he had long obtained the father's promise. 
One day to have the ring, as also was. 
The father, each asserted, could to him 
Not have been false, rather than so suspect 
Of such a father, wiUing as he might be 
With charity to judge his brethren, he 
Of treacherous forgery was bold to accuse them. 
Sal Well, and the judge ; I'm eager now to hear 
What thou wilt make him say. Go on, go on. 

Kath. The judge said. If ye summon not the father 
Before my seat, I cannot give a sentence. 
Am I to guess enigmas ? Or expect ye 
That the true ring should here unseal its lips r 
But hold — ^you tell me that the real ring 
Enjoys the hidden power to make the wearer 
Of God and man beloved ; let that decide. «^ 
Which of you do two brothers love the best? ^ 
YouVe silent Do these love-exciting rings 1 
Act inward only, not without ? Does each i 
Love but himself? Ye're all deceiv'd deceiverS|l 
None of your rings is true. The real ring J 

Perhaps is gone. To hide or to supply / 

Its loss, your father ordered three for one. 
ScU. charming, charming I 

Nath. And (the judge continue^ 

If you will take advice in lieu of sentence, 
This is my counsel to you, to take up 
The matter where it stands. If each of you 
Has had a ring presented by his father, 
Let each believe his own the real ring. 
'Tis possible the father chose no longer 
To tolerate the one ring's tyranny; 
And certainly, as he much lov'd you all, 
And lov'd you all alike, it could not please him 
By favoring one to be of two th' oppressor. 
Let each feel honor'd by this free affection 
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Dnwnrp'd of prejudico; lot each endeavor 

To vie wilh boili Ills brotliere in displaying 

The virtue arhis ring; assist its miglit 

Witli gentlensss, bccGvaleuco, forbearance, 

With inward resignation to the godhead, 

And if the virtues of Che ring continue 

To stiow themselves among ;onr children's childrea, 

AAer a thuufiand thousand years, appear 

Before this judgmDnt-Beat — a groaier ono 

Than I shall sit upon it, and decide. 

So spuko tlio modest judge. 
SaL Godl 

Salh. Sohidin, 

Peal'at thoa thyself tliis wiser prorais'd man? 
SaL I dust I DOthing, God I 

IPrecipiUiles himself Tipim Nathan and takfS hold of liis hand, 
which he does not gait Hie remainder of the scena] 
Nuih. What moves Utoe, sullso? 

BaL Natlian, tny dearest Nathan, 't is not yet 

The judge's thousand thousand years are post, 

Hia judgment-seat's not mine. Qo, go, but love me. 

We do not know whether the upshot of this interview will 
F'Strike our readers as over-effusive. In general, the Nathan 
the Wise is remarkable rather for restraint, than for indul- 
gence, of expression. Schiller, even in his most mature and 
most chastened period of culture, that enjoyed by him under 
the influence of Goethe,' was far more intense and extrava- 
gant than ever Lesaing permitted himself to be. The differ- 
ence in this respect between the two poets is, we think, 
as much the difference of the genuine from the false, as it is 
the difference of true passion from frigidity. 

It may not be the fault of Lessing in his manner of telling 
the stoi-y — the fault may inseparably inhere in tlie nature of 
the story itself — ^but Nathan's parable seems to us not so in- 
stantaneously and so strikingly clear as it ought to be, for 
the best effectiveness of such an illustration. Does its lack of 
clearness lie perhaps in its argumentative fallacy? Or does 
^e, rather, holjl, and does the fallacy lurk and hide 
in the lack of ciearncss ?/ The__story of the rings, with its 
so Scherer points out, as old as the eleventb 
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^^__^ The merit of the invention ia accordingly 

no moreHoccaccio'a than it ia LesHJug'B. 

This pTay oi LeBsing's is not a tragedy, for the concluaion 
IB not unhappy. On the other hand, altogether happy it 
cannot be called, either in the sense of joy to the porsonagGs 
concerned, or of felicitous contrivance on the part of the au- 
thor. It turns out that the Templar and Rocha are brother 
and sister, the Templar being, in fact, son to that brother uf 
the sultan whom he so much resembled. No marriage, 
therefore, can take place between the lovers; and it tasks, if 
it doea not overtask, the art of the dramatist to let ua down 
from the height of expectation to which he has raised us, 
without at the same time exciting some sense, on our part, 
of ludicrous fall in the direction of pathos. Such a conclu- 
eion Ib the weak point of the play, considered as a piece for 
the stage. But notwithstanding that there are in it Bome 
passages of dialogue effectively conducted, the Nathan the 
"Wise ia substantially little els e than a vehicle of the au- 
thor's views as a religious indifferentisfi pchiller, however,' 
exercised his practical skill to adapt ftiw'grealest hoaat of 
the earlier German drama to actual representation, and It is 
yet occasionally exhibited, Tlien, as Mr. Lowell, in his 
brilliant essay on Lesaing, wittily saya, the German public 
" find in seeing it represented a grave satisfaction like that 
of Bubscribing to a monument." 

A remarkable sequel to the Nathan the Wise, purporting 
to be Lesaing's, appeared soon after that author's death. It 
bore the title, Tlie Monk of Libanon. It seemed in effect a 
relinquiahment, a tacit recantation, of the doctrine of the 
earlier poem. As long as It was supposed to be a genuine 
posthumous production of the author of Nathan the Wise, 
it excited a vivid public interest and, among orthodox 
Christian critics, commanded high admiration. With sin- 
gnlar fair-mindedness, W. Taylor, the free-thinking English 
translator of Nathan the Wise, translated also this forged 
afterpiece, and translated it with spirit. It is a drama of 
full length, with glimpses in it of real power. 
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We submit, in specimen, the following extract, which 
forms the oonclusion to the first act of ITie Monk of Liha- 
non, Saladin lies dying. His conscience disturbing him, 
he has sent for Nathan. Nathan is unable to medicine his 
malady. The unhappy sultan passes into delirium. We 
begin at the point of this transition in Saladin's mental 
state : 

Sal . . . Then die, die, Saladin I thy lot 

Be heaven or hell, or eyerlasting nothing ; 

Die, die, for here 'tis darkness idL Thy road 

Is yonder, over graves — o'er slaughter-fields, 

Thick-sown with skulls of men — well moistened, too^ 

With human gore. Who was the sower here ? 

Who with his sabre ploughed the reeking soil? 

Who? 
Ncdh. Saladin, what ails thee, Saladin ? 

Sal. I, I, 'twas I, the valorous Saladin, 

'Twas I who mowed these heaps of dead — 
Nath. My SuMan, 

Do recollect thyself. 
Sal Ha I now I stand 

In blood up to my girdle. 'Twas well fought. 

My warriors nobly slaughtered — Bury them. 

For fear their God should see- them, and revenge 

On us their blood. 
ISath. Dost thou know me no longer? 

God, God, have pity on him I 
Sal. What of pity? 

Behold in me the mighty Saladin, 

The conqueror of the world. The East is his. 

Down with your arms, or die I 
Ndth. Canst thou not Imow 

Thy Nathan any longer ? 
SaL Get thee gone. 

I will not deal with thee, Jew, usurer, cheat ; 

Hence with thy ware, 'tis trash ! sell, sell to fools — 

A vaunt I Why dost thou weep? What wouldst thou have? 

Naih. Oh ! this is horrible. 

Sai. Ay, horrible. 

I did not kill them. Dost thou claim of me 

Thy children? 
Nath. God! 

SaL Do bui7 them still deeper ; i 
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Look, there peeps out a skull; in with it I 
Naih, 

What a delirium this I 
Sal, Up I up I we storm it — 

Forward, my brothers, brisk, and down witii them— 

The dogs are yielding I On, on, we shall have it: 

Mine is Jerusalem 1 Damascus minal 

Mine is all Syria I 
NaJOi, Teach me. Lord, to think 

That I must die. 
SaL What's all yon howling fort 

Give quarter now ; and ofifer up to Gk)d 

A tenth of all the booty. There a mosk, 

And here a school, and there an hospital 

Shall be erected. We shall need them— 

' [SiUah comes in.1 

Mk. Sittah I 

my dear Sittah I 
Sal Will she not? She shaU. 

Will Richard not? He must— 

Sit. What means this, Nathan ? 

Nalh. Alas, thou hear'st thy brother is delirious. 

Sit My Saladin deUrious ? God I 
Sai. Keep back- 

Along this narrow footpath climbs the way 
Into the fortress. They are all asleep. 
Hush I follow me in stillness, we shall manago 
To take it by surprise — hush I 

SiL [also genUy], Saladin 

Is for to-day too weary for new toil. 

What if he should repose a little hour 

Under the shade, and then with fresher streng^ 

Assail the fortress ? 
Sal Ay, I will, I will ; 

Keep watch upon your posts, my comrades all, 

Lest they should fall upon us. 
SiL We are going. 

Sal Mind, in an hour or so I shall be walking. 

The foregoing almost suggests the famous prison scene 
between the seducer and his victim in Goethe's " Faust." 

The author of 27ie Monk of lAhanon was an estimable min- 
ister, by the name of Pfranger, court-preacher in Meiningen. 
Exactly what measure of responsibility was his for the moral 
offense involved in a literary forgery, we have not found the 




mcauB of making up an opinion. Readers of ours who may 
happen to have access to Taylor's Historic Survey of Ger- 
man Poetry will do well to read the whole spurious play, in 
sequel anfl contrast to the Natlian the Wise. They will find 
Lt refreshingly positive in conviction, and vigorously, as well 
fts loyally, Christian. 
I Besides Lessing's Nathan the Wise, two other plays ot 
■'iJeBsing, the Etnilia Galotti, a tragedy, and the Minna von 
SamJielin, a comedy, still form a part of the regular stock 
of the German theatres. This is not true, wo believe, of any 
dramatio production whatever of Klopstock's. Lessing's 
wish for himself, expressed in his celebrated epigram on 
Klopstook, and his bold thrust at that poet, find thus, in » 
mauncTV their fulflllnient: 

^A Elopstock who not warm [□ lauding T 
In reading, every body 7 Nay. 
We, for a little less applauding. 
And reodb^g aomewhat busier, pray. 
And there had been a day when the epigrammatist himself 
undertook a translation into the Latin of Klopstock's Mes- 
siah ! The foregoing epigram may be taken as a fair 
specimen of Lessing's skill in this kind of writing. 

We found it natural and convenient to associate his friend 
Moses Mendelssohn with Lessing considered as dramatist. 
With Lesaing now to be considered as critic, it will be not 
less opportune to associate Nicolai, a man of letters, who 
was fiiend at once of Lessing and of Mendelssohn. Except in 
some such incidental manner as this, we should, for want of 
room, be unable to notice Nicolai at all ; and he is still 
prominent in the literary history, if no longer in the litera- 
ture, of Germany, How prominent once in German litera- 
ture he was, may be guessed from the fact that Queen 
Catherine of Russia, in royal token of appreciation for one 
of his hooks, forwarded a gold medal to the author, and, 
compliment perhaps more significant still, an autograph letter 
bidding hina send her every volume he should write. Du 
a considerable interval, be was heard and heeded 
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literary dictator in Germany. His misfortune was that he 
kept on swaying his sceptre, after his sceptre had become a 
mark for laughter instead of for awe. 

Christoph Friedrich Nicolai edited, from 1765 to about the 
close of the century, a periodical of literature and criticism, 
called the Universal German Library, When it is consid- 
ered how important has been the part played by periodical 
literary organs in the literary history of Germany, when it 
is considered further that such authors as Lessing, as Wie- 
land, as Schiller, each in his turn, tried his hand at editing a 
literary periodical of his own, and when, finally, it is con- 
sidered that the Universal German Library was, on the 
whole, greater, more influential, -than any other Ge#man pub- 
lication of its kind, some just idea may be formed of the 
merit of Nicolai for his achievements in this line of editor- 
ship. Nicolai's collaboration with Lessing was chiefly in a 
periodical conducted by the latter, to which, in the event, 
Nicolai's serial succeeded. 

This periodical of Nicolai's, the Universal German 
Library y was to Germany something like what, a few years 
earlier, the Encydopcedia was to France. It was the Ger- 
man organ of "enlightenment." It became the favorite 
vehicle for the ideas of the " philosophers," so-called, of 
Germany. It pleaded the cause of intellectual, of spiritual, 
freedom. It flouted authority in religion; it laughed at nar- 
rowness, at sensationalism, in literature. It had the merit, 
and it had the demerit, of refusing to see things in any other 
light than the light of "common sense." It accordingly 
saw clearly enough, but it looked between blinders, and it 
did not see far ahead. The Universal German Library^ 
however, as compared with the French Encyclopcedia, its 
forerunner, was more moderate, less hostile at heart to the 
interests of true religion. It was also less formidable than 
the Eneydopoedia — in proportion as Nicolai, editor of the 
one, was a less redoubtable man than Diderot, editor of the 
other. 

We need not give a list of Nicolai's books, which were 
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in number considerable; for, though not wanting in wit, 
they are no longer read. To tliiu remaik, liis Auecd^Ms oj 

I ^ederick the Great in perhaps an exception. That book of 

^ bis whioli so pleased her celebrated majesty of Russia, was 
entitled, The Life and Opiniwis of Master Sebaldas Nbth- 
anker. This is still readable, though nut read. It is a satire 
aimed against ecclesiastic ism. 

Nicolai, as has been said, outlived his own fame and in- 
fluence. He failed to recognize what was meant by the ad- 
vent on the field of German letters of such men as Herder, 
Goethe, Schiller, and he frittered away his own literary credit 
in peevish efforts to disparage theirs. The result has been 
to leave Kicoiai fixed in the slocks for posterity to gaze at as 
a warning example of purblind literary bigotry. He de- 
served better of himself, and he perhaps still deserves better 
of hia fellow-men. 

' Lessing's Laocofin had, as it were, a merely casual origin. 
It never was finished, and what was written was written 
very informally. But life was in it — such life that it could 

I not diu. 

Winckelmann had just published his memorable work on 
Ancient Art. An incidental remark of his on the marble 
group of the Laoco5rt, in comparison with the famous dc- 
HCriplion by Virgil, excited doubt and then dissent in the 
ever-vigilant and ever-aoiive mind of Lessiug, His LaocoHn, 
BO entitled in allusion to this its origin, was the remarkable 
result. We take our first extract from the opening division 
chapter : 

Tlie uuiTerBBl and priiiclpat characteriatio of the Graok iDOBter- 
pi^ues in pikintiug and in sculptura, according to Herr Wiuckslmann, ia a 
noblQ simplitit; and a quiet grundeiir, as well iu tbs attiiudo aa in the ez- 
preaaion. "As tlie depth of the aea," lie says, "rectmiua forever quiet, 
bowever the surface may rage, bo the eipreaaion, in the flguroB of the 
Qreeka, diacovera, in tlie midst of paaaion, a great aed calm soul. 

"Thia aoul plants itaelf in the face of the [sciilpturod] Laocodn snd not 
Id the face atone, under the moat vehemoiit sufTerlng, . . . He rueea no 
Biieli fesrrn! cry ua Tiriiil sings of bis loocoon. Laooouu [in the sculpt' 
ure] auQ'ers, but he suffers liiie tlio Philocletes of Sophocles." 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at that Winckelmann's refer- 
ence to Virgil, but especially his reference to Phiioctetes, 
should have provoked challenge from Lessing. Lessing says: 

I confess, the depreciating side-glance which he [Winckelmann] throws 
at Yirgil, first caused me to doubt; and then the comparison wiih 
Phiioctetes. 

**Laocodn suffers like the Phiioctetes of Sophocles." How does this 
character suffer? It is singular that his suffering should have left such a 
different impression upon our minds. The complaints, tlie screams, the 
wild execrations with wliich his pain filled the camp, interrupting the 
sacrifices and all solemn acts, sounded not less terribly through the 
desert island. They were the cause of his being banished thither. What 
tones of impatience, of misery, of despair ! The poet made the theatre 
resound with his imitation of them. 

Lessing agrees with Winckelmann that the sculptor's 
Laocoon does not exhibit the violent demonstration of pain 
which might have been expected. He agrees further with 
Winckelmann that the artist's moderation was wise. As 
to why it was wise, he differs with Winckelmann. Vehement 
expression under bodily pain, he coutends, is perfectly nat- 
ural even for heroes. He goes to Homer for proof : 

Homer's wounded warriors fall, not seldom, with a cry to the ground. 
. . . Notwithstanding that Homer elevates his heroes so far above human 
nature in some things, they always remain true to it when it comes to 
the feeling of pain or affront, and to the expression of that feoling by 
cries or tears, or by railing. In their deeds they are beings of a higher 
order ; but in their sensations they are veritable men. 

If, by this time, some of our readers are thinking that the 
standard of heroic fortitude under suffering must be dif- 
ferent for Germans (as well as for Greeks) from that which 
generally holds for Englishmen and Americans, we cannot 
say that they are wrong. Robert Hall, after a paroxysm of 
exquisite anguish from spinal disease, says, " O, I suffered 
terribly, but I did not complain while I was suffering, did I ? 
Did I complain?" Goethe, in sickness, cried out so with 
violent pain that the guard at the gate of the city heard 
him. And Goethe is praised for remarkable self-control. 

The Greek tragedists also, Lessing makes bis witnesses. 
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I taking occosluti to have, by the way, his itlant at the French. 
[ teachers of false, artitiuial deuorum in literature: 

It is wortliy of tjotc, Uihi a:noii^ tbefen [ragsdiea ihat have come down 
to UB from aiiUquit^, llmra are two in wliicli bodily pein coustitutes not 
the Icaat part or ttui misery wlLli wLicli Uie hero suffers; Ibe PhilocUleB 
and tlie Dying Uerailai. Tlie lutler, also, like the former, is represented 
by Sopboelea as wniling, moaning, weeping, and crying. Tlmnka to 
decent neighbors [tlio FrsiicliJ. lliose maaterB of propriety, a howling 
Philocteies, a crying Hercules, would now be most ridiculous and iatoler- 
able characters ou the stage. 

LesBiDg's induction done, he comes to his inference. He 

says : 

And now I come to my infcrcDce. If it ie true that cries, under Iha 
inQiction of bodily pain — more especially aucordinii; to the old Greek 
of the subject — are perfectly coDsislent with greatness of soul; Uioa the 
desire of represeuting such a soul cannot be tlie reason why the artist 
was neTsrtlieleaa unwilling to imitate tliose cries in his marble. Ou the 
contrary, tliero Dual be some other reason why, in this particular, he do- 
' (arts from his rival, the poet, who expresses these cric^ with the mosi 
doliborale intention. 

So much for LesHing's first chapter, condensed. 

In liis second chapter, Leasing proceeds to a quest of that 
true reason for the sculptor's abstaining from violent espres- 
non in marble, which he thinks Wiockelmann had missed. 
Contrasting ancient with modem art, he says : 

" Who would wish to paiut thee, since no one hbes to look upon thee?" 
said the ancient epigrammatist, of a very deformed person. Uany a 
modem artist would say : " Be thou as deformed as it is possible U> be, I 
will paint thee notwithstanding. Tliough no one loves to look upon tbeO) 
yet slioll men look with pleasure on my painting, not because it rflpresenU 
tliee, bnC as a proof of my art which knows how to copy such a acara- 
crow so accurately." 

From certain diHoursive illustrations of his point he re- 
I toma to say, with the most admirably suggestive criticism : 

But I wander out of my way. I only wished to eattblisb this poin^, 
that, with the andents, beauty wus the highest hiw of the plastic srtH. 

And, this point ostablished, it follows necessarily that every things 
«1se, to which the [ilastic arts might likewise eiteud, must yield all<^ 
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geiher where it was found incompatible with beauty ; and where it was 
compatible with beauty must^ at least, be subordinated to that. 

Now, applying this to the Laocoou, we see clearly the reason which I 
am seeking. The master labored for the higliest beauty possible un- 
der the given conditions of bodily pain. Bodily pain, in all its deforming 
vehemence, was incompatible with that beauty. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that he should reduce it — that he should soften cries into sighs. 
Not because crying betrays an ignoble soul, but because it disfigures the 
countenance in a manner which is disgusting, Do but tear open the 
mouth of Laocoon, in imagination, and judge ! Let him scream, and see | 
Before, it was a creation which inspired compassion, because it united 
pain with beauty. Now, it has become an unsightly, an abominable 
creation, from which we are fain to turn away our faces, because the 
sight of pain awakens displeasure, and that displeasure is not converted 
into the sweet sentiment of pity by the beauty of the suffering object 

With two additional extracts from this luminous and 
illuminating essay of Lessing's, we bring our citations to a 
close. The first of the two is found in the third chapter. 
No thoughtful reader will fail to see that in these pregnant 
paragraphs there speaks a consummate master of criticism — 
of criticism in the highest and most generous sense of that 
word : 

Since the artist can use but one moment of ever-changing nature, and 
the painter, more especially, can use that moment only from a single 
point of view; and suice their works are made, not to be seen merely, 
but to be contemplated, and to be contemplated repeatedly and long, it is 
evident that, in the selection of that single moment and that single point 
of view, too much care cannot be had to choose the most fruitful. But 
only that is fruitful which gives the imagination full play. The more 
we see, the more we must be able to imagine, and the more we imagine, 
the more we must think we see. Now, in the whole course of a passion, 
there is no one moment which possesses this advantage in so slight a 
degree as the climax of that passion. There is nothing beyond it ; and 
to exhibit to the eye the uttermost, is to bind the wings of imagination, 
and to compel her, since she is unable to exceed the sensible impres- 
sion, to occupy herself with feebler images^ below that impression — shunning^ 
aa limitation^ the visible fuUness expressed. 

In the words which we have italicized, Lessing, usually the 
embodiment of good sense and self-possession, seems to us 
to run, for a moment, into something very like mere empti- 
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Dcss and quiddity, la not the harm dotip by climax in art- 
istic expression ratlior thiR, that it dulls the imagiDation by 
leaving it nothing to add, than that it forces the imagination 
to employ Itself with conceptions inferior to the climax al- 
ready expressed ? 
»We resume our interrupted extract: 
Furtlier, Binco tliia singlo momont rooaives Irom art an nnchangenble 
duration, it slmidd (?xprG3s notliiug that can bo conceiTed on\j as transient. 
... La Metrie, who canaed himself to be painted and engrsvpd as a aecond 
DemocrituB. tsuglia bnt the flrat time he is seen. If we look at liim often, 
the philoaoplier bacomesi a biifioon, and the laugh cdiangea to a grin. So 
of criea. The violent puiti which extorts the cry is either aoon relieved, or 
alse it deatroya the sufferer. Although, therefore, a man of the greatest 
patience aud fortitude may cry, he does not cry unceasingly. And it is only 
thia appearance of perpetuity in the material imitations of art, that malces 
his crying aeom like feminine impotence or like childish petulance. Tbia 
at least, the author of tlio Laocoon waa bound to avoid, even though the 
ftot of crying were not incompatiblo with beauty, or though his art would 
bIIdw him to expreas suffering without beauty. 

In the second exCract, our last, taken from his fourth 
chapter, Leasing reaches hia justification of that descriptive 
passage in Virgil, which Winckelmann had impliedly con- 
demned. He does so by defining the proper province of the 
poet, that artist in words, as distinguialied from the prov- 
inces of the painter and the sculptor, those artists in color 
|r )«id form. He says : 

I The poet is not required to concentrate his sketch into a dngle moment 

^ He can, if be pleases, take each action at ita origin and carry it through to 

ItB termination. Each of those variations, which would cost the punter a 

separate picture, coats him but a single atroko. And though this one 

stroke. In itself considered, might offend the imagination of liie hearer, it 

D well prepared by wiiat preceded, or ao qualiSed and compensated 

' loy what follows, that it loses its individuality, and, taken in connection 

I* with the rest, produces the roost charming effect 

Who, then, will reproach him [Virgil] 1 Who will not rather confbas 
' that, if the artist did well not to roprBsent Laocoou as crying, the great 
poet did equally wel! to let him cry? 

"We wish we had room for some specimen passages from 
esing's essay on The Hklucation of the Human Race. Thia 
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little treatise is probably to be regarded as the starting-point, 
indeed as the fountain-head, of German free-thitiking in the- 
ology. Lessing was essentially a free-thinker, not only in the 
good, bat also in the technical bad, sense of the expression. 
There is no sentence of Lessing's more characteristic of 
the man, as none more universally familiar in quotation, 
than his really proud, though formally humble, declaration 
contained in the following words : 

If God should hold all truth inclosed in his right hand, and in his lefl 
only the ever-actiye impulse to the pursuit of truth, although with tlie 
condition that I should always and forever err, and should say to me, 
" Choose I " I should fall with submission upon his left hand, and say, 
" Father, give I Pure truth is for thee alone I " 

Famous words, and words worthy of their fame ! But 
surely they bespeak, not so much the man who loves truth 
supremely, as the man who supremely loves intellectual 
activity. 



V. 

W^I ELAND. 
1733-1813. 



Of all the most celebrated writers of Germany, the writer 
least celebrated among English - speakers is undoubtedly 
WieTand. Equally undoubted is another curious, a seem- 
ingly incongruous, fact. Wieland is the author of a poem, 
of which, despite a certain grave inextricable fault involved, 
it may be affirmed that it is, by eminence, of all the poetic 
productions of German genius — considerable in length and 
not dramatic — ^the one poem best fitted to interest and to 
please the English-reading public. The singularity of the 
case is increased by the circumstance, that of this exceptional 
poem of Wieland's there exists, and there has long existred 
in English, a version scarcely less charming than the charm- 
ing original. To carry the paradox to its height, there was 
formerly a time when Wieland's Oberon — ^for such is the title 
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er— was, tliroiigli Sotheby's trans- 
a EiT'rIaiid and America a& it waa 



thei 
I and 



■of the poem to which we r 
[lation, almost aa pojtuiar 
ito Germany. 

The explanation is simple enough. Wieland belongs in a 
ifllasB of writers wliom the world, in its progress, has left 
somewhat behind. He is a little antiquated now — like Klop- 
Btock, and unlike Lessing. The distinctively modem, the 
"new, the progressive, spirit in literature, was not Wieland'a. 
The order of things that came in with Goethe and Schiller 
was one in which Wieland at length appeared out of place. 
He had the effect of an anachronism in it. Not so with 
Iiessing, by a few years the senior of Wieland ; and not so 
with Herder, by a few years Wieland's junior. The differ- 
ence is, that it was through Lessing and through Herder 
that the new era opened, while it was with Wieland that the 
old era closed. 

But the old era closed splendidly with Wieland. He was 
a brilliant man of letters; upon the whole, the most brilliant 
mere man of letters that Germany has ever produced. His 
term of activity was long, and it was friutfnl to the end. He 
became the patriarch of German letters— by universal accla- 
mation recognized as such, alike for the transcendency and 
the seniority of his fame and for the jjersonal charm of the 
man. He was, in some respects, for Germany what Voltaire 
for France. 

Wieland, in fact, approximated the French type by some 
■traits of his literary character. Like the French, he studied, 
and he achieved, lightness, liveliness, clearness, grace, beyond 
any other German of hia time. No German, unless it bo 
Heine, has in this respect surpassed him since. He wrote 
for readers, and not for himself. He wrote for readers 
among people in general, and not for readers among scbol- 
ars or specialists merely. 

We thus describe a popular writer, and a popular writer 
Wieland was. But he was popular rather by the manner 
than by the matter of what he wrote. He wa'f a superficial 
inan, with no deep convictions of any sort to trouble him — 



or for him to trouble tfie world witlial. Ue wrote what 
he thonght would please, and he generally ttiieceeded. 
With this success he was satisfied. Iijetting out as a 
pietist of the Klopatockian pattern, he ended by being an 
epicnrean after the model of Voltaire. He was probably 
aa earnest at first as he was at last, and at last as he was at 
first. 

Wieland'a literary genius blosaomed early. The youthful 
piety which seemed to consecrate it commended Wieland, as 
the same thing had commended Klopstock, to the notice and 
patronage of Bodnicr. Wieland, in personal habits and 
general style of deportment, accommodated himself better 
than did Klopstock to the views and feelings of Bodraer, 
whose favored guest he in his turn, like Klopstock, became. 
Wieland drank water instead of wine, and he did not smoke. 
But the illusion, which probably was aa much Wieland's 
own as it was Bodmer's, did not last long. Young Wie- 
land, from denouncing An acre on and Anacreontiata, 
became himself such in practice of life that he could 
write Anacreontic odes from experience of bia own. The 
" Seraphic" school — so called by tho German critic Gervinns 
— of Klopstock, made, and no wonder, a public auto da j% 
in Guttingen of the books of their renegade fellow-diaciple, 
Wieland. 

Wieland was a literary courtier, and a good one, some 
lime before Goethe, eclipsing his precursor, became the 
world's proverb and paragon of such. Wieland began mak- 
ing little Weimar what it became as centre and focus of 
literary light; though the chief glory belongs, and justly 
belongs, to Goethe. At Weimar, Wieland long continued 
to live and labor, still enjoying a sufficient, but by no 
means splendid, pension from the duke, after the latter'a ar- 
rival at his majority had brought the relation of teacher and 
pupil to an end. About Wieland gathered, one after an- 
other, the stars in that resplendent constellation of literary 
genius and fame which has made Weimar " a name for- 

B" and a " Mecca of the mind" to all lovers of letters. ' 
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Wieland, Goethe, Herder, Scluller, and 
— though Richter never was properly a 
— shioe, perhaps, the brightest, as thi 
equal lustre; but there were hrilliaiit in' 
that we need not here stay to reckon. 

The attitude assumed by Wieland 
goda " who were taking Olympus by 8t( 
feet, was strikingly different from that 
ready described as the attitude of Wicli 
NiooIaL Like Nicolai, Wiehnd, 
confronted his junior rivals with chali 
smilingly gave them his hand and helj 
seat on the summit. 

The way iu which the old order 
was, naturally, by encounter of Wi< 
Wieland edited a periodical, the 
this he criticized Goethe, Goethe 
ical farce, entitled, Gods, Mtroes, and 
good-naturedly reviewed the farce id 
prmsing it, over-praising it, prononi 
that every body should read. Goetl 
He acknowledged this himself. He aai( 
ing as much in the public estimatitm 
as 1 am losing." The two became, oat' 
friends. 

The amount and the variety of 
Wieland did was prodigious. We 
tions, all of them, without even giving 
up at once his masterpiece, the Oberon. 

Wo feel obliged to say, and to say 
to our exhibition of this pnem, that 
free from the blemish of things doubtful 
aesthetic propriety. The spirit of the vei 
evil. There is in the story no intontioi 
there practical, seduction to sin. Wieh 
Voltaire, a bad-hearted man. He was n 
good-hoarted man whose good-heartedneai 
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the way of hia indiilging himself freely to the rniiioiia cost 
of others. Wieland apparently became, in mature life, a 
man of unimpeai^hable correctness in personal behavior. 
His writings were still loose, but his loosooesfl now was all 
ia his writings. 

The things to which we allude in the Oberon, and which 
we must pass with allusion, are touched aa delicately in 
phrase aa the nature of the case permitted. They are bo 
nearly innocent that at least the sin ia i-atfaer against taste 
than against raorala. And they are not mere wanton recre- 
ations in the equivocal, on the part of the author. They 
belong inseparably to the plan of his poem, a plan dictated 
to the poet by his subject. 

The story in Oberon is the story of a knight. Sir Htlon 
of Bordeaux, who unwittingly slays a son of Charlemagne, 
and is, by the implacable father, sentenced to do a aeries 
of impossible deeds in ransom of his life. These impossi- 
ble deeds he happily accomplishes, with the very impor- 
tant assiatance of Oberon and Titania, king and queen of 
the fairies, who have themselves a momentous interest of 
their own staked upon the success and virtue of the knight. 
For the elfin royal couple have, to their great misery, be- 
come hopelessly estranged from each other — Oberon having 
hastily bound himself by a mighty oalib tQ stay away from 
his spouse until one human pair should be, by proof of ut- 
termost temptation, found impregnably pure in chastity and 
in mutual truth. It goes without the saying that Sir IlQon, 
and the bride that he will win, become the blameless twain 
to bring Oberon and Titania happily together once more. 
But this does not result without much remarkable adventure 
and mischance befalling meantime both the knight and the 
fair. Of such varied experience on their part, is made Tip the 
substance of the story told in Oberon. 

Oberon opens with Sir Fl Hon already far on his way to 
achieve the feats required by vungeful Charlemagne. The 
first chance encounter tliat he meets is a happy one. It oc- 
the region of Libanon in Asia. He there falls in with 




I sn old retainer of hia father's house, wbo is overjoyed to recog- 
nize in the haiulsome stranger hia own youthful lortL "She- 
' rasniin " is the shrewd and honest fellow's name, Sherasmin, 

loyal soul, offers himself as squire to Sir HUon for complet- 
ing the forlorn and distant errantry of the gallant knight. 
No Don Quixote ia Sir HUon in the representation of Wie- 
land, but Sherasmin is a kind of Saucho Panza. The homely 
humor of the squire affords a welcome and a needed relief to 

• the tension threatened at first in the heroic character and 
exploit of the knight. 
True epic fashion, Wieland makes Sir Huon relate retro- 
apectively to Slierasmin the incidents that led to Ms setting 
out on hia present quest. The final fierce sentence of Charle- 
magne is recited as follows. Said Charlemagne (we now 
I give the text of Wieland in metrical translation): 



" Oo henca to Baitdad; in high Testal day, 
At his round table when the caliph, placed 
In stutely pomp wil.h eplendid emira graced, 
Enjoys tlie bonqiier, tanged In proud array, 
Slay him who lies tho moaarcb'B left beside. 
Daah from hia headlaas trunk Che purple tide ; 
Then to the right draw near, with courtly grace 
The benutoous lieiress of hia throne embrace, 
And thrice witli public liiaa aalute her as thy bride. 



" And while tlio caliph, at 
Such as beforo ne'er shocked a caliph's eyes, 
Blares at thy conBilenee in mute surprise, 
Then, as the Eustorns wont, with lowly mien 
Fall on the earth before hia golden tlirone, 
And gain (a trifle, proof of love alone) 
That it may please him, gill; of friend to friend, 
Four of his grinders nt my bidding send. 
And of his beard a lock with silver hair o'ergrown." 



< So much for the occasion and the motive of Hllon's 
*^expedition. 

After the first night of bivouac together, Sir Huon, who 
has been " on this occasion " gueat of Sherasmin, fares forth 
" ' ( squire in a light-hearted temper of welcome for 



fate, wliich Wicland, through Sotheby, thus buoyaiiii? 
describes : 



The day nwakes ; and straiglit from sound repose, 
Fresh as the morn, our warrior gaily rose; 
Buckles his armor oa ; while seen to stand 
With kuapssck an his shoulder, dub in hand, 
Chcerllj Bmiles his host, und lorth toward Bagdad goes. 



^^^^Therewith ends book, or canto, first. There are twelve 
cantos in all. 

The fresh, bright, breezy verse of Wieland is well repre- 
sented by hla English translator, William Sotheby. Our 
readers lose surprisingly little by beuomiug acquainted with 
Oberon in this secondary, instead of the origiual, form. We 
consider Sotheby's rendering of Wieland's Oberuri one oi 
the most successful feats of translation in verse that the 
English language contains. The transfusion of spirit from 
Wieland to Sotheby is wonderful. The chief abatement of 
praise to bo made is, that Wieland's free, idiomatic, often 
homely, expression, and the caprice of hts verso, get trans- 
posed by Sotheby into a key of somewhat greater form and 
stateliness. 

L The stanza in which Wieland composed his Oberon is a 
'"T variation of that of Ariosto in the Orlando Furioso, 
^ German original has eight lines only, where the English 
translation has nine. Wieland rhymes irregularly, and he 
makes his lines inegular in length, as the lit takes him, 
Sotheby, it will be observed, submits to rule, and has one 
mold for all his stanzas. 

The tone of the Oberon is moat felicitously chosen, and it 
ia maintained throughout with excellent art. It is, of course, 
not the high epic. Homeric, Wieland ia here, rather than 
Miltonic ; but he is Homeric in fluent ease and flexile grace 
rather than in loftiness of occasional flight. Still, Wieland 
can rise when he chooses ; only he never chooses to wing an 
ether quite so high and thin as that which Homer, wnen 
siiblimest, roaches. What a pretty, downward swoop, 

^^^^jmming the ground, of Wieland's swallow muse, is \a '.be 



i 
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Itisi line of the following stanza, tbu opening one 

Hecoud : 

Thus go the iiobia puir — and blithe and gajr 

Journey by Bunahine and the Blurry light, 

Three days down Libunou's romantic heiglit 

And wLon tlia fervor of racridiun day 

Strikes OD their Leads, tliey sock soino shadow; lair 4 

Whero groves of ancient cellars cool llio air; 

While aweet around from silver throats are heard 

Mdoilious Hotiga from many u beauteous bird, 

Thut pecks n-ith nautoD bill tlie travelerB* scattered tf 

Taiious "moving acddunta" whicli befall the ^ 
knight, we may pass in silence. The momentOOB ■ 
Lii imminent now of Sir HUoii with Oberon. 

The apparition of the fairy ting, drawn in a a 
leopards, ia too much for the nerves of Shet 
llQun gazes delighted, but Shcrasmin Bhndders with 4 
The well nigh burlesque consequence (Shoraamin i 
in terror to liis master, and therewith seizing the 1 
horse by tho bridle to pull him after in headlong f~^ 
thus described by Wieland : 

" 0, fly, sir 1 or your lifo'a not worth a song 1 " 
Bir Hiion strives, indeed, but sltives in vain; 
the old mnu speeds iii fullest flight amaiii, 
And after him drags Uiiuu'a liurse along ; 
O'er alock and stone, through bush and brake theyn 
Nor liodgB nor diieh impedes their desperate pace; 
Nor ceasod tlje wight to gcamper, foar-pursued, 
Till, clear from ont tho compitas of the wood. 
They lind theuisclves at last amid an open space. 
Oberon is not so to be thwarted. He raises a t 
wliitrh drives tha knight, ignobly dragged by biS 
Hqiiire, to seek shelter in a convent met in their 1 
Nuns and mouks fiwn neighboring closes, out that I 
gether on a short pious pilgrimage, are, at the same S 
driven to the same refuge. Shcrasmin, withoat oereiij 
l(!ave -asking, rushes incontinently in, and while tht 
tarries without, in better form to beg admittance, uf 
Oberon, in apuearance like a boy, and works a changi 
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with its surprising sequel, is thus described by Wieland 
A certain magic pipe or horn, on which much depends in the 
development of the plot, is brought into use : 

At once the storm is fled, serenely mild 

Heay*n smiles around, bright rays tiie sky adorn, 

While beauteous as an angel newly bom 

Beams in the roseate dayspring, glow*d the child. 

A lily stalk his graceful limbs sustained, 

Bound bis smooth neck an ivory horn was chained. 

Yet lovely as he look'd, on all around 

Strange horror stole, for stern the fairy frowned, 

And o'er each saddenM charm a sullen anger reigned, 

He to his rosy lip the horn applies. 

And breatlies enchanting tones of fairy sound: 

At once old Shei'asmin iu giddy round 

Reels without stop— away the spinner flies, 

Seizes a hoary nun without a tooth, 

Who dies to dance, as if the blood of youth 

Boil'd in her veins ; the old man deftly springs, 

Bounds like a buck, while every caper flings 

Her veil and gown in air, that all laugh loud forsootll 

Cloister and convent bum with equal rage, 
Nor hoary hairs, nor rank the dauce withstand^ 
Each sinner takes a sister by the hand, 
And in the gay contention all engage. 

Meantime Oberon talks graciously with the knight, 
^herasmin, too, he first relieves from the necessity of dancing, 
and then comforts with a most reviving draught from an 
empty-looking bowl, from which, lifted to his lips, flowed 
delicious wine. Finally, the fairy monarch presents both 
bowl and horn to Htlon, with explanation and with solemn 
adjuration, as follows : 

" Does but its snail-like spiral hollow sing 
A lovely note soft swell'd with gentle breath, 
Though thousand warriors threaten instant death, 
And with advancing weapons round curing ; 
Then, as thou late hast seen, in restless dance 
All, all must spin, and every sword and lance 
7 
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Tad witii die ezhjuuted warrion to the ground. 

Bat if cbou pal is witii impatient aoond, 

I at thj call appeae; nan swift than lightning glaooeL 

"-% at diat timev mj padi from thine recede 

Fvaa the woridy if booadfeaB space between, 

I at thj aaie am in a mcmpnt seen; 

Yet oh I leaerre tiij call fix* utmost need; 

And take this bowi^ whose goidai round coatains 

Pure wine^ aeff-apringiag from a thousand rans^ 

If toucii'd bj guifeleas mouth; but if base lip 

Dare with rash taste tfie codsooos nectar sip, 

Tis TQtdy and barns the wietdi with guilt-aTengrog painsl " 

The kn^ht with grateful hand each wwider takes, 

Pledge of the £iTor of his fairy finend; 

And when he sees the rajrs of mom ascend. 

And paint the parple douds with golden flakes, 

He asks the waj to Bagdad^s destined wall — 

**Hencef cries the dwarf^ ^wiiere £une and honor call: 

And, oh ! ma j nerer Oberon bdiold 

T*sat dreadful hour, when Huon, good and bokl, 

Maj jield to deeds of shame^ that need his soul appall 

"Mot that thj heart and spirit I mistrust; 

But, ah ! thou art a child of Adam^s kind, 

Form'd of soft day, and to the future blind! 

Woes without end oft spring from transient lust: 

My Mrarning words thj happiness intend; 

Forget not, youth, the counsel of a friend." 

Then witli his lily wand he touched the knight, 

And Hiion views, unexpected sight ! 

Roll'd from his azure eyes two liquid pearls descend. « 

The raillery of Wieland, playful, and not acrid like the 
mockery of Voltaire, throws out, it will have been noted, a 
lambent tongue of bright unbuming flame that fastens, this 
time, on the brethren and sisters of those religious houses. 
Hiese all dance, perforce, while, always, the knight, " because 
his lioart is pure," is able to stay his feet against the en- 
(thantmcnt of that fairy horn. Readers must be mindful 
throughout the story that every thing good for Htlon hinges 
on liiH maintaining his firmness against the temptation, of 
which Oberon, with tears, warns him in his farewell words. 
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The magic equipment of the knight, wonderful as it already 
is, is not yet complete. One other delightfully potent wea- 
pon of might, Sir Htton will win for himself with his own 
knightly emprise. There is, of course, a lady sore beset, in 
the case. The impossible sort of thing that our young 
knight, in sheer valor, would cheerfully undertake, and, 
what is more, accomplish felicitously, without receiving sh 
much as a scratch on his person or a dint on his mail, is well 
illustrated here. The distressed lady is shut up in a castle — 
how guarded, and despite such guard how entered, let the 
poet in the following stanzas show : 

Th' enormous fabric form'd of iron ore, 

Close barred around, all avenue denied, 

Save where a little gate, scarce two feet wide, 

Stood open, and the little gate before. 

Metallic monsters of colossal height. 

Through sorcery alive, so swiftly smite 

The ground, rebellowing to their iron flail, 

That stroke and stroke between, more thick than hall, 

No beam of day can pass with undivided light 
• •••••• 

Yet bound by knighthood, Hiion firm remained 
Not to recede, though death his course oppose I 
Yet since no counsel can these dangers close, 
Since all must be by force, not prudence, gained, 
Forward he dashes through the iron flails. 
Sword raised, eyes closM — such confidence prevails! 
Heaven deigns to second his heroic trust ; 
Each fierce colossus at his foremost thrust, 
Stands motionless as death, nor other foe assails. 

Such valor and such prowess fail not of their reward, 
The maid's deliverer wins from the heathen giant, who 
meant her harm, a certain magic ring stolen by him. This 
ring will by and by stand Sir Htlon in good stead. 

Oberon soon after sends to Htlon, sleeping, a lovely dream, 
lovely and terrible. The knight sees the fairest of women, 
and at once loves her with all his heart. But, almost imme- 
diately, he sees her involved in peril from which, as will hap- 
pen in dreams, he cannot move hand or foot to save her. 
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The high-wrought sentiment of the dreaming knight is 
rudely disturbed. Squire Sherasmiu speaks, and he and the 
knight talk matters over. Readers will relish the homoroos 
Sancho Panza quality in what Sherasmin says: 

" That was a heavy dream," the old man cries; 
** Too long, perchance, upon your back you lay."— 
• ••••• • 

' Now tell me,* says the knight, with earnest air, 

' Think'st thou not, friend, that dreams, at times, declare 

The will of Heaven to man, and future scenes disclose?' 

" Such instances are known," returns the squire, 
" And since IVe followed your adventurous way. 
Wonders are things of course, seen every day; 
Yet, as your words the truth, plain truth, require, 
Freely to speak, your dreams mere dreams I hold I " 

Sir Htlon, at his squire's request, relates his dream, doing 
so with much effusion of feeling. Sherasmin at last advises 
him to cheer up and look on the bright side. He says: 

" Were I, sir, in your place, 
I should erase what grieves me from the case. 
And stick to what the spirit promised fair. 
Courage, sir knight I my hodings good declare ! 
Go forth I the living maid in Babylon embrace I " 

Onward they fare, and now they are nearing Bagdad 
(" Bagdad " and " Babylon," indifferently, Wieland, for con- 
venience, reads the " Babilone " of the original romance), 
when a pregnant adventure befalls. Sir Htlon rescues from 
the jaws of a lion a Paynim knight, who rewards his Chris- 
tian deliverer by stealing the champion's horse, riding there- 
with safely away. The reader's feeling is, by this act of 
baseness on the Saracen's part, well prepared to regard with 
less displacency what will happen to the fellow from his 
cheated rescuer's hand on the occasion of a second f atefid 
encounter impending. 

At Bagdad, all by happy chance, the knight learns that the 
caliph's daughter, she, too, had had her dream — a marvelous 
match to his own. Her maid's mother confided the matter 
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to Sir Htlon, who had become the old woman's guest. So 
far, so good; but the reluctant princess was, the very next 
day, to be married to a man she abhorred ! 

But Oberon is on the right side, and that is a great mat- 
ter — as the story, trippingly told by Wieland, abundantly 

shows : 

As fays not sparingly their favorites aid, 
A stately courser at the cottage door 
Champs, witii gay trappings richly cover'd o'er. 
Two beauteous youths in silver cloth array'd 
Wait at the stirrups, bright with burnish'd gold — 
Up vaults the knight; the boys before him hold 
Their nimble course, through secret patiiways guide. 
Rich meads fair blooming by Euphrates' side. 
Till his impatient eyes the imperial tow'r behold. 

Now to the table he advances nigh. 
And with uplifted brow in wild amaze 
Th' admiring guests upon the stranger gaze; 
Fair Rezia, tranc'd with fascinated eyes, 
. Still views her dream, and ever downward bends; 
The sultan, busy with the bowl, suspends 
All other tlioughts, prince Babcknn alone, 
Wam'd by no vision, tow'rds the guest unknown. 
All fearless of his fate his length of neck extends. 

Soon as Sir Hiion's scornfrl eyes retrace 

The man of yesterday, that he, the same 

Who lately dar'd the Cliristian God defame, 

Sits at the left, high-plum'd in bridal grace. 

And bows the neck as conscious of his guilt ; 

Swift as the light he grasps the saber's hilt ; 

Off at the instant flies the heathen's head I 

And o'er the caliph and the banquet shed. 

Up spirts his boiling blood, by dreadful vengeance spUtI 

The rest of the commission, enjoined by Charlemagne 
on the knight, proceeds to accomplishment in manner 
following: 

Low on his knee Sir Hiion humbly bends; 
With cool, heroic look, and gentle tone 
Begins — " Imperial Charles, before whose throne 
"I bow. hi}* faithful vassal hither sends. 



< 
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" To haQ thee, Asia's lord I with greeting Giir, 

" And beg — forgive, what duty bids declare — 

" (For, as my arm, my tongue obeys his laws — ) 

" And beg — great sir! — Toar grinders from jour jaws, 

" And from your reverend beard a lode of silver hair! '* 

The caliph naturally declines the complimentary loss of 
his grinders, and rejects also certain alternative proposals 
made him by the knight. The scene at length becomes 
highly uproarious in that festal hall, when suddenly Oberon 
presents himself. Wieland : 

Loud rings the aistle with rebellowing shocks; 
Night, tenfold midnight, swallows up the day; 
Ghosts, to and fro, like gleams of lightning play, 
The stony basis of tlie turret rocks ! 

• • « • • • • 

With miracle on miracle opprest, 

The caliph struggles ¥nth the pangs of death ; 

His arm hangs loose, deep drawn his heavy breath. 

Scarce beats his pulse, it flutters, sinks to rest 

At once the storm is hush'd that roar'd so loud; 

While sweetly breathing o*er the prostrate crowd, 

A lily vapour sheds arouud perfume. 

And, like an angel image on a tomb. 

The fairy spright appears, arrayed in silver cloud! 

Every thing is easy to Oberon. One of his elfin retinue 
featly plucks, without pain to the owner, four teeth from the 
jaws of the caliph, and packs them, with a tuft of his beard 
to boot, as if they were jewels, for Sir Htlon to carry home 
with him. As for HUon and his bride, Rezia by name, they, 
with their respective attendants, Sherasmin and Fatme, go 
sailing far away, borne softly through the air in a fahy 
chariot drawn by swans. Sherasmin may think his thoughts, 
but— now Wieland : 

Far other thoughts inspire the youthful pair, 
Whom love with Cytherea's swans conveys — 
Whether they speed along unwonted ways. 
Winged through the pathless regions of the air; 
Whether they roll on earth, or swim the main ; 
Whether with flying course, or flagging rein ; 
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How borne, thro' rough or smooth, by swan or steed ; 

What perils threaten, or what scenes succeed ; 

Of these no transient thought e'er flits aci'oss the brain. 

The lovers have a lovely time of it together — too lovely, 
alas ! and not Sherasmin, with long instructive tale of 
Oberon and Titania's estrangement, avails to impress them 
suflficiently with the need of self-control. (Sherasmin's di- 
dactic tale, by the way, is a borrowing of Wieland's from 
Chaucer, in that poet's piece entitled, January and May, 
Probably, however, Wieland got it, not directly from Chau- 
cer, but indirectly through Pope, who paraphrased Chaucer's 
story. This interlude of the Oheron^ Sotheby judiciously 
omits. It is a salacious affair.) The over-tempted travel- 
ers fail of fulfilling the condition on which Oberon's favor 
depends, and the fairy king, immeasurably vexed that he 
has so lost his hoped-for chance of honorable return to his 
forsworn Titania, plunges the hapless pair in manifold mis- 
eries. But Titania, tired, as is her husband, of long conjugal 
separation, intervenes, and a fresh hope dawns on their 
future. K now, against resistless temptation, they both re- 
sist, and keep true to each other in perfect faith, Oberon and 
Titania may yet come together. The trial of their steadfast- 
ness is described by Wieland in long detail, with wonderful 
delicacy for realism so daring. The two are torn asunder, 
land each without the knowledge of the other undergoes the 
terrible test. Both stand firm, and for their firmness are 
"condemned to death by fire. The pyre is built, and, by way 
of well-plotted coincidence, the two, bound face to face, are 
Taid on it together. But their enemies have reckoned with- 
out Oberon. At the exact critical moment, Htton finds the 
miraculous horn miraculously about his neck. He of course 
winds it, and sets his enemies dancing. The prosperous 
ending of all speeds on apace. 

The aerial ride which Oberon gives to Sir Htlon and his 
Amanda (so his wife, the sultan's daughter, Rezia, was 
christened) is, with its paradisaical conclusion, thus described 
by Wieland. The meeting and reconciliation of Oberon 
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with Titania are, it will be seen, introduced. The transla- 
tor's verse, like his originaPs, seems to experience an access 
of ease and swiftness in sympathy with a voyage so luxurious 
and an arrival so delightfully welcomed : 

They mount the car — the Moors may ceaseless prance 
Long as such fancies please the fairy king ; 
Though Sherasmin, who views the giddy ring, 
Thinks that to delve the dike, not weave the dance, 
Were better pastime for that roguish crew. 
Th* aerial steeds their noiseless course pursue ; 
Nimble as thought itself, and soft as sleep, 
O'er land and sea their pinions smoothly sweep, 
While zephyrs fan the clouds that round the chariot flew. 

Already they behold where twilight sweeps 

Her veil of shapeless mist o'er mount and hill ; 

And see the moon admire her image still 

In many a lake that calm beneath her sleeps. 

Night far and wide her silent shadow flings, 

As earthward gradual with descending wings 

The self-reined swans their course celestial leave ; 

When, as if woven from the rosy eve, 

Radiant before their sight a floating palace springs I 

Girt with a pleasant grove, sweet shades between, 

Where arching rose-treea meet in wavy play. 

Appeared the palace whose alluring ray 

Bright through the wood's o'orsliadowiug foliage seen. 

Diffused around its wide resplendent light. 

*' This, was not tliis tlie place? " soft breathed the knight; 

Yet, ere he forms the sound, a golden gate 

At once expands, and lo I in graceful state. 

Twice ten fair virgins float before theur ravished sight 

With ever-blooming cheeks the virgins move. 

Beauteous as May, and decked in robes of snow; 

And hail, triumphant from the world of woe. 

The pair whom Oberon greets with boundless love. 

To graceful measures glide the choral throng. 

And truth's immortal guerdon swells the song — 

" Come, faithful pair I " (while golden cymbals ring. 

Light as they weave the dance, and sweetly sing) 

" Blest pair I receive this wreath I to you these flowers belong." 
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• The lovers, scarce themselves, in blissful trance 
Bapt in another world, float hand in hand, 
Where ranged on either side the virgins stand; 
There, as a sun, before their dazzled glance, 
And like a bridegroom robed iu radiant sheen, 
The fairy monarch stood with graceful mien. 
No more In sweet disguise, a lovely child ; 
On youth's full bloom eternal beauty smiled, 
And sparkling on his hand th* enchanted ring is seen. 

Titania, by his side, with roses wreathed. 

Gleams Hke a bride in moonlight's modest ray ; 

Their wedded hands a myrtle crown display ; 

" Take," with sweet tone tlieir souls harmonious breathed, 

" Thou faithful pair I for you alone decreed. 

This well-earned chaplet, victory's heavenly meed I 

Receive from friendly hands the gift divine I 

And long as ye retain this favored sign, 

So never irom your hearts shall happiness recede I " 

The final incidents form a fit and felicitous issue to so 
much remarkable vicissitude of fortune. The return of the 
pair to Charlemagne's court happens upon the occasion of a 
tournament, of which the prize proposed to the victorious 
knight is — what, to be sure, but Sir Htion's own ancestral 
castle and domain, confiscated to this purpose in view of the 
supposed certainty of his never returning! Sir Ution is not 
left in the lurch by his fairy friend Oberon. How he is sumpt- 
uously provided, to make good his claim to his own; and how, 
with fortune equal to his virtue, he accomplishes this — it 
may be safely left to the imagination of the reader to guess. 
Here is the very last stanza of the poem ; in it, the emperor 
handsomely recovers himself to something like imperial mag- 
nanimity: 

Charles from his throne descends, with noble grace 

Bids welcome to the court the beauteous bride : 

The peers that press around on every side 

The youthful hero in their arms embrace — 
' The youthful liero. from such perils freed, 
; Who, home returned, achieved the adventurous deed — 
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The emperar c1s9p9 him with paternal band — 

"And ne'er," he criea, "be wanting to our land, 

A prince like tliee, to win high virtue's heavenly meed." 

Oberon ia unique in German literature for happy whole- 
ness and oneneKs. The plot la a masterpiece of felicity and 
skill in invention and joinery. Wieland was indebted for 
his idea to an anonymous French cKanson tie ge-ite, so-called, 
that is, " song of exploit," belonging to the Middle Ages, en-_ 
titled Muon of Bordeaux. This work, in Wiuland's time, 
existed only in manuscript. A year or two, however, before 
Oberon was begun, a bare abstract of the old romance was 
printed, Tliis became in Wieland'a mind the quick seed 
which sprang up and bloomed in the brilliant flower of the 
Oberon. 

Wieland used great freedom with hia original romance. 
Grenerally, hia changes wefe for the better. We have seen 
the French critic, Saint-Marc Girardin, quoted as expressing 
a preference for Muon of Sordeaux over Wieland'a Oberon. 
lie seemed to find the medijBval poem more delicate in de- 
Roribing the passion of love than is its modern version. This 
criticism is to us incomprehensible. The present writer has 
had the cnriosity to look with some care over the pages of 
Iliion de Bordeattx, now accessible in print to the public, 
and he has lighted upon nothiny; there deserving the praise 
of delicacy, in contrast with Wieland'a Oberon. The caliph's 
(ailmiral's) daughter, for example, in the chanson de geste, is 
so unscrupulously eager for her foreign and unknown Chris- 
tian lover that, to get out of the way all obstacles to the 
union she desires, she is even fain to put her father to death 
wiih her own hands. 

And yet we do not rate very high the delicacy of Oberon. 
Delicacy the poem has, but it is delicacy of touch rather 
than delicacy of tone. The tone is not high. There is little 
to uplift in the Oberon. The poem runs along on a some- 
what lowly moral level. It is of the earth, earthy. The intel- 
lectual level of the poem is not much higher than the moral, 
some imagination, some fancy, much felicity of 
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phrase, of metre, of rhythm, sufficient wealth of invention, 
"ffut Iti&e is no thought save what is perfectly commonplace 
thought. This conmionplaceness in thought may he praised 
' as a virtue of the OberoUy and we will not gainsay ; hut as 
at least a characteristic of the Oberon^ it cannot he denied. It 
is truly surprising how simple, how ordinary, how ohvious, 
how matter-of-course, how commonplace, every thing in the 
Oberon is — ^the plot and the machinery heing supposed given. 
This perhaps is as it should he. It prohahly constitutes the 
ahsolute triumph of the poet and the artist. But it is a 
triumph achieved in a comparatively humhle order of things. 
In short, the Oberon is the finest poem that exists of its 
class ; but its class is modest indeed compared with that of 
such a modem handling of an ancient theme as Tennyson 
gave us when he wrote his Guinevere. Some readers, with 
those verses of Milton in mind appealing every thing to the 
" perfect witness of all-judging Jove," and awarding fame 
strictly, 

As he pronounces lastly on each deed, 

may like to see the Olympian sentence of Goethe: "So long 
as poetry remains poetry, gold gold, and crystal crystal, 
Oberon will be loved and admired as a masterpiece of po- 
etic art." 

Wieland's prose works have none of them resisted the 
antiquating influence of time. In one of his " dialogues of 
the gods" there is a rather interesting anonymous introduc- 
tion, as ".ITie Unknown," of Jesus Christ in the character of 
an interlocutor. This unknown personage converses with 
Jupiter and Numa. He sketches to those pagan divinities, 
quite as a Voltairean deist might be expected to make him 
do, his own enthusiastic scheme of beneficence to the 
human race. Jupiter, somewhat satirically, treats him with 
the condescension of seniority. The time chosen for the 
dialogue to occur seems to be that of Constantine the Great 
(A. D. 300). When, in due time, the mysterious stranger 
vanishes, the dialogue concludes with the following ex- 
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VL 

HERDER 

1744-1803. 

Among the greater divinities of the German literary 
Olympus Goethe is generally the one selected to stand for 
Jovo, the monarch of them all. This, if regard be had 
chiefly to supremacy of fame and of influence, is, of course, 
an arrangement of the hierarchy not to be quarreled with. 
We, however, imagine that Goethe's noble personal presence, 
" the irowi of Jove himself," has, by natural, if illogical, as- 
sociative effect, had something to do with the instinctive and 
ahnost universal acclamation which has crowned this elect 
favorite of fortune the German literary Zeus. 

Herder was a less impressive-looking physical man than 
was Goethe; but, if physical qualities were to be carefully 
denied any influence, and if moral qualities were to weigh, 
and to weigh equally with intellectual, in making their pos- 
sessor a candidate for pre-eminent place; if a certain inborn 
kingliness of soul, a certain proud consciousness imprinted on 
tlie brow, of inalienable native right to reign, were to be 
aecoj^ed in evidence of title — in one word, if ethical height 
as well as mental bread tli were to be measured, in finding 
out the true Jove among German literary men, then Her- 
dei-, and not Goethe, would undoubtedly be that monarch. 
In our own opinion, at least, the erectest, the stateliest, in 
short, seen by the eye of the morally- judging mind, the 
kintrliest, of all his peers is he. 

Hut this majestic man was not, like Goethe, bom to ease 
and leiaure. The mien of courtliness and command, the 
grace of elegance in manner, which in Herder so well com- 
ported with his fame, were not the fruit to him of early habit 
and example. Herder was of poor, almost squalid, extrac- 
tion. Kurke proudly told the Duke of Bedford: " JVitor in 
adversu7)i [' T struggle against adverse circumstance '] is the 



motto for a man like me." With mucli more force of truth. 
Herder miglit have said the same concerning himself. 

Herder's life was atill bound in shallowa and in miseriee, 
when, from tlie great tide in ailaira created by Frederick the 
Great, a sudden flush flowed into his native village, which 
bore the eager youth unexpectedly out into sea-room. A 
regiment returningfromtheSeveu Years' War was quartered 
at Mohrungen. The regimental surgeon got his eye on Her- 
der, and proposed making him a student of surgery. The 
beneficiary was in return to translate a professional treatise of 
"his patron's into Latin. This was done ; but the first surgical 
opei-alion witnessed by the student settled the business for 
him. lie fainted away at the sight, and renounced the pro- 
fession forever. Ho was destined, as will presently appear, 
to be, later, a subject, instead of a practitioner, of surgery. 
Then, sufiering such as he could not see in another, he en- 
dured himself with stoic fortitude. His Imagination, more 
sensitive than his nerves, made sympathy to him more pain- 
ful than pain. 

Herder was fairly out in the world now ; alas, however, — 
the business of surgery abandoned — with nothing to do, but 
starve — ^or return to Mohrungen. He chose starving; and 
remained at KOnigsberg, whither he had gone with his friend 
the surgeon. His acquaintances in Kttnigaberg helping him 
a little, and his kindred helping him a little from home, he 
entered the University of Konigsberg, to study theology. 
"Plain living and high thinking " sustained him — sometimes 
it would seem to have been more the " high thinking " than the 
"plain living"; the living was so very plain, and therewithal 
so scant — mere broad, and short rations of that. This lofty 
spirit, when, toward the end of life, he felt himself sinking, 
sighed and said, " 0, if some grand new thought would come 
and pierce ray soul through and through, I should be well in 
a moment," Who knows ? That may have been a wind of re- 
miniscence out of Ilia own past. Perhaps he unconsciously 
remembered "nourishing a youth sublime" on that nobler 
Olympian fare, the diet of "high thinking," when 
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was a petmiless student at the [Tnivcreity of KOiug» 
.erg. 

At K6nigab«rg, he fell upon the time of the great philos- 
ipher Kant. 

Not Kant, however, but a man far leas known than Kant,_ 
man in fact scarcely known at all except to the sjiecialist 
in Genuan literature, exerteil in Kunigaberg the leading i 
fluence on Herder's inlelleotual development and history. 
Haiuann was nothing less than an indispensable factor in the 
making of Herder into what he became. Herder became 
i>ne of the acknowledged chief ruling powers in the worliL 
_ of Germ.in thought and German letters; and this without. 
. writiug any single work that can justly be called a masler- 
rpiece of literature. His fame was greater than any literary 
achievement to whicli it could appeal, and his influence was 
still greater than his fame. Herder taught his countrymen 
'.o study ihu literatures of the Kast, Herder taught his coun- 
,rymen to explore the treasures of popular poetry among. 
iifferent peoples; and the teacher was really Hamann throngh 
Herder, Uuconsciously, Hamann had moved a mind that was 
to move the world — the world, that is, of German literature. 
The character, in especial, of hreadtli, of catholicity, of open 
hospitality to ideas, which we have already atlribated to- 
German letters, was an impression and impulse received more 
^from Herder than from any other hand. Herder was, carly^ 
by personal contact, as well as through the influence of his 
books, one of the chief teachers of Goethe. Later, the grow- 
ing moral separation between them left Goethe less capable 
of receiving the elevating influence which Herder was not, 
less, but more and more, capable of imparting, A letter of 
Herder's on the subject of Goethe'8 WilMm Meister makes, 
dignified but melancholy note of this. It is a letter addressed' 
to a lady, the Countess Bandissin, who seems to have applied 
to Herder for his opinion of that prodnction of Goethe's,^ 
Herder writes : 

I ovre you an aanwer respecting Goethe's novel (WUhebn Meisltr)i 
Do not reprouch me aa though. I were m^Belf tlie author, for I hi,vt 
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read it the other day, later than most people. Many years ago, indeed, 
he read us some passages that pleased us, alihough we even then re- 
gretted the bad company that his hero keeps so long. But then the 
story was quite a different thing. We made the young man's acquaint- 
ance in his childhood, and conceived an interest in him that gradually 
increased, even when ho went astray. Now it has quite another cast ; 
we see the hero from the first where we had rather not see him at all, 
and are left to find out for ourselves how he got there, while at the same 
time he is no longer sufiQciently interesting in himself to merit our sym- 
pathy. I have expostulated witliout effect, and none of the scenes 
where Philina appears were shown to me in manuscript. My own opiuion 
of all that part is the same as yours, and, I should imagine, as that of all 
right-thinking people. Goethe thinks otherwise ; truthfulness of scene 
is to him all in all, and he troubles himself extremely little about eleva- 
tion of sentiment or moral gracefulness. In fact, this is the fault of many 
of his writings, and the difference of our sentiments has caused him to 
desist from taking my opinion on any of them. I hate the whole gen- 
eration of his Marianas and Philmas ; and neither in life nor the repre- 
sentation of it can I endure any sacrifice of actual morality to mere talent, 
or what people call by that name. 

Herder, widely and brilliantly famous as a preacher, had 
been drawn to Weimar by the invitation of the Grand Duke — 
to become in tlbe end " superintendent " of the clergy of his 
realm. He there of course knew Goethe well, had in fact 
known him before going there, and he in due time became 
acquainted with Schiller, when Schiller also came, first to 
Jena, near by, and afterward to Weimar; but his rela- 
j> ion to them was never quite easy. That Herder was felt 
by those two great reigning powers of Weimar to be, in 
example and in sentiment, a rebuke to such license as 
Goethe practiced and as Schiller allowed, was reason enough 
"why that pure and strenuous spirit should be, as he was, 
under some cloud of disfavor with them. Schiller, for ex- 
ample, writing to Korner, condescended again and again to 
peddle out, to the disadvantage of Herder, the spiteful gossip 
of the frivolous, current in that corrupt little capital, Weimar. 
Here is one of his stories, amusing undoubtedly, and, how- 
ever self-evidently unverifiable, having a certain likeness to 

life. It seems at least to illustrate the unwillingly reverent 
8 
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^^npopular coDception, prevailing in the time aud the place, with 
^^pi!^artl to the character of Herder ; as well as the relation 
whith could not but subsist between a man so chaste and so 
serious, and the producer, or the encourager, of a literature 
libidinous like the Roman ElegUt of Goethe published by 
Schiller in his magaziue The Hours. (" Some of the coarsest 
of Goethe's Elegies were purposely omitted, not to shook 
decency too much," Schiller writes to Korner.) Schiller's 
prtory : ' 



Ocrdur and liis wile live in selfish raUremenl, Troni which they oicluda 
every other son ot earth. But as both are proud and violent, Ihese self- 
eloulod deities often dispute with each other. When this is tho case they 
retiro to their respective upurtmeuta, aud letters go up-stairs and down 
Btwrs betwooQ the two. until tbe lad; ouien her husband's room and re< 
oiLoB aoiiiD portion oC his writiuga, tidding the words, "lie who wrote 
Uiat must he a god, and aoger caunot touch him." Whereupon tlie ap- 
poased ilordcr throws his arnis round her neck and the quarrel is rnsdo 
Praise the Almighty that ye are immortall 



i 

^^H^ The story reminds ns that Herder has previously found a 
^^H wife, without onr having taken note of the fact. Ilia mar- 
^^P riage was a nearly ideal one. The wife he found will be 
spoken of in a passage presently to be shown from the auto- 
biography of Goethe. Meantime, one or two more bits of 
allusion to Herder out of the letters of Schiller to KSmer. 
^H - These will help stilt farther to set out in distinctness, by 
^^■' oontrast, that noble severity in Herder, the firm outline of 
^^K which not even the enei'vating softness of Weimar could 
^^" prevail to subdue. Schiller says: 

Herder was cut out for a diatinj^uished dignitary of the Roman Oatbolic 
' Ohuroh, genially inaipid aud oratoriwiJly pliant when he wisliea to please. 

Schiller says again : 

Whut disgusts me moatwith him [Herder] is an indolent careleaaneia, i 
Bccompanied by siircastie impudence. He shows a venomous envy lo- 
rd all that is good and energetic, and aSecta to protect what is middling. 
He made the moat offensive remarks lo Goethe about his JHeister. Hia 
heart Is overloaded with bile against Eaut and the pbiloEophers of Uie 
w school 
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The qaerulous, not to say termagant, tone of Schiller in 
the foregoing quoted expressions of his is, we regret to say, 
not uncharacteristic of this famous man, as he appears, often 
in most disadvantageous contrast with his friend, in his cor- 
respondence with Korner. Herder, it seems,_wagi " iflipu- 
dent " ! Of what sort his impudence was it is easy to guess, 
from Schiller's allusion to Herder's " offensive " remarks to 
Goethe ahout that author's Wilhdm Meister. Now let Go- 
ethe himself speak of Herder in the promised passage from 
the former's autobiography. Goethe here exhibits himself, 
as well as Iferder, to fine advantage. Goethe is recounting 
the experiences that befell him when he was a student in the 
University of Strasburg. He says: 

The most important eveut, one that was to have the weightiest conse- 
qiieuces for me, was my acquaintance with Herder, and the nearer con- 
nection with him which sprang from it. [The first meeting of the two 
was a casual one at Strasburg.] At parting I begged permission to 
wait on him at his own residence, which he granted me kindly enough. 
I did not neglect to avail myself repeatedly of this favor, and was more 
and more attracted by him. He had a certain gentleness in his manner 
which was very suitable and becoming without l>eing exactly easy. . . . 
By various questions he tried to make himself acquainted with me and 
my situation, and his power of attraction operated on me with growing 
strength. I was, generally speaking, of a very confiding disposition ; 
and with him especially I had no secrets. It was not long, however, 
before the repelling pulse of his nature began to appear and placed me 
in no small uneasiness. 

It seems that young Goethe had a mania for collecting, 
not autographs, and not postage-stamps, but the " seals " of 
titled personages. Goethe says: 

I related to him many things of my youthful occupations and tastes, 
and, among others, of a collection of seals, which I had principally gotten 
together through the assistance of our family friend, who bad an exten- 
sive correspondence. I had arranged them according to the Slate Cat- 
endar, and by this means had become well acquainted with all the poten- 
tates, the greater and lesser mightinesses and powers, even down to the 
nobility under them. These heraldic insignia had often, and in particu- 
lar at the ceremonies of the coronation, been of use to my memory. I 
spoke of these things with some complaconcy; but ho was of another 
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t^^iLfXL. *ui srx ocIt sripfed u« sabject of all interest, but also cod* 
trlreii u> aak/t h rJdioJous aod tmbuIj di^gusiing. From this his spirit 
of ctXiXndjOioa I tAd mocb to 



At the time of which Croethe, throaghoat this passage, is 
speaking, Herder was on a visit to Strashorg to receive sur- 
gical treatment for a disorder in his eyes. Goethe says : 

I foiiod ererj reaaoQ to admire his great finimess and endurance ; for 
neitlier during the numerous surgical operations, nor at the oft-repeated 
painful dressings, did he show himself in any degree irritable; and of 
all of us he seemed to be the one that suffered least . . . Herder could 
be charm inglj prepossessiug and brilliant^ but he could just as easilj 
turn an ill-humored side foremost 

During the whole time of this cure I visited Herder morning and even- 
ing; I even remained whole days with him, and in a short time accus- 
tomed myself so much the more to his chiding and fault-finding, as I 
duily learned to appreciate his beautiful and great qualities, his exten- 
sive knowledge, and his profound views. The infiuenoe of this good- 
nutured blusterer was great and important He was five years older 
than myself, which in younger days makes a great difference to begin 
with; and as I acknowledged him for what he was, and tried to value 
that which ho had already produced, he necessarily gained a great supe- 
riority over mo. But the situation was not comfortable; for older per- 
HOUH, with whom I had associated hitherto, had sought to form me wiih 
iiululgonco, perhaps had even spoiled me by their lenity; but from Her- 
der, bohavo as one might, one could never expect approval As now, 
on the one side, my great affection and reverence for him, and, on the 
other, tho discontent which ho excited in me, were continually at strife 
with onch other, there aroso within me an inward struggle, the first of 
it") kind which I had experienced in my life. Since his conversations 
\vt'n> at all Cuuoa important, whether he asked, answered, or communi- 
oaUni his opinions in any other manner, he could not but advance me 
daily, nay, hourly, to now views. 

Wo huvo Iwon tho more willing to prolong our condensations 
from this part of GiK^ho^s autobiography, because they not 
\>nl\ oxhibit in striking testimonial from the highest author- 
ity tho iNMunu^ndii^g iutoUeotual and moral worth of Herder, 
but iUsK\ in doing thi^ lot Goethe, by anticipation, make an 
ituort^stit\g ,^nd. on iho whoK\ highly favorable impression of 
hiiu>olt\ l^xvtboV is a grt\at name in German literature, 
>^hioh. in iu^ own pUoo. will demand laige room for its due 
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proportionate display. The whole of German literary his- 
tory may be regarded as a vista leading up to Goethe. Let 
us do what we properly can to show him by occasional 
glimpses on the way. 

If, in accordance with Richter's suggestion, Herder was 
rather a poem than a j)oet, jet he did write poetry as well 
lisprose. His most considerable production in verse was a 
treatment oTthe theme of the Cid. We have no space to show 
"amy thing more than a very short flight of Herder's muse. 
This, however, shall be in a piece that admirably illustrates 
the elevation and seriousness of his character. And yet it 
IS a skating song. Klopstock seems to have set the fashion 
t^itmaSe skating so popular a recreation among cultivated 
people in Germany. Goethe, after him, was an enthusiastic 
"slLater. The assertion may with confidence be hazarded thai 
there was never a lyric on sport of any kind pitched in a key 
loftier than that of the following skating song by Herder. 
It will be observed that a strong homiletic bias seems to em- 
barrass somewhat the free lyric swing of our poet. He mor- 
alizes his song, drawing, with not, it must be admitted, the 
most brilliant success, an analogy between skating and liv- 
ing. We use Mr. C. T. Brooks's version, but shorten by 
omitting two of the stanzas: 

Away and away o'er the deep-sounding tide 
On crystals of silver we sweep and we glide: 
•The steel is our pinion, our roof the broad blue, 
And heav'n's pure breezes our pathway pursue. 
So, joyfully, brothers, we glide and we sweep 
Away and away over life's brazen deep. 

. • . • . a 

Look up, now! How sparkles that blue sea on high; 
And below us, in frost, gleams a star-lighted sky. 
For He who with suns studded heaven o'erhead, 
Beneath us a frost-flowered meadow hath spread. 
So, joyfully, brothers, we float and we glide 
Through life's starry meadows away far and wida 

He made us this palace so airy and wide 
And gave us steel feet amid dan$;ers to ^lide ; 
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la ^Kr frosts «f mid>inDter be kindles our blood \ 
We hevmr, we swecfk, o'er ibe trestchenMis flood. 
So. ienrjesslT, brotbers, steel-beuted, we sweep 
Otst ibe flMmdiiig iibjaaes of life's storaiy deep. 

Lrt US ^ JA once to HciHo^s prose.' This is in quantity 

T scfBcikaii^T Jtniple. Sixty Tolmnes, in one edition, his printed 

^ r»r.\3ncaictins £11. But in all those sixty volumes — full of 

j i}>.«iur!.i^ qnkk uhI quickening thought, as they are — there 

*< ^^ TX'pejas no single production generally reckoned a true 

l:urajy masterpiece Herder's mind was too eager, too ver- 

j^*:»c\ i»x> omerprising^ too fond of forward movement, of 

]':;.»:^c«Cvring, of adveniure, to have the long patience neces- 

^^iAT V : »>r iLe olaWnuiim of a completely rouoded and finished 

r.urjiry woit He lo\ed best of all to be a life-giving force 

10 oaI^ot minds^ He was by eminence, as by eminence he 

chv^^<• lo K\ a leaoher. 

f lUniox's Kssi Kx>k Goethe pronounced to be his Ideas to- 
) 9,\7'yi yj IV4*k*fiOfJty oflluiory; and this judgment the com- 
r.^.v^r. opinivMi of oriiios has confirmed. Of Herder's Philosophy 
*;*•' //>>r.>^\ aiVor\iingly, we shall do most wisely to give here 
Sv^:r.o .-^vwunl — ^ntvessarily a very meagre account it must be. 
Tb.o aim v>f This work is nothiug less than to reduce the 
wb.v^lo of human history to ihe unity and the orderly progress 
ot A vlo\ olopmeut* The human race is, by an effort of phil- 
osv^plno and imiigiuative historic generalization, conceived 
:u< a ivmplox individual having its infancy, its* youth, its 
maturity. The idoa is almost an anticipation, in the historic 
roalm, of tlio idea of evolution — that master-thought of cur- 
ivnt spooulation in science and philosophy with which we 
aiv now all so familiar. Like the true German, Herder be- 
gins, widely and ri^motoly, with the earth itself, man's abode, 
as a n\oml>er of the svstem of the universe. He wishes to 
bo thorough, comprehensive, exhaustive. K the truth must 
be told, all the earlier part of his work is as dry, and much 
of it is as oarren, as it is ambitious and profound. Of the 
"^dih and scope of the treatment, some stimulating idea 
be formed from the titles to a few of the chapters. 
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Astronomy, Geology, Physical Geography, appear succes- 
sively in those of the first " Book," as the following citations 
will show: 

1. Our Earth is a Star among Stars. 2. Our Earth is one of the middle 
Planets. 3. Our Earth has undergone many Revolutions ere it became 
what it now is. 4. Our Earth is an Orb, which revolves round its own 
Axis, and in oblique direction toward the Sun. 5. Our Earth is enveloped 
with am A.tmosphere, and is in conflict with several of the celestial Bodies. 
6. The Planet we inhabit is an Earth of Mountains rising above the 
Surface of the Waters. 1. The Direction of the Mountains renders our 
two Hemispheres a Theatre of the most singular Variety and Change. 

Subsequent books treat of the animal and the vegetable 
creation in relation to the organization of man, of the supe- 
riority of man to every other animate creature, and so forth 
and so forth. No thoughtful person can barely glance over 
the table of contents without feeling that here wrought a mind 
of aspiring ambition, if not of masterly power, to grasp and ' 
to wield 'material to its purpose. Except, however, to the 
very thoughtful, and withal very studious, person, the prom- 
ise held out is not of highly entertaining discussion. It is 
not till Herder advances to treat, in his wide comparative 
way, particular races of men and particular periods of his- 
tory, that he becomes at all interesting to the general reader. 
He then reminds you of Montesquieu, to whom indeed 
Herder, as he himself acknowledges, is not a little indebted 
for suggestion and lead in the path which he follows. 

Of the really religious, while quasi-deistic, spirit in which '^" 
Herder conducted his philosophic inquiries, the work itself as 
a whole is a monumental witness. The following sentences 
from the preface exhibit this spirit in distinct expression: 

Thus, Great Being, Invisible, Supreme Disposer of our race, I lay at 
thy feet the most imperfect work that mortal ever wrote, in which he 
has ventured to trace and follow thy steps. Its leaves may decay and its 
characters vanish ; forms after forms, too, in which I have discerned 
traces of thee, and endeavored to exhibit them to my brethren, may mold- 
er into dust ; but thy purposes will remain, and tlion wilt gradually un- 
fold them to thy creatures, and exhibit them in nobler forms. Happy if 
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^m or oblivion, and 1 

Tli« t'tiormouu breadth and inclusion of Herder's plan i 
1 impressively shown in the mere list of the nations whose hla- 
Ijlory b« treats in separate chaptere. Yon may count these 
^terally by scores. 

Opening hia volumes at bayard, in that portion of their 

I contents in whieh Hi'rder luminously discusses the histoiy of_ 

^ tho Romans, we light on the following remarkable expres- 

r riun, rhapsodic almost to the point of grammatical incoher- 

•noc. This, as will naturally occur to the student of 

Hommsen, sulislanlially anticipates that hei'o-worahiping 

luHtorian's enthusiastic appreciation of Julius Cffisar: 

Wliuu 111 llie throng of battls or in the lumult or the forutii the ooun- 
Ummuw ut CaMiir reuius ils coDatant Beraoit;, and his heart beats with 
imtgnsninioiis deoiencj oroo toward his eDGmies; grpal man, even with 
til the view Into which levity l«d thee, if thou didst oot dofierve 
monareh of Rome, tio man ever did] But dcHar waa more thftn thit 
wiw CuiBar. The highest throue on earth decorated Itseir with hia n 
thNt it (uuld have adorood itself m'th his spirit also I that Tor ages fk> 
ouuld liMVQ beeu aiiimiiled with the benevoleut, viijilani, compraheiisiTa 
niludorCu<^rl 

The latter part of tlie work is largely occupied with 1 
history of the propagation ol' Christianity. This .subject iiB 
reatcd in tli« t^nlm, dispassionate, rational spirit of the de- 
Istical philosopher calling himself and, whether truly or 
ipoHing hlmaelf. Christian. Herder was certainly a de- 
' vout man, but as certainly he was not a Christian,' in the' 
Bonse of being an evangelical Christian, so-called. He was 4i 
ntionatist, and the fountain-head of theological rationalism) 
D Germany, This, in the view of those who, bearing what- 
trer sectarian name, inherit from him the spirit of rational- 
1 in religion, is Herder's praise. Herder's character it is^ 
i any rate, in the view of all who judge him according to 
Uie truth. 

'xhibit the attitude — rather, it will he observed, that o 
ligiiified, self-centred reverence, as toward a man, than 
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that of supreme devotion and worship, as toward a dtviae 
being — assumed by Herder in presence of Jeaua Christ, we 
quote tbe following personal iipoatrophe to Mm, occurring at 
the close of a sort of preface or proem to that section of 
his work in which the author begins to treat of the his- 
tory of Christianity: 

Wilh reverence I bend before thy nable form, tbou head and founder 
a! a kingdom so great in its objeet, so durable in Ua extent, ao simple and 
animuted in its principles, so efficacioua in its motivea, that the sphere ol 
thitt terrestrial life appears too narrow for it. Nowhere in hiatorj And I 
a revolulJon ao quietlj effected in ao ahort a time, planted in auch a aio- 
galar manner b; feeble instruments, propagated over all the earth with 
yet tndetenoinable effect, and cultivated so aa to produce good or bad 
fruit, us thai, which baa spread among oatious under the nnme, not 
properly of Ik;/ religion, that ia to sa.y, of tliy vita! scheme for the welfare 
of mankind, but mostly of Iky worship, that is, an uoreflecting adorotjon 
of thy cross and person. Thy penetruLing mind foresaw this ; and it is 
dishonoring thy name to affix it M every turbid stream from thy pure 
fountain. We wiQ avoid it as much as possible; thy placid form shall 
alaod alone before the whole history, that takes its rise from thee. 

The whole treatment of this important topic of Herder's 
discussion is very much in the tone and manner of Professor 
Seeley's .Eece Homo, 

Finally, we may display at once the entire scheme of 
Herder's Philosf^hy of Sistory by condensing here his 
chapter of general reflections on the history of Greece. 
Tlie instance of Greece, he says himself, presents a kind of 
microcosm of the history of humanity at large. The process 
of historic evolution, complete, may thus, according to Her- 
der, be studied here in an example existing on a scale conve- 
niently reduced. Let ua begin with Herder's statement of 
what he calls his " first grand principle: " 

Whataier am taiie place among mankirtd, within (he sphere 0/ given 
nrcunuMnces of time, place, and nation, otftiiiflj/ does take place. 

Of tliis Greece afibrds theamptest and most beautiful proofs. . . . The 
wbole history of lumikind is a pnre natural history of human powers, 
Bdions, and propenRitiea, modified by time and place. . . . 
1 I This philosophy will first and most eminently guard ua from uttribnting 

HHMke taota that appear in history to the piirticnlar hidden purposes of a -^H 
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scheme of things i^nknowa to ua, or the magical induence of invisible 
powers which we would not venture to name in connection with natural 
phenomena. . . . 

Why did enlightened Greeks appear in the world? It was because 
'Qreeks existed, and existed jyindersuch circumstaacea that they could not 
-- bo otherwise than enlightened. Why did Alexander invade India ? Be- 
(3a use he was Alexander, the son of Philip; and from the dispositions his 
father had made, the deeds of his nation, his age and character, his reading 
of Homer, etc, knew nothing better that he could undertake. But if we 
attribute his bold resolution to the secret purpose of some superior power, 
and his heroic achievements to his peculiar fortune, we run the hazard^ 
on the one hand, of exalting his most senseless and atrocious actions 
into designs of the Deity, and, on the other, of detractiug from his personal 
courage and military skill, while we deprive the whole occurrence of its 
natural form. . . . History is the science of what is, not of what possibly 
may be according to the hidden designs of fate. 

Secondly. What is true of one people Jiolds equally true with regard to the 
connection ofseverol together — ihey are joined as time and pJgfie tmite ffiem; 
they act upon one another as the combination of active powers directs. 

We are incorporating the present condensation of Herder's 
general reflections on the history of Greece,, mot because 
these reflections constitute the most vividly interesting thing 
that we could produce out of the work — this is far from be- 
ing the case — but because they are in the highest degree 
^^resentative oi his attempted philosophy of history. If we 
should speak out our own individual mind on the point, we 
should have to say that Herder's great principles sometimes — 
for example, in the case of the one last given — seem to us 
chiefly futile and barren truisms. We omit Herder's expan- 
sion and exemplification of his second great principle, and 
go on to the third. He says: 

Thirdly. The cultivation of a people is the flower of its existence; its dis- 
play is pleasing indeed^ but transitory. 

. . . The cultivation of Greece grew with time, place, and circum- 
stances, and declined with them. Poetry and certain arts preceded phil- 
osophy ; where oratory or the fine arts flourished, neither the patriotic 
virtues nor the martial spirit could shine with their highest splendor ; the 
orators of Athens displayed the greatest enthusiasm when the state drew 
near its end and its integrity was no more. 

But Jill kinds of human knowledge have this in common, that each aims 
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at a point of perfection which, when attained by a concatenation of fort- 
unate circumstanoes, it can neither preserve to eternity, nor can it in- 
stantly return, but a decreasing series commences. 

. . . When Homer had sung, no second Homer in the same path could 
be conceived ; he plucked the flower of the epic garland, and all who fol- 
lowed must content themselves with a few leaves. Thus the Greek 
tragedians chose another track; they ate, as ^schylus says, at Homer*8 
table, but prepared for their guests a different feast They too had their 
day ; the subjects of tragedy were exhausted, and their successors could 
do no more than remold the greatest poets, that is, give them in an 
inferior form ; for the best, the supremely beautiful, form of the Grecian 
drama, had already been exhibited in those models. In spite of all his 
morality, Euripides could not rival Sophocles, to say nothing of his being 
able to excel him in the essence of his art ; and therefore the prudent 
Aristophanes pursued a different course. Thus it was with every species 
of Grecian art, and thus it will be in all nations — the very circumstance 
that the Greeks in their most flourishing periods perceived this Jaw of 
nature, and sought not to go beyond the highest in something still higher, 
rendered their t^te so sure, and its development so various. When 
Phidias had created his omnipotent Jove, a superior Jupiter was not 
within the reach of possibility ; but the conception was capable of being 
applied to other gods, and to every god was g^ven his peculiar character ; 
thus this province of art was peopled. 
' ... Our youth returns not again ; neither returns the action of our 
mental faculties as they then were. The very appearance of the flower is 
a sign that it must fade ; it has drawn to itself the powers of the plant 
from the very root ; and when it dies, the death of the plant must follow. 
Unfortunate would it have been could the age that produced a Pericles 
and a Socrates have been prolonged a moment beyond the time which 
the chain of events prescribed for its duration; for Athens it would have 
been a perilous, an insupportable period. Equally confined would be the 
wish that the mythology of Homer should have held eternal possession 
of the human mind, the gods of the Greeks have reigned to infinity, 
and their Demosthenes have thundered forever. Every plant in nature 
must &ide ; but the fading plant scatters abroad its seeds, and thus reno- 
vates the living creation. 

Bhakespeare was no Sophocles, Milton no Homer, Bolingbroke no Peri- 
cles, yet they were in their kind, and in their situation, what those were 
in theirs. Let every one, therefore, strive in his place to be what he c&n 
be in the course of things ; this he will be, and to be any thing else is 
impossible. 

Why " every one " should " strive " to he that which he inev- 
itably " will be," is not so clear to the present writer's mind 



as, let OS hope, it was to the mind of Herder. Herder's doc- 
trine of historic necessity, or fate, is adapted to be more 
saliafactory to the aiiti- Christian, than to the Christian, evo- 
Intionist. We have seen pantheism, as a derivation from 
Spinoza, attributed to Herder. , Atheism, rather, his reader 
might suspect to have been the dominating spirit of Herder's 
philosophy of history; such curious anxiety he manifests to 
exclude the Great Being, for whom, in words — sincere words, 
doubtless^ — he professes unspeakable adoration, from any act- 
ive share in the concerns of his universe or in the on-goings of 
history. But, as we said, Herder's religious point of view 
is that of the devout deist. 

Our next citation, and our last, from tliis work shall he 
Herder's yo«r(Agreat"principle" — which, without comment, 
we leave to the leisurely digestion of our readers: 

Fourtlilj. The heaith qtuI duration of a state reel not an 8uU potnl of tia 
hisiiat cultivation, but an a viae or jhrifinale ^equllitrriut^^of il3 active Hying 
potveis. The deeper in ttu living exertion iti centre ofp-aniity lia, the ■more 
B fifm awi (lurojife it is. 

I We have called Herder's spirit in the present work dispas- 
sionate and calm. This characterization, however, ia tme, 
rather of the matter, than of the manner, of what he says, 
lie is not seldom oratorio in his style; he even tends to swell 
into the grandiose and turgid. The merit of the whole work 
is in fairness to bo estimated With constant regard to the 
fact that the author was, to a considerable extent, finding his 
own path in a new, untrodden field of philoBophic_inc|^airy, 
That Herder was not strictly original in his idea of history, 
as subject to a law of development, as enfolding within itself 
a principle of philosophy, we have already pointed ont. 

. Hontcsquieu was before. Herder in this, aa Bossuet in it was 
perhaps before Montesquieu. But the first man to attempt 
actually forcing this expansile and resistant idea into the 
forms and terms of a system, was Herder. And Herder's 
Philoa^hy of History, never quite completed according to 
die plan of the author, is still a standard treatise on its 
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We feel that we ought not to dismiss Herder without 
adding yet a citation or two that may serve to suggest some- 
thing of the versatility of his genius. Herder was a critic. 
Of his critical quality, let the following parallel of his 
between EJiopstock and Milton stand for illustration. We 
might find an example better adapted to exhibit his bold- 
ness and his suggestiveness ; hardly perhaps any more likely 
to interest our readers. We use the translation of W. 
Taylor : 

We are accustomed to call Klopstock the German Milton ; I wish they 
were never named together, and that Klopstock had never known Milton. 
Both have written sacred poesj, but they were not inspired by the same 
Urania. They bear to each other the relation that Moses bears to Christ, 
or the old to the new covenant. The edifice of Milton is a steadfast and 
well-planned buildinpr, resting on ancient columns. Klopstock's is an 
enchanted dome, echuing wiih the softest and purest tones of human 
feeling, hovering between heaven and earth, borne on angels* shoulders. 
Milton's muse is masculine, and harsh as his iambics. Klopstock's is a 
tender woman, dissolving in pious ecstasies, warbling elegies and hymns. 
Klopstock had studied deeply the language of his country, and won for it 
more powers than the Briton ever suspected his to possess. A single ode 
of Klopstock outweighs the whole lyric literature of Britain. The Herman 
of this writer awaked a spirit of simple nervous song, far loftier than 
that which animates tiie chorus-dramas of antiquity. The Samson oi 
Milton attains not these models. When nuisic shall acquire among us 
the highest powers of her art, whose words will she select to utter but 
those of Klopstock ? 

Herder was a writer of parables; allegories or fables 
ihey were, conceived by him in the Oriental rather than in 
the ancient Greek or Roman spirit. Of these serious recrea- 
tive pieces of Herder, we regret to say that we can spare no 
room for even a single specimen. 

Already it is time that we bow ourselves respectfully out 
of this most unbendingly august of the presences to be found 
m the halls of German letters. We cannot do so more ap- 
propriately than by quoting, condensed, the words of hail 
and farewell nobly pronounced by Richter in one of his 
nbooks on occasion of Herder's death. These two kindred 
though differing spirits loved each the other as his own souL 
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Ricliter came to Wnnuu* tluU he miglit be near Herder; auJ 
Herier kaned on Rkliter as Fanl did on Timothy. A loftier 
stnin, more pathefk:, of fimaeal triumph, has seldom been 
chanted by the Toice of firioidBhip and genius, than that 
which Richter here lifts am in dear and steady tenor, over 
the just-closed grave of Hoder. 

Having said this, we need to pre|Kire oar readers against 
a first disappointment. This mingled wail and eulogy from 
Richter will seen to them written in a strange, almost an 
outlandish, style. It wiU puzde and confound at first. Read 
it thooghtf ully, read it studiously, read it repeatedly. It will 
need« and it will repay, the pains. Return to it after having 
gone thi\>agh the chapter to follow, that devoted to the study 
of Richter^ and see if then this strain, which to ns seems of a 
mournful and triumphing beauty so rare, docs not take pos- 
seis&iion also of your sentiment and imagination : 

T^jAt ix>l^ spirit was misoiiderslood by opposite times and parties, jet 
IK4 o:::::^^^* witlKxat &iilt of bis own. F6r he had the ^ult that he was no 
s^u- <\f ^rs^i« or of asT oiber, magniiode, but a dump of stars out of which 
CN^ch v^:^ $i^s a cousiellatMO to please himself. . . . 

If ho w:iks no poH.. as be often, indeed, thought of himself — and also 
of v-^K-^r rerr celebrated pe«i>p}e — standing as he did dose by the Homeric 
ji»vl ShjikespvtiinL'<din st:M)dazd. th«i he was merely something better, 
nai'.v*y. a /xy-«i, an Indian-Greek tfms made by some purest god. . . . 

In his K>*;:::ful souL pi>?oisely as in a poem, every thing coalesced, and 
iho cvvxi the tr«e, the beautiful constituted an inseparable trinity. . . . 
Ho \v;>hi\: ro ^v the sacrificos of poesy as fair and undefiled as the thun- 
der v>' • c>Arvn jvnnits to «siihed humanity. . . . 

Fow iv.:r.vi:( are learned after the same grand fiishion as he. . . . Many 
Hrx> o'Aji|Vvi by their learning as by a withering ivy, but he as by a grape- 
vii.o, . . . 

Ho oxV.ibitod the Gni?ok humanity, to which he restored the name, in 
tho ir.ost tor.vlor rvg^ud for all purely human relations, and iu his Lutheran 
iudic'^.Aiion acai'.rst all whereby they were poisoned, however sanctioned 
by Otir.Tvh ar.vi Sja;o. He was a fort overgrown with flowers » northern 
iv\k \vlu\>o bnuiohos wore sensitive plants. How gloriously irreconcilable 
ho bunu\i acninsi every oreepinsr soul against all looseness and self-contra- 
liiotion. disb.onesiy. and poetical slime-softness; as also against Grerman 
oriiioal rihienoss ;md all soepir>?s in paws: and how he exorcised the ser- 
|KM)t8 of Iiis ti:no! But would you hear the softest of voices, it was his 
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in love — whether for a child, or for a poem, or for music— or in mercy 
ior the weak. He resembled his friend Hamann, who was at once a hero 
and a child, who, Uite an electrized person in the dark, stood harmless, 
with a glory encircling his head, until a touch drew the lightning from 
him. . . . 

Altogether, 'he was little weighed and little estimated; and only in 
particulars, not in the whole. Tliat task remains for the diamond-scales 
of posterity. . . . His life was a shining exception to the ofttimes tainted 
endowment of genius; he sacrificed, like the ancient priests, even at the 
altar of the muses, only with white garments. 

He seems to me now — much as death usually litis men up into a holy 
transfiguration — in his present distance and elevation, no more shining 
tlian formerly, by my side, here below. I imagine him yonder, behind 
the stars, precisely in his right place, and but little changed, his griefs 
excepted. Well, then, celebrate right festively yonder thy harvest-feast, 
thou pure, thou spirit-friend! May thy coronal of heavy wheat-ears 
blossom on thy head into a light fiower-chapletl thou sunflower, trans- 
planted to thy sun at last ! 
f In his song to the night, he says to his sleeping body: 

Slumber well meanwhile, thou sluggish burden 
Of my earthly walk. Her mantle 
Over thee spreads the Night, and her lamps 
Bum above thee in the holy pavilion. 

Otherwise, now, and colder, stands the star-night above his mold 
Alas I be who only read him has scarcely lost him, but he who knew and 
loved him is not to be consoled any more by his immortality, but only by 
the immortality of the human soul. If there were no such immortality; 
if our whole life here is only an evening twilight preceding the night, not 
a morning twilight; if the lofty mind is also let down after the body by 
coffin-ropes into the pit — 0, then I know not why we should not, at the 
graves of great men, do, from despair, what the ancient savage nations did 
from hope; that is, throw ourselves after them into the pit, as those did 
into the tombs of their princes, so that the foolish, violent heart, that will 
obstiuately beat for something divine and eternal, may be choked at once. 
. . . O, I well know that he tolerated such griefs least of all. He would 
point now to the glittering stars of spring, above which he now dwells ; 
he would beckon to us to listen to the nightingales which now sing 
to us and not to him ; and he would be more moved than he seemed 
to be. . • . 

We will now love that great soul together, and if, at times, we are 
moved too painfully by his memory, we will read over again all whereby 
he made known to us the immortal and divine, and himself. 
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'riion« htut boon of late a revival of interest in Herder, and 
tho pn>8poot 18 fair that he will eventually be rehabilitated 
to 8iMuothing like his contemporary fame. Any change of 
diuuinunt t^sto tending to make more of morals in literature, 
and of moiv oultuns apart from morals, less, might work 
a\;uin!)t i)iH«tho ; but it would, to the same degree, work in 
Uor\lor*» favor. 
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1^0 Ur^^^viiU si^ftt^l* mo6J^ loving heart in literatnre — ^heart 
p«r\\ Uks of iW purv^ — w*s Richler, Richter the unique, 
I ho onl\\ 8i^ Ih^ iit^rmau themsdv^ call Richter, and so, 
nuu'l) uu>rx\ m;jiy we^ not Gt^rmaiiss> call him» since with a 
f^r sirvvn^T fivllng than can be theirs of his unexampled 
|Hvuliiirit\\ Not quite^ hv^wever» *^ Richter the Only," is the 
Uw^ritv* fv^nu of the name. For well-oiigh universally still, 
iis w A5i tho oas^* durtw^ his life-time* he is> among tiiot$e who, 
know iiii: hitii Ivst* love hiui iik^* affectionately designated 
^.iUo: Ms vloublo first nauie« Gallictied by himself), "Jean 
l\iu!/' r;uKor than Richter. 

l\* 'J^o hoArt^ icrvat ami tender* of this man^ was married 
A brv.v. oi;*) \'t<5i remarkable for both qoantity and quality. 
Si:'\ \s^ r\»uurk;ibre the braitt was than the heart* in Rich- 
:cr ; .r-.l ^%!\i: Ovvcae* in German phnse — phrase to be 
irir'x:\ vvvl r:v*Jx'r vhan translated — !»poke of ss the **- eternal 
\^o:»\i: )'* vrvviom::ia:cvl ia hrs ooaracter. Bat it W3j» a 
V lOv-vL - 1 .i : ' \ \% c f r t.ci ! i rtess^ Kichcer wisb^ a :$eixtimK»Q taOst* bat 
>c N% i.< i ><.'rt:itio«:aIisc o£ a robu>5t and vtrile ^yp«- Toa 
irv* "cc : •\\:wv\l In rviidiav; him. Ott the vwntrarr^ xoit 6iel 
>.*'i -.^ \v :orrx\ Kicacer is f-vill of oaooev mmraLbitc espe- 
cLi V :v.-\vcii;il. He t^ossesses the stinrnTatinat ▼abm of 
V.I 'ti.j. ;.. L :s im^'ossible to reuyd oiui in a ^ax jmi laogtmi 
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mental mood. You have to gird up the loins of your mind 
to understand him. His conceptions are unexpected and ex- 
traordinary. They still take you by surprise. You cannot 
get used enough to Richter to calculate him beforehand. 
Beyond all men he has the gift to " startle and waylay." If 
Richter ever had a commonplace thought, or a commonplace 
association of thought, he had it as an awful secret to him- 
self — he never breathed it to mortal. 

Conceptions thus remote and unusual, to the very verge 
of unbalanced eccentricity, Richter had a vocabulary and a 
syntax of his own, to express. It is literally true that there 
was a special Richter lexicon published to explain to his 
fellow-countrymen the strange words — his own coining, his 
own compounding, or his own polarizing — employed by 
Richter in delivering his message to the world. 

We shall of course seem to describe a not wholly pleasing 
writer. And a wholly pleasing writer certainly Richter is 
not. There is out-of-the-way beauty, but there is out-of-the- 
way deformity too. Grotesqueness masquerades hand-in- 
hand with grace everywhere through Richter's pages. You 
wonder that a soul capable of beauty in thought so ravish- 
ing, should be at the same time capable of ugliness so un- 
disguised. But it is aesthetic, not ethical, ugliness of which 
we speak. Taste, not conscience, was wanting to Richter. 
He had little sense of proportion, fitness, form. He had so 
much material that his material mastered him. He could not 
reduce it to order. He produced not a cosmos, but a chaos — 
a chaos, however, full of every beauty save the beauty which 
would have transferred all into a cosmos. Richter's reason 
was all imagination, and his imagination was all fancy. His 
thoughts were images, images with winged feet. His images 
went, or flew, in pairs. There was first the original idea, 
and then its similitude. For every thing in heaven or 
earth had its similitude with Richter. There was never 
another human eye that could invariably see double like his. 
" Thick-coming fancies " is a phrase that seems made to de- 
scribe the perpetual state of this man's brain. His couriers 
9 
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arrived to (aet that he ccmld hardly find time to give them 
seyzntt aadienoe. They trod on one another^B heels, and 
mixed and ooofosed their messages in his ears. The conse- 
quence i» that if — which yon are half -tempted to think douht^ 
f ul — Richter socoeeds himself in preserving his mental balance 
a0 he writes, yoa at least go near to losing your mental bal- 
ance as you read. Yon find it sheerly impossible to co-ordinate 
into any matoal relation of unity the discordant emotions 
awakened. You are enraptured with a form of beauty 
almost divine, developing itself unexpectedly out of the 
most wanton grotesque ; when, lo, while you are still won- 
dering with delight, already that evanescent evolution has 
dived and disappeared in the grotesque again. You are 
irresistibly moved to laughter at humor incalculably droll, 
but your laughter has not half satisfied itself before the 
wizard has reversed his wand and capriciously sununoned 
you, beyond your power of gainsaying, to weep. 

But wo must not linger, seeking vainly to describe what 
novortheloss wo fear wo shall as vainly seek to exemplify. 

liiohtor's production was chiefly, perhaps exclusively, 
pnvso in form. But no prose was ever more instinct than 
IJiohtor^s with the spirit of poetry. His works are valuable, 
not for what they are, but for what they contain. Not one 
of tluMu .^n has the merit of being an organized and beautiful 
whv^lo —not one produces on the mind of the reader the effect 
of ui\it\\ Tho rt\%son in the writer seems to have been that, 
AS >v\' h^Yo iuiimated« with all his unbounded exuberance of 
f A*.^,o\ . ho Uokevl imaginatitHu He saw things separately, or 
rA;>,v'r ixi jvuris never U>§elher as composing a "universal 

w 

IT k A.^^^ * 
* ^^ ^ »>\ » 

Ij >; ,1 *N^ :u;5ch :jyu:tfcify in vhat ostensible species of liter- 
i. ;v v^v>, jfc wrt:er nu^t dKXxse to wreak himself upon 
> \.;\>c^ci:r. r^ rvt^itl^ tn aav C3fc$e would ineritably be the 
v4.".. \X\ >i>v\j:.M V^ve ;»( i»^:aKXt$ loment of thooght& 
>\« N. >< '«.^v<>v ^jact!*et^ cvxott^ oat confnsedlT as from 
V. V v'l.i i.Ni,:W *** a::rrJC3t — snt an ttime^ almc^ as if from a 
i o^*i,Vv-v.K rV ;fcc<:?»t £ikt isy that Richter^s 
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best works are " novuls," of a peculiar sort. Of these Hes- 
perus was the one that first made its author dei-isively and 
widely fanioas. 27te invisible Lodge was an earlier success. 
Titan, however, a later book, is generally, among Germans, 
held to be Itichter'a masterpiece. From the Titan, accord- 
ingly, as admirably translated by Mr. C, T. Brooks, we 
present some specimen pasaagea — seleeted «ith a view to 
eshibiting fairly both the beautiful and the ugly, of this 
extraordinary writer. We do not exaggerate when wo say 
that, as for the plot, or the course of the story, in Richter'a 
"novels," that is literally almost un discoverable, beneath the 
luznriant overgrowth of incidental thought and fancy which 
constantly " high overarched imbowers." The interest of 
story as story is nothing. It is only what is other than story 
that counts. For this reason, our citations, comparatively 
brief as they must be, need not leave Richter in any important 
respect, except that of quantity, un exemplified. Wo shall 
quite disregard the narrative of the Titan ; but that is exactly 
what Richter himself does, and what, moreover, every one 
who reads Richter in full is virtually compelled to do. 

Take, for a first specimen, this sweet, benignant sigh of 
pensive reflection, suggested by a scene of reoonoiliation that 
has just been described: 

Yerity, I have oflea formed the niali — uad afterward made a pictnre 
out of it — tlist I cotild be [ireaent at all recoDciliatioDB iu the world, be- 
cause no luvB inoven its ho deeply as retiiriiiDg Jove. It must touch im- 
iDortalB, wlien they see meo, the heavy Inden, and ollen lield ho widely 
asunder by fate or by fault, iiow.liko the Valianeria, tliey will tear tliem- 
selvoa away from the nmrshy bottimi, and aaeend into a fliirer elumont; 
and tboD, in the freer upper air, how they will conquer the distance be- 
twe£u tlicir hearts and come together. 

Having read now a note which Richter subjoins, turn back 
and read again the foregoing extract. Here is the subjoined 
note: 

The femalB Tallsneria lies rolled up under the water, out oF which it 
lifts ita bud, to bloom in the open air ; the male then looaeua itaelf f^'om 
IhB too short stalk aud swims lo iier with its dry blossom-dust 
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Ricliter madt! wide forays into all literature and all science, 
anil iio never came back without "niouutaina of prey" on 
his niioulders. The allusion to the " Valianeria "' is character- 
iHtic, alike of hia learning, of hia fancy, and of hia taste- 
\\.\a method was to make vadt scrap-book anthologies from 
his reading, an<l he thuN had always at hand resource of tha 
moat varied illustration. We may as well advise our readers 
that foudneas for Itiohter is with nearly all persons an appe- 
tite to be acquired, if it is ever to be possessed at all. In 
our own individual opinion, it is an appetite good to possess, 
notwithstanding that to acquire the appetite will cost some 
patience, and afterward, too, coat some leisure — more leisure, 
) in fact, than most people nan command — to indulge it and to 
profit properly from indulging it. 

Albano, alternatively called Zesara (Ctesara), is the young 
hero of the Titan. lie atrides into the story, radiant with 
youth and health and beauty. Albano, indeed, was over- 
charged with energy, and to such a degree that lie was 

weary " with it ! For such is the extravagant representa- 
tion of Richter, Let us introduce the passage in which this 
representation ismade. It will sufficiently exemplify thatex- 
lesB which is one of the traits of this author: 

Zesara had tasted onlj tbree j^biBseH of wine; but the must of bia 
thick, hat blocxi fermentod undsr it mlglitUy. The daj grew more and 
tnore iato a Daphnian and Delphic grove, in whose wliispenng aud 
steam; thickot be lost himxelf deeper aad. deeper; the sun hung iu tbe 
blue Uke a vrMtc gliatening suow ball; the glaciers [the scene is near the 
Alps] cast their silvorj glances down into the green ; from distant clouds 
it thundered occsnionaUj, as if aprmg were rolling along in his triumphal 
chanot far awa; toward us at the north ; the living glow of tlie climtte 
and the hour, end the holy Gre of two raptures, the remembered and the 
eipecteii, warmed to life all his powers. And now that ftver of young 
health seized upon him in which it always seemed to him as if a partic- 
ular heart beat in every limb; the lungs and the heart are heavy and full 
of blood; the breath is hot as a Harmattan wind [a wind of Africa, hot 
BDd dry, named in Italy siroKo], and tha eye dark in its own blaze, and 
the limbs are weary with energy. In this overcharge of the electrical 
cloud, he had a peculiar passion for destroying. When younger, he often 
relieved himscir by rolling fragments of rock to a BiiauDit and letting them 
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roll down, or by running on the full gallop till his breath grew longer^ or 
most surely by hurting himself with a penknife (as he had beaM of Car- 
dan's doing), and even bleeding himself a little occasionally. [Cardan 
was an eccentric Italian physician of the sixteenth century.] 

Richter thus prepares his reader for an actual resort in 
practice to blood-letting, about to be attributed on the present 
occasion to his hero. We may justly extenuate the whimsi- 
cal extravagance of such a conception on Richter's part, by 
remembering that he lived in a time when phlebotomy, as a 
remedial measure, was habitually employed by physicians. 
Poor Schiller had his blood therapeutically thinned to the 
point of exhaustion in this way. From the TH,tan once more — 
but we need to explain that young Albano was now alone in a 
place that reminded him tenderly of his mother long dead : 

He scratched himself, but accidentally too deep, and with a cool and 
pleasant exaltation of his more lightly-breathing nature, he watched the 
red fountain of his arm in the setting sun, and became, as if a burden 
had fallen off from him, calm, sober, still, and tender. He thought of his 
departed mother, whose love remained now forever unrequited. Ah, 
gladly would he have poured out this blood for her. 

Let us see the Alps with the passionate Italian eyes of 
Albano. The youth has made his approach to those mount- 
ains from the other side, from Italy. The fancy strikes him 
that he will take in the great panoroma all at once, and not 
part by part ; in Richter's phrase, it shall be " one single 
draining draught from Nature's horn of plenty." They 
reach, climbing — ^Albano and his companions — ^the proper ter- 
race for commanding the view, and then one says to Albano, 
" Now ! now ! " but, " No," says Albano, still luxurious in 
his desire for the brim, the rounding, goblet, ere he drink at 
all; ** wait till the sun strikes it." Albano had bandaged 
his eyes to secure himself from seeing too soon. Now 
Richter: 

At that moment the morning wind flung up the sunlight gleaming 
through the dark twigs, and it flamed free on the summits, and Dian 
snatched off the bandage, and said, " Look round 1 " "0 God ! '* cried he 
with a shriek of ecstasy, as all the gates of the new heaven flew open 
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and tbe Oi jnpas of nature, with its tfaouuid repoeii^ goda^ stood 
mnoxA him. What a world I There stood the Alps, like brother giants 
of the Old World, linked together, far awaj in the pasti hcMing high np 
orer against the sun the shining shields of the graders. The giants 
wore blue girdles of forest, and at their feet lay hills and yineyards, and 
t^iroogh the aisles and arches of grape-dustera the morning winds played 
with cascades as with watered-silk ribbons, and the liquid brimming mir. 
ror of the lake [Lago Maggiore] hung down by the ribbons firom the 
mountains, and they fluttered down into the mirror, and a carved work 
of cheHtnut woods formed its frame. . . . Albano turned slowly round and 
round, looked into the heights, into the depths, into the sun, into the blos- 
soms; and on all summits burned the alarm-fires of mighty Nature, and 
in all depths their reflections — a creative earthquake beat like a heart under 
tho earth and sent forth mountains and seas. ... He took . . . the hands 
of his friends and pressed them to their breasts, that he might not be obliged 
to spciik. Tho magnificent universe had painfully expanded, and then bliss- 
fully overflowed his great breast ; and now, when he opened his eyes, like 
an oaglo, wide and full, upon the sun, and when the blinding brightness 
hid tho earth, and ho began to be lonely, and the earth became smoke and 
thu Hun a soft, whito world, which gleamed only around the margin — then 
(lid his whole, AiU soul, like a thunder-cloud, burst asunder and burn and 
woop, and from tho pure, whito sun his mother looked upon him, and in 
tho 11 ro and smoko of the earth his father and his life stood veiled. 

Silently ho wont down tho terraces, often passing his hand across his 
moist oyos to wijw away tho dazzling shadow which danced on all the 
HiuumitM and all tlio stops. 

If YOU do not like the foregoing passage at first, try reading 
it aiirain, and yot again — perhaps even once more, after that. 
l)o you still not like it? Then you do not like Richter — at 
loast, not in his descriptive dithyrambics; for, place him in 
tho prosonoo of a noble aspect of nature to be described, and 
such as tho fon\ij\>ing displays him is Richter. The sentiment 
\>f uat\ux\ which >\*as almi>st nothing to the ancient Greek 
ivu.l KiUUHu world, finds here an expression ardent beyond 
tho juNlor of Kousst^au; and Rousseau^s flame it probably 
NXi^s th,^t UndUnl Riohtor's, Truth requires us now to add 
{\\M tho Aljv^ thus d^^^TiKni by him Richter had never seen, 
cwvpt thr^H^ifh I ho 0Y\>^ of others 

l\\\\tA4iiou*ly iw*^^Hi\jr i* '^^ vehement moral indignation 
v>f which iWchl^r vH\ oixtiwioii is capable. Read the passage 
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we next offer, considering the while whose portrait it prob- 
ably is that, under an alias, is therein drawn, and you will 
not wonder that Goethe — of whom Mr. Lowell well said that 
his " poetic sense was a Minotaur" (the Minotaur was a fabu- 
lous monster that yearly devoured seven maidens) — you will 
not wonder, we say, that Goethe did not like Richter. 
"Painted egotism and unpainted skepticism," Richter de- 
clared that he found in Weimar ; and what was Weimar? 
Goethe might fitly have used Louis Fourteenth's formula, 
and claimed, " It is L" Patriot, too, enough, as well as Puri- 
tan enough, was Richter, to say, to the deep displeasure of 
Goethe — who, of course, could not but take to himself what 
was so manifestly his own — that the times needed in Germany, 
" not a Propertius, but a TyrtSBUS — ^" that is, not a pander 
poet of luxury and licentiousness, but a poet with trumpet 
and with bugle voice summoning to freedom and to virtue. 
Richter, in the following powerful description, portrays a 
character of his novel: 



... He plunged ioto good and bad dissipations and amours, and after- 
ward represented on paper or on tlie stage every thing that he repented 
or blessed ; and every representation made him grow more and more hollow, 
as abysses have been left in the sun by ejected worlds. His heart could 
not do without the holy sensibilities; but they were simply a new luxury, 
a tonic, at best; and precisely in proportion to their height did t)ie road 
run down the more abruptly into the slough of the unholiest ones. As, in 
the dramatic poet, angelically pure and filthy scenes stand in conjunction 
and close succession, so in bis life; he foddered, as in Surinam [alter- 
native name for Dutch Guiana in South America], his hogs with pine- 
apples ; like the elder giants, he had soaring wings and creeping snakos'- 
feet. 

Unfortunate is the female soul which loses its way, and is caught in 
one of these great webs stretched out in mid-lieaven ; and happy is she, 
when she tears through them, unpoisoned, and merely soils her bees'- 
wings. But this all-powerful fancy, this streaming love, this softness and 
strength, this all-mastering coolness and collectedness, will overspread 
every female Psyche with webs, if she neglects to brush away the first 
threads. O that I could warn you, poor maidens, against such condors, 
which fly up with you in their claws 1 The heaven of our days hangs 
full of these eagles. They love you not, though they think so ; because, 
like the blest in Mohammed's paradise, instead of their lost arms of love^ 
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thry 111* re niilr winpft of &ncT. They are Uke gretl atffwi "vtbi mSj 
iJonjr tiir shorA, and in the middle cold. 

Now rtitljiisiaAi, now liborune in loTe, be ran throogh tbe titBraaai 
hi>iH'm«it oUior and slime more and more rapidly, till he mixed iubil ocgl 
His )i}(i}wuns fihot up on the rarnisbed flower-staff of the akaL vias. 
h. uTvnr, ro««i. MOortcw^ in the ground. Start with horror, but beoeve 
ii — he Si^metimos pliingod on purpose into sins and tonnennL eh crKr. 
4i.<u ii ihortx, hr the pang* of mnorae and humiliation, to cut infio bianeil 
m.i!T iJoopIr i)jc oath of rejl^matioo. 

T)i<ii vo hjivo not misrepreseDted Richtert Tlfon, as 

U inc mainly ji miRCoIUny of thoughts and fancies which the 

>:or\ only snpplifjt oxcnso for introducing, let an intercalated 

" i\\ V lo"' (rhapior), 5uvcaIIcd, commencing the sixth ** Jnhilee" 

\ivs^k>, Si>-oal]<Hi, hear witness. From this we extract its 

o;.H inn;j l^nurmphs, and show them as incidental exemplifi- 

v-ituMJof Joan rauPs hnmor. Overtly humorous passages, 

i: :s \ ory diflioult to so|virato from the text of Richter. The 

i! u!y Apprtviativo roador ]o4ims at length to make humor the 

S iii T\ ins: mastor-light of nearly all his seeing, in the pages 

vr » hi> \^ I iior. The titlo st^inds, in usual form, « Sixth Jnbi- 

^v ;" muK r tlii:^ as one of several sub-titles, "The Ten Per- 

-vv uivMis of iho R<\ndor." With these "ten persecutions" 

"Jily ^and with thojH^ oondonsod) here we have need to do. 

l'?^ro is taoii Riohtorian allusion to the traditional "tenper- 

^iviuioiis** long rtvkonod by ecclesiastical historians, of the 

< li ly i hristian Church, Richter begins, after his own preg- 

»» uit iiHusivo manner, with opulent reduplication of alterna- 

tiN o phrnst' — appropriate enough in the present case, since the 

wntyi\ objoot is to represent how prolific, bevond its power 

to ilisburdon itself, his mind is, in ideas of aU 'sorts: 

v»«itvi!Htos, apv^iuyms, philosophcms, Erasmian adages, observations of 
^^^vKMotouoauKJ. I.S Bruvoro. La^-ate^, do I in one week invent in countless 
mrir i'^ "•'•'^ ^^^"^^ ^ '''^" "" ^^ months get rid of by bringing them into 
illintil'^'^'^^*'''''^^ ^''*''' '^"^'^^^ ^^ episode-dishes. Thus does the lottery- 
Uio' HM >'^ "**^ «"/»'^*'*^*tf manuscripts swell higher aud higher everyday, 
print ' r ^f ?^^''^'' """^ winnings I deal out to my reader therefrom in 
^i(J any 'Ihh '' ''' ^ ''^^''^ °"^ ^^ ^® ™^'^ without having, whUe in it, 

^' ^ ^^ ^ I »ot ... let at least one or two lymphatic veins of my 
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water-treasure leap up and run out 7 I limit myself to ten persecutions 
of the reader, calling my ten aphorisms thus, merely because I imagine 
the readers to be martyrs of their opinions, and myself the regent who 
conyerts them by force. The following aphorism, if one reckons the 
foregoing as the first persecution, is, I hope, the 

Second. Nothing . . . winnows our preferences and partialities better than 
an imitation of the same by others. For a genius there are no sharper 
polishing-machines and grinding-disks at hand than his apes. If, further, 
every one of us could see running along beside him a duplicate of liimself, 
a complete Archimimus [*^ The title of a man, among the Romans, who 
walked behind the corpse and acted out the looks and character which the 
deceased had when living. — Pers.^ Sat, 3." (Richter's own note)] and re- 
peater in complimenting, taking off the hat, dancing, speaking, scolding, 
bragging, etc. ; by heaven I such an exact repeating- work of our discords 
would make quite other people out of me and other people than we are at 
present. . . . 

Third. It is easier and handier for men to flatter than to praise. 

Fifth. What makes old age so sad is, not that our joys, but that 
our hopes, then cease. 

Seventh. Have compassion on poverty, but a hundred times more on 
impoverishment! Only the former, not the latter, makes nations and in- 
dividuals better. 

Eighth. Love lessens woman's delicacy and increases man's. 

Last Pebseoution of the Reader. Deluded and darkened man . . . 
thinks there is no further evil beyond that which he has immediately to 
overcome ; and forgets that after the victory the new situation brings a 
new struggle. 

Thus does the reader vainly hope now, after having stood out ten per- 
secutions, to ride into the haven of the story, and there to lead a peaceable 
life, free from the troubled one of my characters ; but can any spiritual or 
worldly arm, then, protect him against scattered similes ? etc., etc. . . . 

Richter's pathos is the pathos of reflection and of sentiment, 
rather than of situation or of action. It is hardly ever quite 
pure ; almost always there is some intermingling of the hu- 
morous, or, it may well chance, even of the grotesque. The 
following passage — wherewith we take leave of the Titan — 
may be accepted as a fairly representative specimen. Rich- 
ter — with sincere sympathy, but with sympathy ever ready to 
relieve itself by kindly humor — is dwelling, in connection 
with his hero Albano, on the glorious heyday of youth, that 
morning-time ol* life in which all things seem possible, 
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to the fiense of untried omnipotence within the sonl. lie 
says : 

Blissful, bliBBful timcl thou bast long aince gone by\ 0, the yean in 
which man reads, and makes, liis flrst poems and e;stcma, when the spirit 
oretttea and bleaHca its Brat worlda, and when, lull of fresh tnorning- 
thougUta, it sees the Qrat constellationa of Irutti come up briaging nn 
eternal splendor, and stuiiU ever before tlie longing heart which has en- 
joyed them, and to which lime, by and by, offers only Bstronomioal aewB- 
papem and refraction- tables on t)ie morning stars, only antiquated trullia 
■ud rejuvenated liesl O, then wus matt, like a [i«Bh, thiraty child, aucbled 
and reared with tlie milk of wisdom; at a later period he is only cured 
with it, as a withered, ekopUcal, hectic patient ! But thou canst, indeed, 
never come back ag^u, glorious seasun otjirst love for the truth 1 . . . 

Inbi this golden age of his [Albauo'a] heart fell al«o liia Hcquniiila 
with Rousseau and Shakespeare, of whom the former exalted Jiim above 
bia century, and the latter above this Ufa 

Jean Paul wrote a book on education, under the title of 
Levana. Thia has been translated, and the tranBlation is now 
pnbliahed aa a volume in theii- useful series of " educational 
classics " by I>. C. Ileath & Co, The gold of the book is 
not without its alloy. There is plenty of whimsey and 
paradox in Richter's educational advice. 

Prefixed to the treatise on education in th€ English volume, 
appropriately appears Richter's " autobiography." This frag- 
ment is not, aa a whole, a specially fine felicity of the author's 
hand. Writing " lectures," a,s " professor," on tlio "history 
ol'himHelf " (sueh is his humorous form of conception for his 
autobiography), he did his work under urgency from others, 
and under protest of reluctance on his own part. Passages, 
however, aj'e exquisitely beautiful. The most exquisitely 
beautiful of all is perhaps the one with which the fragment 
closes. In it, Je.an Pant, drawn into fond reminiscence, de- 
scribes tenderly the season of his own first commnn ion. Their 
first communion, among Lutherans, as among Roman Cath- 
olics, is a great occasion for children. Jean Paul's father 
was a minister, and the boy at home was steeped in an at- 
mosphere of religion. Very tonchingly he adverts to the 
custom requiring the young candidate to make, the day before 
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his first approach to the altar, the round of kindred and 
neighbors, in suit of forgiveness for all faults committed in 
the past. Richter : 

How often did I go to the garret before the Confession Saturday, and 
kDoel down to repent and atone 1 And how sweet it was on the Con- 
fession day itself to ask forgiveness with stammering lips and overflowing 
heart for one's faults from all the dear ones, parents and teachers, and 
thus to atone for them and absolve one's self I 

On this evening there came, too, a mild, light, clear heaven of peace 
over my soul, an unutterable, never-returning blessedness, in feeling my- 
self quite clean, purified, and freed trom sin; in having made with God 
and man a joyful, far-reaching peace ; and still, from these evening hours 
of mild and warm soul-rest, I looked onward to the heavenly enthusiasm 
and rapture at the altar next morning. 

blessed time I when one has stripped off the unclean past, and stands 
pure and white, free and fresh, in tlie present, and thus steps forth cour- 
ageously into the future. But to whom but children can this time 
return? . . . 

On Sunday morning the boys and girls, adorned for the sacrificial altar, 
met at the parsonage for the solemn entrance into the church amid sing- 
mg and bell-ringing. All this, together with the festive attire and the 
nosegays, and the darkened fragrant birch-trees, both at home and in the 
church, became for the young soul a powerful breeze in its outspread 
wings, which were already raised and in motion. Even during the long 
sermon the heart expanded with its fire, and inward struggles were 
carried on against all thoughts which were worldly or not sufficiently 
holy. 

At length I received the broad from my father and the cup from my 
purely loved teacher. . . . and my rapture rose to a physical lightning- 
feeling of miraculous union. 

1 thus left the altar with a clear blue infinite heaven in my heart; this 
heaven revealed itself to me by an unlimited, stainless, tender love which 
I now felt for all, all mankind. To this day I have preserved within my 
heart, with loving and youthful freshness, the remembrance of the happi- 
ness when I looked on the church-members with love, and took them all 
to my innermost heart. The maiden companions at the holy altar with 
their bridal wreaths became not only dearer, but also more holy, to me as 
the brides of Christ, and I included them all in such a wide, pure love 
that even my beloved Katharina, as far as I can remember, was not other- 
wise loved than the rest 

The whole earth remained for me throuj^hout the day an unlimited 
love-repast, and the whole tissue and web of life appeared to me to be an 
.^loUan or ethereal harp played by the breath of love. 



Joan Paul, in a siibseqm?nt paragrajili, snpplies the means 
of making an important discrimination. The ardent feelings 
which he has so vividly described were by no means tlie feel- 
ingB of a strictly orthodox evangelical Christian. On the 
contrary, they were sentiments which pagan great men were 
as capable of stirring in his soul as was Jesus of Nazareth. 
Richter says : 

Tliia spring reHlifity nf tho heart returned later in tlie yearn of youth, 
but only as a, quiet, RoretiQ Subbatli — wlten fur Ihe drat time the ^reat old 
Htoical spirita of Plutarch, EpictetiiB, and Autoninua arose and appealed 
berore me, and frocd me from all t)io pnius of tliis eurtli, and all on^r; 
but from thia one Sabbath 1 hops I liave ^tliered to([elher a whole year 
of Sabbatha, or am able to make up that which may atill be wanting. 

The most intensely loved of Gorman authors, to his own 
countrymen, is Richter, The moat intensely loved, we say ; 
for Schiller ia the one loved most widely. The reason, in 
Richter's case at least, is clear ; for he himself loved much. 
He was like gentle Saint Francis of Assisi, in loving, not his 
fellow-men only, but his fellow -creatures all, of earth, of air, 
of sea. Coleridge's lines, if to any, would apply to Richter, 



The great manly heart in him was as soft as a woman's — and 
as sweet and as chaste as a virgin's. 

It was a long, long straggle for poor Jean Paul, before 
he " won hia way upward and prevailed " as author. After 
a painfully impoverished experience at the university, he 
lived with his mother — become a widow now — and shared her 
abject poverty. In that one room which was her abode — 
seated there amid the din of unavoidable household occupa' 
tion surrounding him — the pertinacious youth wrote painful 
reams of manuscript that had no market value. But he felt 
called to authorship, and lie would starve at that rather than 
thrive at other work. Finally he wrote 77i.e Invisible Lodge. 
Probably he never experienced a purer joy than when he 
poured into his mother's lap the golden ducats paid him, in 




first installment, by the publisher of that production. The 
straggle was mainly over, and now the triumph began. 
With He^terus published, Jean Paul became a rage. Never, 
perhaps, in the annals of letters was there a personal victory 
greater. For the man, too, was suddenly as popular aa the 
author. He walked through the fatheiland aa in a royal 
progress, as in an endless Roman triumph. The houses of 
nobles, the palaces of kings, were thrown open to him. 
Women, women of rank and of fame, went wild over Jean 
Paul. Every thing feminine in Germany seemed to caat it- 
self in offer and in worship at the conqueror's feet. One 
brilliant woman seriously, and even urgently, proposed, by 
means of a divorce, to get herself free of her husband, that 
she might marry the author of Hesperus. Her importunity 
proved vain. A later case is that of a pure and noble 
young girl who, never having seen Richter, loved Mm bo 
from his books that she pined in a vain desire toward him, 
which finally turned back on her own poor heart and 
drove her to suicide. Richter was then already a married 
man of fifty. He had answered the child's letters to him 
with a mild, sweet wisdom of fatherly counsel, wliich seta 
his character in the fairest and most engaging light. It was 
truly astonishing how this masculine intellectual Aphrodite, 
this resistless Apollo, seemed unconsciously to "conquer all 
with love." The most singular thing about it, however — and 
the one thing admirable — was that Jean Paul, according to 
the universal testimony, remained throughout as impeccably 
chaste in conduct as an angel of light. Such a man was, 
evidently, no natural fellow-citizen of Goethe. After Goe- 
the, during his own life-time, had published his autobiogra- 
phy, entitling it, Poetry and TVuth out of My Life (so to 
release himself from the obligation of faithful adherence to 
fact), Richter, with perhaps a needless slant at this book, 
styled his own account of himself, iVuth out of My Life; 
whereupon Goethe, witli what was meant to be the extreme 
of severity, remarked, " Jean Paul has written Truth mit of 
'^^^Jfy Life — as if truth from the life of such a man could be ^^ 
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any other than that the author waa a PhiliBtine." (" Philis- 
tine" was a terra of opprobrium implying "doll, prosaic 
fellow.") It waa a disguised confeBsion from Goethe of the 
hostility which he could not hut feel toward a man so pro- 
foundly different in character and in life from iiimseltl 

This relation of instinctive mutual repulsion between 
Goethe and Richter did not at once cslablish itself. It was 
hut the final inevitable result jointly of deep intellectual 
and of deep moral antipathy. Herder and Richter were two 
by themselves ; another two, also by themselvesj were Goe- 
the and Schiller. These two pairs of men were two fun- 
damentally, though not openly, hostile alliances, offensive 
and defensive. 

Richter himself may now tell us how it seemed to him to he 
at length, by way of change, successful, famous, and happy. He 
writes to his life-long, dearest of friends, Otto. He dates 
from that Weimar which Wieland had caused to be called the 
"Athens of Germany," and which now Goethe, as resident, 
made yet more widely illastrions. The natural openness of 
Richter's heart is set boundlessly wi'le and free, both by his 
new sensations of joy and by his sense of perfect confidence 
in his friend: 

God saw 3'oa(erda7 upon Mb sartti a happ/ mortal, and tliat won L Ah ^ 
I WHS so liappy thai I thought of Nemesis, and Herder cousoled loe with 
the Deva AvermiitMa. [Ncmoais was the g»ddeBS of revenge, ancieutly 
Euppofled to ToUanr great good fortune witb a viaitation of evil. The Deits 
Avemaicai wua a di7iDit7 supposed able, on the contrarj', to nvert im- 
peoding culamit7.] I cannot put off writing till I can send a letter. I 
must any sumething. 

Enehel, chamberlain to the Duchess of Weimar, showed 
Richter polite attentions. The two men were walking to- 
gether when (Richtor's letter now again); 

Enebel said, " Row glorioualj it all happens ; here comes Herder, his 
vire, and the two (Children." We went to meet him, and under the free 
heaven I threw myself into his anns. I could scarcely speak for J07, and 
he could not embrace me enough. As I looked aroimd Enebel'B ejes 

mnisL With Herder I am now aa I'lmiliar as with 70U. . 
I wish it were possible to tell 7011 all without blushing. He praisei^ 



mj WDrks, even the Greenland Lawsails. ... He says, " Whenovcr lie 
reads the Eeaperus he is for two duja unlit fur business." . . . 

Id the evening we supped with the Kalb. [It was Uadame von Kalb 
who afterward wished to he divorced tliat she might marry Bichler.] . . . 
I made as mao J sutirea aa alHof [his mother's home, and Otto's] — Iniihort, 
I was as unrestrained and as lively aa I iim with you. By heaven I 1 
have become courageous, and could trust myself to talk with twenty gen- 
tlemen, and yet more, with tlie burgomaster and all his kindred. 

How much 18 here pathetioo-b amorously implied of Jean 
Paul's former hum.ble estate I But there was a disturbing 
disillusion. Weimar had previously won in Richter's eyes 
" a glory from its being far." lie sayu: 

I have not told you one third part ; but ll:e bitterest drop, Otto, swims 
jii my Ueidtilborg cup of joy, Wliat Jean Paul wins, humanity loses in 
his eyes. Ahl my ideal of great men] 

The expression " Heidelberg cup of joy" alludes to the 
celebrated tun for wine, in its day the largest ever built, atill 

1^ be seen in Heidelberg Caotle. 
■ Five days later, June 17, 1J96, Richter writes again: 
■ I have lived twenty years in Wetmnr in nfew days. ... I am bappy, 
B Otto, wholly happy, not merely beyond all expectatiou, but beyond lill 
tdeacriptjon, end 1 lack nothing in the whole world but you, only you I 
What now follows will show the pecnliar awe, to which not 
even the free spirit of Richter could at first rise superior, 
inspired by the presence and influence of Goethe: 

On the second day I threw away my foolish prejiidieas In fevor of 
great authors. They are like other people. Horn, overy one knows thnt 
they are like the earth, which looks from a distance, iVom hoaven, likda 
shining moon, but when the foot ia upon it it is found to be made of 
boiie de Paris [Fiuis mud]. An opiaiou concerning Herder, Wieland, or 
Goethe is as much conteatod as any other. Who would believe that the 
three watch-towers of our literature avoid and dislike each other? I will 
never again bend myself anxiously (jefora any grtat man, only before the 
virtuous. Under this impression, I went timidly to meet Goethe. Every 
one bad described him as cold to every tiling upon the earth. Madame 
von Kalb said, he no longer admires tiny thing, not even himself. Every 
word ia ice I OuriositieH merely warm the fibres of his heart Thereforo 
tasked Knebel to petrify or encrust me by some tnineral sprioEi that I 
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H' ma. morm 
lidviKC mt WKmt aL -fiuB^iE -xi> at 
wiiiiDtc wndi^ veniT 

Vwasudfou faC !# pBamK jnm sbbbs. JiubL auoiffr cnpresBBd kit 
iiRMB! Ai iatt liK c»d euBneiL aid. ovs^c^ttiiiiBd. witbout aooeuL 
^TiK Fveu!^ an Axotb^ iBinof Bbk.^ and SwheiL -^fimr add tlie 
lEMi. HklaeglE iiwiwi ■■!! ■nliiMMal li»<ygalMll rf3ifa«i. But. at Ian, 
^ut tanupwairtiwt M Aam lig riniwipii ip awL jwhTinatinmL «c aod Goeibe 

inii ataffTHtuosi. ^■iHiailiii, and oQm. iki laai is load. tbat is, piayed 
ior u&aii uiynMirigdyania in ariikai iig Jhaara imfriWid liie "ftiaip dLroo^ 
fte uuio* taisi if loe. sd ziaa lip jauMiud i^ liaiid iif ihe enthasastic 
/fsHU Paul (Ii was hit &ne, not lar vbib^ &r I sod not a vard.) He 
4oA A aeun viiBB ve taok lea^ aad jimiiMud np ta call a^ia Bj 
beasKfUi! av arlD la*« aarii adierl He iiiiiiiiin las fvielae oooTBe as 
«kiaf<l Hie rEsadiaf s Iftz iiiiif iiwiid fhwainr, Wfipii witii aofi^ arhis- 
p«nst^ ntti>'drDpB. That 



Tbe Bame letter, thai ai Jvae 17, t^ls<^ an interview with 
flldbiller. The adJeeUre «ied bj Biditer to c^imracteruEe this 
great and popoLo* poet, will probabi j snrpiise most readers. 
Blchter^s language implies that Schiller's pergonal presence 
wan generallT felt on first approat^ to be repdlent: 

I went jeaterda J to aee Ube sIobt SduQer, firom whom, as from a 
pradpioe, all strangerB spring back. His form is worn, severely power- 
ful, Utt aojnilar. He is full of shaip, cutting power, bat without love. 
liih CfjnverBnikm is ntarij as exodllent as his writings. As I brought a 
letter from Goethe be was anasaaDj pleasant; be would make me a fel- 
low-oantributor to the Haren a [periodical], and would give me a natural- 
izatioa act in Jena^ 

For a moment, then, Jean Paul was with the circle of 
Cf oetho and Schiller; hat he was never, for a moment, of that 
circle. It was soon after his return to Hof that he wrote 
U> Knebel those words which cat so to the quick through the 
iiMually impenetrable mail of Groethe: ^^In such stormy times 
wo need a Tyrtaeus rather than a Propertius." Their differ- 
ence in patriotic feeling worked as strongly as did their 
difference in intellectual and moral sentiment, among the 
things that held Richter and Goethe asunder. Richter was 
a patriot and Goethe was a lover of culture. 
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pSichter, still unmarried, though thirty-five years uld, waa 
a due course attracted to Bc^rliu. Here he was received with 
measureless welcome. 'VXw, queen was bis friend. The 
whole court, therefore, was of course at his service. " So much 
hair has beec bogged of me," he writes, " that if I were to 
make it a traffic I could live as well from the outside of my 
cranium as from what is inside it." At Berlui he met tiis 
fate, a welcome one and a fortunate, iu becoming acquainted 
with the lovely and auoomplishcd woman who was to be his 
wife. The union was, on both sides, very hajipy. Whoever 
wishes to read a fairly full sketch of the life of this most indi- 
vidual and most interesting man, should endeavor to find a 
biography written or compiled from various sourcoH by Mrs. E. 
Buckminster Lee. Mrn. Lee writes in a spirit of contagious 
sympathy with her subject, delightful to the reader. 

Jean Paul was a sun of Anak in strength of health. But 
there came an end of this — to him, as there comes to all. Ue 
had loved to study and work out of doors. When the time 
arrived — and it arrived early for bo stalwart a man— ^that he 
had to shut himself up and guard himself against the weather, 
the change was a marked one, and it boded the end as nigh. 
The loss of a son, cut off in young manhood, broke the father's 
heart. He still worked, but the spring of hope and joy in 
work had failed. When he wrote, he wrote with his eyes 
streaming tears over the memory of his son. From this 
cause, or from some cause, his sight was impaired. Gradu- 
ally he became quite blind. Amid affectionate ministrations 
from wife and kindred and friends, he passed thus a linger- 
ing night of darkness, helpless, but pathetically gentle and 
lovely in his helplessness, till he died. They buried him 
by torchlight, the manuscript of his last work, still unfinished — 
a tractate on the immortality of the soul — borne, a symbol, on 
his coffin. But the tears of a nation that loved the man as 
well as the author made an amber to embalm him for immor- 
tality. There had ceased a Gorman such as never was before, 
■ach as never would be after. It was Jean Paul the Onlyl 
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INTERLUDE OF POETS. 



BicHTSB, with wliom wc have juaL done dealing, is cus- 
tomarily, by his conntrymen, reckoned a "poet" — this, al- 
though the form of his production waa prose, not verse. 
But Richter'a writing, even if you consider it poetry, is not 
eaay reading ; and the same is true of Herder's — " poem," 
though, with Richter, you consider that great author to bo. 

In the last two chapters, accordingly, our readers roay 
have found their task a triSe serious. A change, perhaps, 
will be grateful — a change, if not exactly " from grave to 
gay," at least from grave to lesa grave. Let us interrupt 
the regular succession of name to name, in our list of the 
greater classic German authors, and, " so to interpose a little 
ease," listen now, for a while, to the mingling voices of some 
German writers whom we niay set down aa poeta, without put- 
ting the word within marks of quotation. What we hear 
will be, " not from the grand old masters, not from the bards 
sublime," but from a select few of those leaser brethren of the 
tuneful choir — and of such in German literature there are 
many — who have sung, it may be, barely a single song or two 
that has canght and held the ear of the generations. We 
shall thus find opportunity to catch a few sweet tones, at 
least, descending from the Christian hymnody of the Ger- 
mans — a rich and varied music, when heard in full choir, 
constituting one of the best glories of the German Par- 
nassus, 

We begin with Hana Sachs (UQi-lSVe). Hans Sachs waa 
a shoemaker, but he disregarded the proverb and went be- 
yond bis last. He became what is called a master-singer 
{meistersinger). By this is meant that he attat'Jied himself 
to a regularly organized society, or guild, of men who made 
it a business to manufacture verses. Such manufacture, in 
those old days, went on at a redoubtable rate among Ger- 
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mans. The product was good or bad, of course, much ac- 
cording to tlie original gift, or lack of gift, that belonged to 
the particular singer. Uana Sachs was a natural poet, and 
he made a successful craftsman in verse accordiugly. lie 
was voluminous in production, having, to full measure, that 
seldom- wanting attribute of true genius, fecundity. Hia 
quantity, indeed, was so great that his quality could hardly 
fail to be comparatively less. When he had written poetry 
fifty-two years, he had turned out more than six thousand 
two hundred separate pieces, classified as follows: master- 
songs, four thousand and upward^ two hundred and eight 
comedies and tragedies; near two thousand "merry tales," 
dialogues, proverbs, fables, together with seventy-thi'eo songs, 
devotional and other. All this in verse; and he had wrilten 
prose besides. 

Hans Sachs was a Protestant, with Luther. He praised 
the great reformer in an allegorical tale, which he entitled 
The Nightingale ofWittenberg. The nightingale, of course, 

Luther, who lures the listening wheep, fallen among raven- 
ing beasts of prey, to a lovely tiowcry meadow where grass 

green and waters are still. The pope appears iii the poem, 
under the figure of a devouring lion. 

Hans Sachs's "merry tales" are his best and most charac- 
teristic productions, These have a quality of homely humor 
which is very flavorous. Hans Sachs deals with things sa- 
cred in a spirit of freedom which, to the modern sense, might 
well seem little short of sheer irreverence. Take the follow- 
ing for a sufficient example. It is the story of Saint Peter 
and the Goat. Saint Peter has hinted to the Almighty that 
things go rather awry down in the world, and offered, with 
the divine permission, to set them to rights. At that very 
moment tliere presents herself a peasant girl, complaining 
that she has her hands more than full with a hard day's work 
to do, and in the bargain a troublesome goat to mind. The 
Lord at once turns over this aflair to Peter, and Peter experi- 
mentally undertakes the care of the goat — with result de- 
scribed as follows in Hans Sachs's verse, translated by Gost- 
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wick and Harrison — we trust to Professor Hosmer's oitfr 
tion: 

The f ouDg goat had a playful mind, 

And never liked to be t»Dflned; 

The apoBtle, at a killing pace, 

Followed the goal in deaperato chaao [ 

Orer Ibe billa and amoug the briara 

ISie goat runa on and never tires, 

Wliile Peter, behind, on the graaay plain, 

Buns on, panting and aighiiig in vain. 

All day, beneath the acorchiag aun, 

!rha good apoatle had to run, 

Till evening came ; the goat was caught, 

And sarelj to the Maater brought. 

Then, with a amile, to Peter eaid 

The Lord: "Well, friend, how have you BpedJ 

If auch B task four powers tiaa tried, 

How could you keep the world so wide?" 

Then Fetor, with his toil diBlroaaod, 

Hia folly with a aigh coufessod. 

*'No, Master, 'tifl for me no play 

To rule one goat for one ahort day; 

It must be inHnltelj worse 

To regulate the univerae." 

It would hardly seem possible that, from the same genina 
which produced the foregoing, there could proceed so per- 
fectly decorous, and withal so genuinely simple and hearty, 
a devotional inspiration as the following, presented in the 
way of Hans Sachs's farewell to our readers. We give four 
only out of the nine stanzas contained in the hymn: 

Why art thou Ihna caat down, my heartT 
Why troubled, why dost mourn apart, 
O'er naught but earthly wealth? 
Trust in tUy God, be not afraid, 
He ia thy Friend who all things made. 

Dost think thy prayera be doth not heed? 
He knows full well what thoa dost nee^ 
And heaven and earth are his; 
My father and my God, who sUll 
In witli my aoul in every ill. 
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Since tbou my God aiid Father art, 
I know thy Ikithrul, loving heart 
Will ne'er forget thy child. 
See, I am poor, I am but dust, 
On earth is none whom I can trust. 

irhe rich man in his wealth couQdes, 
But in my Ood my trust abidea ; 
Laugh aa ye will, I hold 
This one thiug fast that he hath taught: 
Who tluatB in God shall want for naught. 



The foremost hymn-writer in the German language is, by 
common consent, Paul Gerhardt (1606 — 1676). A large part 
of his life was passed amid the storm and distreaa of the 
Thirty Tears' War. He was a man of steady adherence to 
principle, and in his case the hymns of the poet may, with 
more confidence than generally is wise in such assumptions, 
be taken to reflect the character of the Christian. Gerbirdt's 
hymns are often almost more religious poems, than hymns. 
Lyrical they are indeed, but they run on to length beyond 
what, according to our own ordinary standards, is proper for 
pieces that are to he sung continuously through. For ex- 
ample, the full text of the original piece of Gerhardt from 
which, translated by Wesley, a section is cut out to make 
the familiar hymn, beginning, " Give to the winds thy fears," 
extends to the measure of wixty-fonr lines. The stanzas in 
one of Gerhardt's hymns will generally all of them be good; 
but often it seems as if there wuie too many of them. One 
stanza goes on echoing another, without apparent progress 
of thought. Such, in fact, tends to be the prevailing char- 
acter of German hymns in general. They possess the merit 
of unity, but, with that, the demerit of unity too much in- 
sisted on, in rounds of repetition. We confine ourselves to 
a single hymn of Gerhardt's, ninety-six lines long. The 
hymn is tbronghout so very good, that in this instance the 
leagtb ia hardly excessive. We retrench, however, one half 
m ^-with sincere regret. Oui- translator, for all these German 
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hymns, is Miss Catherine Winkworth, who has two volumes 
of translation from German psalmody. This English lady 
translates consummately well: 

If Gkkl be on my side, 

Then let who will oppose. 
For oft ere now to him I cried, 

And he hath quelled mj foes. 
If Jesus be my Friend, 

If Gk)d doth love me well, 
What matters all my foes intend. 

Though strong they be and fell? 

• • • • . 

His Spirit in me dwells, 

O'er all my mind lie reigns ; 
All care and sadness he dispels, 

And soothes away all pains. 
He prospers day by day 

His work within my heart. 
Till I have strength and faith to saj. 

Thou Grod my Father art I 

• • • • • 

He whispers in my breast 

Sweet words of holy cheer, 
How he who seeks in God his rest 

Shall ever find him near ; 
How God hath built above 

A city fair and new, 
Where eye and heart shall see and prove 

What faith has counted true. 

• • • . • 

The world may fail and flee. 

Thou standest fast forever ; 
Not fire, or sword, or plague, from thee 

My trusting soul shall sever. 
No hunger, and no thirst, 

No poverty or pain. 
Let mighty princes do their worst, 

Shall fright me back again. 

No joys that angels know, 

No throne or wide-spread fame, 
No love or loss, no fear or woe, 

No grief of heart or shame — 
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Man cannot aught conceive, 

Of pleasure or of harm, 
That e*er could tempt my soul to leave 

Her refuge in thine arm. 

My heart for gladness springSi 

It cannot more be sad. 
For very joy it laughs and shigs^ 

Sees naught but sunshine glad. 
The sun that glads mine eyes 

Is Christ the Lord I love, 
I sing for joy of that which lies 

Stored up for us above. 

We next present a hymn bearing date 1631, one which goes 

by the name of *^ Gastavas Adolphus's Battle-song : " 

Fear not, little flock, the foe 
Who madly seeks your overthrow; 

Dread not his rage and power; 
What though your courage sometimes faints? 
BiB seeming triumph o'er Gk>d*s saints 

Lasts but a little hour. 

Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 
To him who can avenge your wrongs ; 

Leave it to him our Lord. 
Though hidden yet from all our eyes^ 
He sees the Gideon who shall rise 

To save us, and his word. 

As true as God's own word is tme^ 
Not earth nor hell with all their crew 

Against us shall prevail ; 
A jest and byword are they grown ; 
God is with us, we are his own. 

Our victory cannot fail. 

Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our prajrer I 
Great Captain, now thine arm make baie; 

Fight for us once again! 
So shall the saints and martyrs raise 
A mighty chorus to thy praise. 

World without end. Amen. 

Onstavns Adolphus often sang this hymn with his army. 
He sang it for the last time before that battle of Lutzen in 
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which he fell. It is proper to say that there is a Swedish 
form of this hymn, which the Swedish monarch himself is 
said to have iiispired to his chaplain. Which is prior in time, 
the German or the Swedish form of the hymn, seema un- 
certain. 

It is pleasing to know that, in 1653, a royal lady, the 
ElectresB of Brandenburg, had the heart and the brain to 
contribute to the cheer of her time hy such a lyric as the 
following; we omit four Btanzas; 

Jemia mj Beileemer lives, 

ChiiBt cpj Croat ia dead no monj 
In the strength this knowledge givea 

Shall not all mj fcara be o'er ; 
Calm, Chougb death's long ciglit be fraugbt 
StiU with manj an anxioua thoughtT 



I Bhall see him with these eyee, 
Him whom I shnll Hiirelj know; 

NotanoUier shall I rise, 

With Ilia loiro this heart shall glow; 

Onlj there shall disappear 

Weakness in luid round me here. 



Body, be thon of good cbeer, 

In thj Saviour's care rejoice; 
Give not place to gloom and fear; 

Dead, thou jot ahalt know bis YtAoo, 
When the final trump \a heard. 
And the deaf, cold grave ia stirred, 

Laugh to scorn then death and hell. 
Laugh to HCom the gloomj grave ; 

Oanght into the air to dwell 

With the Lord who comes to sav^ 

Wb shall trample on our foes. 

Mortal weakness, fear, and woes. 



I A sacred ainger of a somewhat different type, was Johann 
fehefller (1624-1677), heEt known as Angeliis. Angelus be- 
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came in the end a. Roman Catholic; but in such a hymn a,B 
the following, which is his, we Christians, all of us, Protestant 
and Catholic alike, may joyfully join. We take the first five 
stanzas only, composing just one half of the hymn. It 
comes near being a case in which the half is more than the 
whole : 

Nothing fair on earth I soe 

ButI straightway liiiolt cm thee; 
Thon art fiiireat in my ojes, 

8<mrco Id whom all beauty Ileal 

When I eee the reddening dawn, 

And the golden sun of morn, 

Quickly turns this heart of nUne 

To thy glorious form divine. 

Oft I think upon thy light 

Whan the gray morn brealta the night) 

Think what glories lie in thoe, 

Ught of all eternityl 

Whan I BBS the moon arias 

"Uid heavoa'a thousanii j^oldan eyoa, 

Then I think, more glorioua far 

Is the Maker of jon aUr. 

Or I tlitnk in apHng'a awoet hours, 

When the ftolda aro gnj with lloi?Br^ 

Ab their varied hues I aee, 

What must their Creator ber 



Of the same school in h3Tniiody with Roman Catholic 
Angelns, is Protestant Gerhardt Tersteegen (I6G'7-1769), a 
layman, and a business man, Tlie following hymn, bearing 
date 1731, well expresses Terstoegen's sweet spirit and his 
favorite filial aspiration ; we leave out four stanzas : 

Dear soul, couldat thou become a child, 

While jet on earth, meek, undefiled, 

Then Qod himsalf were ever near, 

And paradise around thee here. 

A. child corea naught Tor gold or treaanre, 

Nor fame nor glory yield him pleBBuro; 

In perfect truth, he ankelh not 

If ri<^ or poor ehall be his lot 
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Little he recks of digoity, 
Nor prince Dor [Donan.*li fearuth he; 
Strange that a cliild ho weak aad small 
Is oft the boldest of ua alll 
He bath not skill to utter lies, 
Hla verj soul is in his eyos; 
^gle bis aim in all, and (rue, 
And apt la praise what others do. 
Ho queatioDs dark his BpiriCa vex, 
No faithleaa doubts his soul perplex; 
Simply from Aaj to day he liven, 
Content with what tlio present gives. 



For strange concerns he careth naught; 
What others do, al though were wrought 
Bofore bis ejes the worst oSbns^ 
Stains not his tranquil ii 



Spirit of chadhoodt loved oF God, 
Bj Jesus' Spirit now bestowed ; 
How often have I lorjged for thee ; 
0, Jesus, form (b/self in mel 

And help me to become a child 

'While yet oa earth, meek, uodeSled, 

That I may find Ood always near, 

And Paradise around me here. 
Tersteegen is reckoned tlie best German hymn-writer of 
the pietistic school to which he belonga 

We show one hymn of Getlert'a, a name which onr readers 
will rememhei- from mention in previous pages as that of a 
man possessing considerable importance in German literary 
history. Qellert (Christian FUrchtegoit, 1715-1769) had the 
gift, not common among his countryraen, of brevity. The 
following rather dry, didactic, and formal, bnt sound and aen- 

t--*-'e, piece is a fair specimen of Gellert'a religious hymns: 
Who keepoth not God's word, yet aaith, 
"I know the Lord is wrong," 
Iq htm is not that blesi^ed fnith 
Through which the truth la strong; 
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The &itb bis word haUi caussd to shiae 

Will kindle love in thee; 
V.OIO wauldaE thou know of thioga divmeT 

Deeper thj lovb must be ; 
True faith not only gives thee light, 
But Btrengtti to love and do the righL 

JesuB liath washed away our sin, 

And we are childreu now ; 
Who feeln Buoh hope as this within, 

To evil cannot bow ; 
Batber with Ctiriat all scorn endure, 
Bo we be like our Father, purel 

Tor he doth please the Father well 

Who aimplj con obey ; 
b him the love of Qod doth dwell 

Who ateadihat keeps his way ; 
A dailj active life of love, 
Such fruits a living faith must prove. 

He 1b in Qnd, and God in him, 

Who stiU abides in Jove; 
TiB love that makes the cherubim 

Obey and praiae above; 
Por God la love, the lovulesa heart 
"BxCti [q his life and joy no part. 

Lower in time than Oellert we need not come, in exhibit- 

tiie religiooB jyricja of Germany. We had already, before 

ig him, panaed the great age of German hymn-writing. 

Bacred song to secular, we may very naturally make 

isition in Gellert. Gellert was a fabulist in verse — 

innan Lafontaine, we might, approximating the fact, 

him— though the poet himself, to Frederick the 

tdiaclaimed being an imitator of any model. The 

version of one of Gellert's fables in metre, we take 

Taylor's Survey of German Poetry: 

Her vernal song a iiightiiigale began, 

Hoping to pteaae the pride of cr 
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BojB, who were placing in a meadow near, 
Pursued their bustling sport with heedlesa ear. 
Meanwhile a cuckoo, Irom a neighboring tree, 
Ezdatma " Ouckoo ; " the bojB repeat with glee. 
They laugli, they point at him, they join his song, 
And [en dniea over his short tune prolong. 
The cuckoo turns to Philomela'a rest, 
"You must allow tliey like my singing beat." 

Soon came Damietas, with his lovely brida. 

The cuckoo caUs. Tliey pass with sulky prida 

Hot long the nightingale felt envy's pang; 

So aweet, ho shrill, bo variously, she saug, 

That Phitlis took a seat upon t)ie bank, 

And looked aloof, with glistening eye, her thank. 

"Now, prater (said ihe raghtingalo), peraBive 

How pure the recompenae my lays receive; 

The still approval of one silent tear 

la more than vulgar ahonts that rend Uio oar." 

Bamler (Karl Wilhelm, 1725-1798) was the German Horace. 
He both translated his Roman master and imitated him. 
Here is one of Ramler's imitations of Horace, translated into 
English by W, Taylor. "My Kleist," a personal allusion 
quite in the Horatian manner, means a brother poet of the 
lyrist, the anthor of a poem, celebrated in its day, on spring, 
Kleist was the German Thomson, Bamler's ode following 
'b inscribed Winter: 

Storms ride the air, and veil the aky in doudi, 
And chase the thundering atreama albwart the IfiDd; 
Bare ataod the woods; the social liQdeo'a leavea 
Far o'er the valleys whirl 

The vine — a withered aialk; but why bewail 
The godlike vino 1 Friends, come and quaff its blood. 
Let Autumn with his emptied born retire; 
Bid flr.cronmed Winter hail I 

He decks tbe flood with adamantine shield, 
Which laughs W scorn the shafts of day. Amazod 
The tenants of the wood ocw blosiioms view^ 
Strange lilies strew the ground. 
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Xd more ill loitering gondoliiA tiie brides 

Tremble; on gliding cars tiiej boldly scud; 

Hid io her Qr-cUd neck llie faTorite'a tiund 

Asks an uaneeded wurmtti. 

No more like fiahes pilunge the bathinp; bojs; 
On Bleet-wing'd ^hoes they Bkini the hardened wave; 
The apouEie of Venus in the glilteriug bluda 
The lightning's swiCtncas hid. 

O, Winter, call thy Gotdest cast-wind ; drive 

The lingering wiirricirs (torn BoLcuiia back, 

With Uiom my KloUt; Tur liim Lycoria staya, 

Anii hia (Viend'a tawny wine, 

Bflrger (Gottfried August, 1748-1794) was a poet who 
singularly united with a fiery lyrical genius, willingness to 
expend on his work an endless labor of art. Ilia life waa 
dissolute, anil wretched, accordingly, to an exemplary degree. 

Herder turned BOrger's attention to the store of stuff for 
poetry to bo found in the rude traditional songs of the peo- 
ple, and Percy's RdiquBS further helped fis the bent of liin 
genius in the direction of ball ad -writing. BOrger's ballad 
of Lenore became immensely popular, both at home and 
abroad. An English translati'in, exhibiting the German text 
in parallel pages, was issued in a sumptuous quarto volume, 
with elaborate illustrations. Walter Scott paraphrased the 
Leriore, under title, WiUiam and Helen, and his paraphrase 
is on the whole the form in which onr readers will beat enjoy 
seeing a condensation of the poem. The legend of the ballad 
is that a Holdior, leaving his sweetheart, wi'ut away to the 
wars, and neither returned nor made report. The poor 
maiden, driven half mad with love, longing, suspense, de- 
spair, shocked her pioua mother with expressions of rebellion 
againet God. The mother prays, on her daughter's behalf, 
a deprecatory prayer, but the daughter in the deep of night 
hears a summons at her door. It is the voice of her lover 
returned. She eagerly lata him in, but he refuses to abide. 
She must forthwith up and away with him on horseback, to 
" i a bridal bed afar. She hesitates, but — and now BOrger, 




in Scott'a paraphrase, which must make up to the EDgli 
reader in Bplrit what it loses in fidelity: 

Strong loveprevailod: abe buaka, she bouneH, 

Ghe moiuita the barb bcMnd, 
And round her darling William's woift 

Her lil7 ormH she twined. 
And hurry I hurry I off they rode, 

As fust 58 fiisl might he ; 
Spumed from the coiirser'a tliunderiog heeisi 

The Qiisliing pebbles flee. 
And on the right and on the leH, 

Ere they could snatch a view, 
Fast, TaBt each mounlaiji, mead, and plain, 

And cot, and caatlo, flew. 
" Sit faal^-doat fear? The moon ehinea clear, 

Fleet goes my barb — keep hold 1 
Peor'st thou?" "Onol" she faintly said j 

" But why so Btern and cold? 

" William, why this savage haate? 

And where thy bridal bed J " 
" "Tia diatont far, low, damp, and chill, 

And narrow, trusUesa maid." 
"No room tor me?" " Enough for both; 

Speed, speed, my barb, thy courae I " 
O'er thundering bridge, through boiling sul^B, 

He drove the furious borso. 
TrampI trnmpl along the land theyrode, 

Splash ! aplnBh I along Ibc sea ; 
The scourge is wight, the spur is bright, 

The Hashing pebblea flee. 
Flad past on right and leh how fast 

Each forest, grove, and bowert 
On right and lefl fled poat how Ikat 

Each city, town, and tower I 

"Dost fear? dost fear? The moon shiuos cle«r, 

And well the dead can ride; 
Does faithful Helen fear for them ? " 

" leave in peaca the dead 1 " 
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*' Barb I barb I methinka I hear the oock; 

The sand will soou be run ; 
Barb I barb I I smell the morning air; 

The race is well-nigh done." 

Tramp! tramp I along the land thej rode, 

Splash I splash I along the sea; 
The scourge is red, the spur drops bloody 

The flashing pebbles flee. 

^ Hurrah ! hurrah I well ride the dead; 

The bride, the bride is come I 
And soon we reach the bridal bed, 

For, Helen, here's my home." 

Beluctant on its rusty hinge 

Revolved an iron door. 
And by the pale moon's setting beam 

Were seen a church and tower. 

With many a shriek and cry whiz round 

The birds of midnight, scared ; 
And rustling like autumnal leaves. 

Unhallowed ghosts were heard. 

O'er many a tomb and tomb-stone pale 

He spurred the fiery horse. 
Till sudden at an open grave 
He checked the wondrous course. 

The falling gauntlet quits the rein, 

Down drops the casque of steel. 
The cuirass leaves his shrinking side^ 

The spur his gory heel. 

The eyes desert the naked skull. 

The moldering flesh the bone. 
Till Helen's lily arms entwine 

A ghastly skeleton. 

The furious barb snorts fire and foam, 

And, with a fearful bound, 
Dissolves at once in empty air, 

And leaves her on the ground. 

Half seen by fits, by fits half heard, 

Pale spectres flit along, 
Wheel round the maid in dismal dance^ 

And howl the funeral song. 
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E'oD wbcD tbo beart's with anguutli cleft, 
Revere tbe doom of Heaven. 

Hei soul is from her bodj refl; 
Her spirit be forgiven \ 



^^H Neither o»3 of the two poems can be called an agreeable 
^^B production, but, of the two, Burger's is the less diaagreeable, 
^^H To us it Bcems also the more genuine. BQrger's is written 
^^H as in hot blood ; Goethe's la perfectly cold-blooded, liko the 
^^H bride that it celebrates. 

^^^P Because Longfellow has translated it so charmingly, as 

^^^ well as because it is in itself so short and so sweet, we give 

from Tiedge (Christoph August, 1752-1841), a gentle and 

I delicate genius, the following trifle, entitled The Wane of 



"WliUher, thoii turbid wavoT 
Whither, with bo much haste, 
As if a tbiof wert tliou 1 " 

"I am tlie Wave of Life, 
Stained with my margin's dual; 
From the struggle and the strife 
Of tliB narrow stream I By 
To the aea'a immensity, 
To wash fVom me tlie slime 
Of the muddy lanks of time." 



i 



A truly remarkable poet was Frederike Sophie Christiane 
Brun (1765—1835) — at least to English-speakers remarkable 
and memorable ; if only for that one poem of hers which was 
the original of Coleridge's celebrated Symii in the Fide of 
Ghamouni, Readers must compare this English poem, if 
they wish to feel the full significance of the following piece 
I by Frederica Brunn (so the name ia customarily given in 
I English), entitled Chamouny at Sunrise : 

From the deep shadow of the silent flr^rove 

I lift my eyes, and trembling look on thee, 

Brow of etarnity, thou dazzling peak, 

From whose calm height my dieaming spirit mounti 

And aoura away into the inflnitel 
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Who saDk the pillar in the lap of earth, 

Down deep, the pillar of eternal rock, 

On which thy mass stands firm, and firm hath stood, 

While centuries on centuries rolled along? 

Who reared, up-towering through the vaulted blue. 

Mighty and bold, thy radiant countenance? 

Who poured you from on high with thunder-sound, 
Down from old winter's everlasting realm,^ 
O jagged streams, over rock and through ravine? 
And whose almighty voice commanded loud, 
" Here shall the stiffening billows rest awhile I " 

Whose finger points yon morning star his course ? 
Who fringed with blossom-wreath the eternal frost? 
Whose name, O wild Arveiron, does thy din 
Of waves sound out in dreadful harmonies? 

"Jehovah I " crashes in the bursting ice; 
Down through the gorge the rolling avalanche 
Carries the word in thunder to the vales. 
" Jehovah I " murmurs in the morning breeze, 
Along the trembling tree-tops ; down below 
It whispers in the purling, silvery brooks. 

Amdt (Ernst Moritz, 1769-1860) lacked only the conse- 
cration of a death, like Korner's, in self-sacrifice on the altar 
of his country, to be as dear to world-wide fame as is that 
young patriot-martyr of Germany. In real merit, and in in- 
fluence as popular lyrist of freedom and nationality for 
Germans, Arndt exceeded Korner hardly less than he did in 
length of life-time and career. Here is Arndt's best-known 
lyric, Whai is the German^ s JBbJtherland ? It may be doubted 
whether either Bismarck, with his statecraft, or Moltke, 
with his strategy, did more to secure German unity than 
did Amdt with this brave tune of his on his lyre : 

Which is the German's fatherland? 

Is 't Prussia's or Swabia's land ? 

Is 't where the Rhine's rich vintage streams? 

Or where the Northern sea-gull screams ? 

Ah, DO, no, no I 
His fatherland's not bounded sol 

11 



Whicli is the German's fathoiland ' 
Come, toU me now tlie £i 
Doubtlosa, it is the Austrian 
In honors and in triumpbH great. 



it bounded 




Ah, ti 
HJB (alherland's 



Which Is the German's fatherland? 
So Isll me now at laat the land I 
As far's the German accent rings 
And hymns to God in beavon sings, 

That is the land- 
There, brother, is thy fathorliuid] 

That Is the Oerroan's Tatheriand, 
Where wratii pucBues the foreigo band, 
Where erory Frank is lield a foe, 
And GermuDH all as brothers glow; 

Tliat is the land— 
All Germany's thy Tatherland I 

Our readers lose five of Arndt'a stanzas, but they misB noth- 
1 ing of the spirit of the song. In the stanzas retrenched, 
there waa simply an accumulation of other territorial German 
names; the poet would play on every choi-d within his 
leach of national feeling. 
The Sword Song ai Kurl Theodor Korner (1701-1813) was 
, written almost literally in letters of blood. The heroic 
L young author composed it at twenty -two years of age, only 
an hour before he fell on the field of battle bravely fighting, 
t soldier in the War of Liberation. The piece forms a di.i- 
/ogue carried on between the soldier and his sword, con- 
ceived as already betrothed to each other, but still awaiting 
battle for actual marriage. "Bridegroom" and "bride" 
bear this sense in German usage. With the " Huirah 1 " 
closing each stanza, is to be imagined a chorus of swords 
clanging. Karner's Sword Song will bear abridgement with- 
I out serious loss of effect. We part with eight stanzas : 
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So fondly bent on mine ? 
I love that smile of thine I 

Hurrah I " 

** Borne by a trooper daring, 
My looks bis fire-glance wearing, 
I arm a freeman's hand : 
This well delights thy brand I 

Hurrah I *» 

" Ay, good sword I Free I wear thee ; 
And, true heart's love, I bear thee, 
Betrothed one, at my side, 
As my dear, chosen bride I 

Hurrah I »• 

" To thee till death united, 
Thy steel's bright life is plighted; 
Ab, were my love but tried I 
When wilt thou wed thy bride ? 

Hurrah I* 

" The trumpet's festal warning 
Shall hail our bridal morning ; 
When loud the cannon chide, 
Then dasp I my loved bride I 

Hurrah!" 

• • • • • 

" Well may thy scabbard rattle, 
Trooper, I pant for battle ; 
Right eager for the fight, 
I dang with wild delight 

Hurrah I " 

• • • • • 

^ Come from thy sheath, then, treasure I 
Thou trooper's true eye-pleasure I 
Gome forth, my good sword, come f 
Enter thy f ather-h ome I 

Hurrah 1 

• • • • • 

'*Oome on, ye German horsemen t 
Gome on, ye valiant Norsemen I 
Swells not your hearts* warm tide? 
Glasp each in hand his bridel 

Hurrah 1" 
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Let Rackert {Friedrich, 1789-1886) close the cycle of 
Qtriiiati patriot lyrists. KUokert was a learned Orientalist 
as wuU as a versatile master of mmres. He was one of that 
iimnerona band of spirited German youths through whom, 
during the War of Liberation, the fatherland uttered d 
ally its long- suppressed cry of desire for life from the dead. 
Professor C. C. Felton is our translator for the following 
caustic lyrical satire of BOckert's, entitled, The J'alriol's 

" Wbat forgest, Bmltb 7 " " We're forging ehaina ; aj, dminH I " 
" Alai J to cbainB jourselTea degraded are I " 
" Why plowest, farmer ? " " Fields tlioir fruit muat bear," 

" Yea, Heed for foes ; tlie burr for thee remains I " 

" What aim'at at, aporlaman ? " " Tondor stag, so fat" 
" To hunt you dowu, like stag and roo, they'll try," 
" What snarest, lisher?" " Yonder Sah, ao shy." 

" Who's there to save jou from your fatal net 7 " 

" What art thou rouking, aloepleas motlier 7 " " Boys." 
'■ Yes ; let them grow, and wound their country's lai 
Slaves to her fooa, with parricidal arm I " 

" What art thou writing, poet 7 " " Words of flame ; 
I mark my own, record my country's harm, 

Whom thought of froodom never more employs." 

1 blame them not who with the foreign steel 

Tear out our vitala, pierce our inmost heart; 

For tlioy are foes created for our smart, 
And when they slay ub, why iJiej do it, feeL 

But, in tiissQ pallia, ye seek what recompense? 
For you wliat brilliant toys of fame are here, 
Te mongrel foes, who lift the aword and apew 

Against your country, not tor her defense 7 

Te Franks, Bavarians, snd ya Swabians, say, 

Ye aliens, sold to bear tbe slavish name, 
What wagea for your aervitude they pay. 

Tour eagle may perchance redeem your tuas; 
Uore sure his robber-train, ye birda of prey, 

To coming ages shall prolong your ahame t 
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Kemer (Justinus Andreas, 1786-1862) had a delicate 
lyrical vein of pathos, almost quaint enough sometimes to 
be humorous in effect. The following piece, translated by 
the sure hand of our American Bryant, is a fair specimen: 

In yonder mill I rested, 

And sat me down to look 
Upon the wheel's quick glimmer, 

And on the flowing brook. 

As in a dream before me, 

The saw, with restless play, 
Was cleaving through a fir-tree 

Its long and steady way. 

The tree through all its fibres 

With living motion stirred. 
And, in a dirge-like murmur, 

These solemn words I heard : 

" thou who waoderest hither, 

A timely guest thou art I 
For thee this cruel engiue 

Is passing through my heart. 

When soon, in earth's still bosom. 

Thy hours of rest begin. 
This wood shall form the ehambeir 

Whose walls shall close thee in." 

Four planks — I saw and slmddored — 

Dropped in that busy mill ; 
Then, as I tried to answer. 

At once the wheel was still. 

The same translating touch, that of Bryant, attracts us to 
one other lyrical piece, with which we bring our " Inter- 
lude of Poets " to its close. This is from Niclas Mtiller 
(180»-I8'3r6). It is entitled, TTie Paradise of Tears: 

Beside the River of Tears, with brandies low. 
And bitter leaves, the weeping willows grow ; 
The branches stream like the dislieveled hair 
Of woman in the sadness of despair. 



Oa rolls the etream witli a perpeiual sigh ; 

The rockB moan wUdlj ag it posses by ; 

Bjteop sad wormwood border all Uie strstid, 

ind nol « flower adorna the dreary land. 

Then oomea a child, wboee fa(x in like lbs sun, 

And dipa the gloomy w&lers aa they run, 

And mtos all the region, and behold 

The ground ia brigbt witli blossoms maniFbld. 

Vben fall the tears of love, Lhe roee appears, 

And wliere tbe ground is bright with friendship's tcar^ 

Foiget-me-nut, und violets, liouvculy blue, 

Sjjring. glitleriug witli the cheerful drops like dew. 

Hie tools of mourners, alt whoBQ tears are dried, 
lAeawana, come gently floating down the tide, 
Talk up the golden sands by which it fl.ows, 
A«d in Ibst Faradiso of Tears ropoae. 
Tte«« ervrr he«rt rcjoins its kindred heart ; 
ften in a long embrsoo Ihat none uiuy part, 
fUltDIawot meets d(«iro. and that fur shore 
SsMib its dtrellers Imgipy evermore, 

"lawrluile cf Poets "ia dose. It was a concord a 
iugUiig 10 HslK-r and herald the great i 



IX. 
GOETH K. 

1740-1833. 

ms the nioruing, Goethe was the meridian, aim 
UleRtttiru. Schiller, it might almost be said, 
wtling earlier, rode rival by Goethe's side 
"ilig zenith arcs of the sky. But these two 
R aud so Bplondid, were not mutually equal, 
I or in splendor. Schiller was the less 
Uam it is jTaiae enough to say that, shining 
1^ he did not lose, did not pale, his lustre in 
tor ray. 
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Johann Wolfgang von Goethe was born, in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, almost exactly in the middle of the eighteenth cent- 
ury. His parentage was excellent on both sides. His father 
was a tailor's son who had raised himself to some civic dis- 
tinction, and his mother was daughter to the chief magistrate 
of Frankfort. The father was more than twice as old as the 
mother when they married; she indeed was a blooming young 
creature of only seventeen years of age. Wolfgang was the 
iirst-bom of the pair. The mother was but eighteen years 
«>lder than the son. There thus came to be a time when the 
two could share between them a fellowship approaching in 
kind that natural between those nearly equal in age. This, 
the temperament of the mother — happy, equable, serene, 
}ierennially young — made additionally easy. Such a mother 
was an immeasurable blessing to Goethe. 

The father was a very different being. Stem, stiff, opin- 
ioixated, a precisian, a pedant, he was well fitted to balance 
the equipment of the mother with qualities needful for the 
training of the boy to become the symmetrical, all-accom- 
plished Goethe whom we know. Remarkable among the 
traits of the elder Goethe's character as disciplinarian to his 
son was his way of insisting that whatever Wolfgang began 
be should go on with till he carried it to completion. 

From my father I derive my frame and the steady guidance of my life, 
and from my dear little mother my happy disposition and my love of 
story-telling. 

So Goethe says and sings in one of his poems. 

The early years of Goethe did not pass without yielding 
to the precocious boy much premature experience of life. 
This, in such form and degree as be thought it comportable 
with his dignity to indulge, he has himself shadowed forth 
to the public, directly in his autobiography, and indirectly in 
his autobiographical " novel," the WUhelm Meister, He con- 
tracted soil to the innocence of youth — soil which, alas, the 
practice of manhood and of old age rather inveterated than 
removed. But the father, meantime, did not remit his intel- 
lectual demands on his boy; and his boy was still able to 



entered, at twenty-one years of age, a atndent in the Uni- 
versity'bf Strasburg. This change in situation was of the 
greatest importance to Goethe. At Strasburg, as has already 
in a preceding chapter appeared, he met in Ilerder his own 
intellectual destiny. Goethe never lost the impulse and 
direction tlien given his genius from Herder's overmastering 
hand. Hia stay in Strasburg was for scarcely more than 
eighteen months; but they were eighteen months to Goethe 
of the most pregnant experience. It was while a student at 
Strasburg that this brilliant, gay, and handsome youth, pre- 
pared beforehand for it by repeated experiments in love- 
making and love-breaking, took on himself to act, in real 
fife, almost with conscious self-indulgence, half play, half 
earnest, the part of Tbornhill in Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
field. The circumstances of this case are historic, they 
likewise belong to literature, and to Goethe's own part in lit- 
erature; all this, for Goethe has recounted them at length in 
his autebiography. 

We may thus, at the present point, and that in the very 
act of proceeding with our sketch begun of Goethe's life, 
enter immediately upon our presentation of Goethe's literary 
works. 

Goethe's autobiography, published under the title of 
Truth and Fiction reliiting to My Life (bo the German ex- 
pression is usually translated, but Poetry and Truth out of 
My Life, would be more literal), is generally considered, and 
jnstly, one of its author's most important productions. It 
was written in the full mellow ripeness of Goethe's unwitli- 
ering age, and it constitutes as noteworthy a self -portrayal 
as exists anywhere in literature. 'Goethe himself, it must 
be remembered, is of at least as much consequence in the 
world of intellect as is the total sum of all the man's writ- 
ings, apart from the man. The key to Goethe's literary 
, prodnct ia Goethe himself. Never was the personality of a 
- man of letters more inseparable than is Goethe's from the 
,■ /Tjaglts that he wrote. Hence ibe capital importance, in order 
A-^g^iriing a clear and true idea of Goethe the author, < 



i 
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gaining a clear and true idea of Goethe the man. This we 
other way so directly do, and do ho Hatisfactorily, 
aa by studying his autobiography. 

The autobiography is a work of considerable volume — 
much larger, for instance, than this entire book. Our only 
way, then, at once effective and practicable, of proceeding 
in the business will be to take from that work an important 
section or episode of it, and, presenting this condensed, let 
the part thus severed stand imperfectly, but fairly, representa- 
tive of the whole. There is in the autobiography of Goethe 
no better episode for our purpose than the famous episode 
of Frederica, already alluded to. This is extensively and 
■Slaborately treated by Goethe ; it is highly interesting in it- 
self, and it is, to a singular degree, oharaeterlstic, both of 
the man and of the writer. In it, Goethe will be found, of 
course, far from fully, but in unexpectedly large measure, re- 
vealed. This, not only because the incident related is such, 
but, still more, because the incident, being such, is so I'elated 
by the aulobiographer. The incident occurred, it is true, 
when Goethe was a young man; but Goethe was a man of , 
sixty and upward when he related the incident. We enjoy, 
therefore, a valuable opportunity to see, first, the man be- 
having himself in a certain way, and then the man, grown 
forty years older, deliberately taking a certain view of him- 
self so behaving. 

Herder, it seems, had introduced Goethe to Goldsmith's 
tale, reading it aloud, in German translation, to him, with 
others, as a study in literary art. Goethe, so Goethe's own 
narrative informs us, drew on himself the rebuke of Herder 
for becoming too much interested in the story as story, to 
pay it due attention as a consummate piece of literary work- 
manship. He says — but first we need to explain. In connec- 
tion with the Vicar of WakefieM, a companion of Goethe's 
had spoken of knowing a pastor's lamily in Sesenheim, a few 
miles from Strasburg, the exact counterpart of the clergy- 
man's family in the English novel. It was resolved between 
the two that they pay Sesenheim a visit. Goethe ingrati- 
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ated himself successfully, and won the heart of the lovely 
daughter Frederica. This had already happened, when, 
^dji^ring a second visit to Sesenheim — which, though unan- 
nounced, the girl, wise through the foreboding of love, had 
expected — some lady guest suggested certain novels. Goethe 
says: 

I had the Viccvr of Wakefield on the tip of my tongue; but did not vent- 
ure to propose it, the similarity of the situations being too striking and 
too important. 

This is one only of many allusions made by Goethe, in the 
course of his story, to Goldsmith's novel, going to show how 
conscious all the time he was what part he was playing. If 
'the man of sixty-three had been making late expiation foi 
the errors of youth by telling them now, in bitter confession, 
to his own shame ! But, alas, there is no such strain of feel- 
ing discoverable in his autobiographical warming-over of 
those experiences of his. This wanton lover — so, from his 
own expressions, it unmistakably appears — ^knew that he 
meant nothing serious for himself, by what was so serious 
to the girl. Goethe, having just spoken of contemplating at 
leisure, during his visit to Sesenheim, "the state in which 
young people are placed whose early affections can promise 
themselves no lasting resicUy^ says: 

My passion increased, the more I learned to know the virtue of the 
excellent girl ; and the time approached when I was to lose, perhaps for- 
ever, so much that was dear and good. 

On the same page, Goethe indicates his approval of a 
principle in morals that, if sound, should have made him — 
for he faithfully carried it out — a happier man in life than, 
according to his own testimony, he actually was. A man, 
he says — note this, it is a very important self-disclosure — is 
always uneasy. 

Until he once for all makes a resolution to declare that ihcU is right 
which is suitable to himself. 

How long this " buccaneering bee " remained in the heart 
of the Sesenheim flower, rifling it of its sweets, it is impossi- 



ble from the autoliiography to determine, Goethe, deacrib- 

ing with enthusiasm the beauty of that season of weather 

" in tliia noble country," says, " For months toj;ether, we 

were favored with pure ethereal mornings;" aa if hisaojoam 

^^ at Sesenheim, interrupted by visits to Strasbnrg, contkiued 

^KL all i<ummer. Hu s.iys expressly that he and Frederica ex- 

^^B changed assurances of mutual love and confidence. But 

^^B^oethe — it was Goethe's lips only that apoke; his heart, or at 

^^B least his conscience and his will, were unsworn. He went away 

^^B' from his" beloved," apparently without explanation. Heaays: 

I 

^r ha 



When I reached Iier 1117 haud from my horae, the tears stood ii 
3jeB and I felt very uneaBy. 



I 
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Goethe was doing what was " suitable to himself," and still 
felt "very uneasy," His uneasiness, however, he compels 
ua to feel, waa more for the pleasure he was himself renounc- 
ing, than for the pain he waa inflicting on Frederica, For, 
as to himaelf, he reassuringly says: 

I Having at liat escaped the eicitement of a farewell, I, on a peaceful 
sod quiet journey, pretty well regained my scir-poaaesaiiin. 
Goethe thinks that the chastening effect on himself, of the 
loss he experienced in throwing away Frederica, really im- 
proved his manners in society — by making him leaa stormily 
and overwhelmingly brilliant than he had been before, lie 
says; 

I I had in secret to complain of a love I had loat; this made me mild 
end pliant, and more agireenble to society tbao in those brilliant times 
when nothing reminded me of a want or a fault, and I went atorming 
along completely witliout reatrattit. 

8uch sentiment as reveals itaelf in the immediately fore- , 
going expression would, in the case of an average man, be 
termed aelf-conceit. In the case of Goethe, the usage is to 
dignify it by the name of egotism. 

We shall not have done full justice to Goethe in his relation 
to Frederica without quoting from him still other expressioiiB , 
cm the subject : 

Predericii'B aiiBwer to my farewell letter rent my heart It was the 
me bund, the same tone of thougbl, the same reeling, which had formed 
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r, far tlie Brat time, felt tho loss which Blie 
lupply it, or even v> Bllerinle it. Slie WM 
a wanting to me ; and, 
e myself^ my own miijortune. 



Ilsell for me and by mt 
Buffered, and saw no a 
complBielypreaonttooiB; I always felt tl 
what was worst oE all, I could not for^ 
Gretchen liad been taken nvraj from n 
the Brst time, I was guiltj. I liad wounded the must lovel; heart to lis 
very depths: uni! the period of a gloomf repentance, with the aliaenaa i 
of a refreshing luve, to which I had grown accuBtomed, was most ago- 
nizing, nay, insupportable. 
Once more, Goethe saya : 



At the time when I w. 
J again, after my old faslii 
tlie poetical confession w 
■Denting penance, I miglit 



i paiaed by my grief at Frederica'a situation, 
a, soiiglit ajd Irom poetry. I again continued 
iuh X had commeceed, tbat. by this self-tor- 
be worth; of an interual absolution. 



The plan of resort to tbe " ee If -tormenting penance " of 
" poetioat confesBioD," by way of deserving " internal abso- 
lution," was not new with that distinguished French practi- 
tioner, Lamartine. Before the Frenchman, Goethe had tried 
it, and it had proved — highly " suitable to hiniBelf." For the 
satiiifaution of thoughtful and candid readers, it ia proper for 
us to add that we have given here, not specimens merely of 
what Goetlie had to say in the way of self-blame and re- 
morse for his behavior, but every thing of this sort that bo 
said. Dr. Hedge, in his Hours with German Claasii-.a, re- 
marks : " Her [Frederica'a] suffering in the separation, great 
it was — so great, indeed, as to cause a dangerous attack 
' bodily disease — conld not outweigh the panga which be 
Goethe] endured in his penitent contemplation of the con- 
tqnences of his folly." We must venture to think that Dr. 
I'Hedge here came to hiit conclusion prompted by considering 
■ivhat would have been Iiis own feeling in the case, rather 
phan guided by recent study of the records that fatally 
'eal Goethe's feeling. 
Frederica never married. "To her, perpettial maiden- 
fiood," but unto him — a long diaaolving-view of " relatione " 
with women. 

We transfw to our pages a touch or two more, bestowed 
ip'by the lingeritig and loving hand of the Nai'ciasua-like artist, 
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turning still, .18 he retires, to BUrvey anew with approval the 
picture of himself that he has made; and so take our leave of 
Frederica's Btory. Goethe had the good taste and fine feel- 
ing to go and see Frederica, simply pay the heart he had 
wrung a visit of curiosity! after an interval of years from the 
time of his abandoning her. He himself, in his autobiography, 
by way of anticipation, relates the incident — with character- 
istic aelf-couceitcd detail. He relates it in connection with a 
presentiment and a quasi-ocular illusion experienced by him, 
as he says, immediately alter he had given the poor, tearful 
child that heartless good-bye from on horseback, and rode off 
feeling " very uneasy." Speaking of himself, just happily 
escaped, on that occasion, from the " excitement of a fare- 
well," he nays : 

I now rode nlong tiia footpath toward DruBonheim, and here one ol the 
moat aiiigulnr forebodinga look poHMsgion of me, I saw, not with the 
ejea of thu body, but with those of the mind, ray own flg;ure [hxB own 
fit^iire, Ooetlio was vor; rLkely at all timea to aoe] coining toward me. on 
horHsbitck, and on the same road, attired in a dress which 1 had never 
worn. It was pike-gray, witii eomewhat of gold. Aa eoon ns I shook 
myseir otit of this dream, the Sguro liud entirely diaappearod. It is 
strange, however, that eight jcara allorward I found myself on the very 
road, to pay one more visit lo Frederica, in the droaa of which I had 
dreamed, and whieh I wore, not from elioico, but by aecident However 
it may be with muttera of tliis kind generally, thia atmnge illusion in 
some meaeiire calmed me at tlie moment of parting. The paiu of quitting 
forever noble Alaitce, with all I had gained in it, waa softened. 
Goethe was a prosperous man tn Weimar, at the time 
when the humor thus took him to see how Frederica would 
look in his eyes now, after the lapse of eight years. He 
had meanwhile formed a memorable relation with a distin- 
guished manied woman, Fran von Stein. To that Weimar 
lady, he promptly wrcite an account of this visit of his to 
Frederica, and added tiie last insult to an injured memory 
by saying, with a grossness of gratuitous exoneration of 
which nothing but dense egotiam like Goethe's could render 
a man unconsciously capable: 

I must do her [Frederica] the juatiee to say that site did not attempt, ly 
I lAt tlighlcsi oJliition, to aaalten in my soul the old feeling. 



And that to a woman! Frederica, surviviog a tieaily fatal 
iUoeaa that followed her betrayal, lived long enough, a min- 
istering angel to the needy, to have read Goethe's story of 
herself in print ; for it did not aharae this inconceivable 
man to publish his autobiography, with the account in it of 
Frederica, not omitting names for identification, whUe hia 
victim was still living. 

So much for Goethe's autobiography. It would be iinjost 
not to say that many things to be found in the boob pre- 
sent the author in an -aspect raoi-e engaging than that in 
which he has just now apiieared. One such more engaging 
eKhibition of himself, on Goethe's part, we have ourselves 
already submitted to our readers. We refer to the long 
passage in which Goethe pays his tribute to llerder. Goe- 
the, we have no doubt, was an agreeable man to know. He 
was liheerful, obliging, urbane. He was neither jealous nor 
envious. He seldom contradicted. There is a placid amen- 
ity diffused over the pages of hia autobiography, by no 
means unattractive; albeit you feel all the time that this plays, 
a sheen of iridescence only, on a surface beneath which sink 
Boundleas depths of a elf- complacency imperturbable. We 
assume it as certain that, in this genial attribute of affability, 
the autobiographer is a trae refloK of the social living Goethe. 
Whoever wishes to get the most entirely pleasing impression 
obtainable of this gieat German, through words proceeding 
directly from himself, should read Eckermann's Conversations 
toith 6oet/ie. 

Goethe, after running through who knows how many 
episodes of love more or less resembling that with Fredericii 
(" Goethe's life was at no time complete without the influ- 
ence of a noble-hearted woman," is the way in which the 
tender-footed author of the article on Goethe in the Micy- 
chpcedia Britamtica puts it) — Goethe, we say, well-seasoned 
with much experience, picked up, at thirty-nine, a girl met 
<jaHually in the public park, whom, eighteen years after, she 
having meantime become to him the mother of children, he 
med. During this long interval of eighteen years, Chris- 



tiane Vulpius wan in Goothu's Iiouae, uiirocognized by society, 
as it weru a domestic meniaL She did noi sit at lier master's 
table to meet tiis company, Wliat wo thus set down is in- 
herently so incredible, that, test we should seem to be wrong- 
ing Goethe, WB transfer to our pages the gentle account of 
the matter given by the Eitcyalopcedia Britannica : 

"In the autumn of 1788, walking aimlessly through the 
park, he met Christiane Vulpius, a young girl, who presented 
him with a petition iu favor of her brother. She had golden 
curling locks, round cheeks, laughing eyes, a neatly rounded 
figure; she looked, as has been said, 'like a young Diony- 
sus.' Goethe took her iuto his house, and site became bis 
wife in conscience, and the mother of his children. He did 
not marry her till 1806, when the terrors of the French oc- 
cupation made him anxious for the position of his eldest bod. 
She had but little education, and he could not take her into 
society; but she made him a good and loving wife, and her 
quick mother-wit made her available as au Intellectual com- 
panion. To these days of early married life belong the Ro- 
man elegies, which, although Italian and pagan in form, in 
color, and in sensuality, were written in Germany from home 
experiences." Is it not curious, by the way, that a woman, 
through her "quick mother-wit," " available as an intellectual 
companion" to the first literary man in Europe, should have 
been unfit for "society " through her " little education?" 

Such was the clay and the iron in the mingled image of 
joethe; it was, at most, only his head that was of fine gold. 

But kindly and thoughtful readers may ask, " Were not 
the manners of the times such as to constitute a virtual ex- 
i.'use for Goethe ? " " The manners of the times " is a phrase 
better exchanged, in the present case, for " the manners of 
Weimar." It ia Weimar, Goethe's residence, rather than 
the timea in which Goethe flourished, that must be invoked 
to save Goethe, if he be saved at all. But who made Wei- 
mar what it was ? Weimar was Goethe. Apropos of this 
matter, it is mortifying to be obliged to quote Schiller, writ- 
hug to his friend KOrner, as follows : 
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He [Goethe] is getting old [Goethe was forty-one]. ... I fear he will 
be committing an act of folly. ... He cohabits with a Mamselle Yul- 
pius, who has a child by him. ... It is very probable that he will marry 
her in a year or so. I should be sorry to see him finish by such an act 
of genius — ^for people will not be wanting to call it such. 

KSmer's reply shows that Goethe's conduct was of " Wei- 
mar," that is, of Goethe himself, rather than of the " times." 
Korner writes: 

At Weimar, the ideas on concubinage seem to differ widely from those 
in Berlin. 

Ten years having passed, and Goethe having not yet com- 
mitted the " act of genius " deprecated by Schiller, Korner 
writes again to his friend: 

One cannot violate good morals and go unpunished. At the proper 
time, he [Groethe] could easily have found a loving wife, and what a dif- 
ferent existence would then have been his ! The other sex has a nobler 
destiny than to be degraded to be the mere instruments of sensuality. . . . 
Connections of this description worry a man of the strongest mind to death. 

That, in writing such words for virtue as those just given, 
Eorner should stand alone, in this correspondence between 
him and Schiller, is an immeasurable pity for Schiller's fame. 

The thing " suitable to himself " had not, it seems, after 
all, eventuated very happily for Goethe, in his relation with 
Christiane Vulpius. The serene Olympian was " worried." 
He had, together with other things, to justify himself to his 
friend Charlotte von Stein. Writing to this lady, concern- 
ing his relation to Christiane, he begs to know wherein any 
one was wronged by what he did. He uses this language: 

Who claims the feelings which I give to the poor thing 7 

" Poor thing /" This said by him, compassionately per- 
haps, of the woman he has chosen to make her the mother of 
his son and heir ! Said, too, in self -exculpation ; and said to 
another woman ; and that other woman the wife of another 
man ! 

In that same year in which he finished his memorable 
stay at Strasburg, Goethe, now twenty-two years of age, 
wrote a. work destined to render him instantly famous. This 
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tW G^eU von JScr&AcMjrca— a play vrliich enjoyed tbe 
Bm of being tisnslated by young Waiter 
Seott. Berder in^Krvd Goethe to this production, by mak- 
m^ lum acqnuBted with SJukespeare ; and it is not impoeBi- 
fale tbu Goethe, to hs toni, by the example of this play, may 
haT« iafaiCf Bit Soott to nn^rtake those rehabilitatioDB in 
Colka of nnnhnl tintes and manners which were eoon to 
ndntheanthoroCtke WaTeriey Hovels one of the noivcrBaUy 
reeagaoBd loids of litetaUtre. Ooetz von Berlichingcn, tha 
hen of Qoetlw's ptay, was a sixteen th-centnry character, a 
taam bon oat of due time — as it were, tbe last of the barons. 
Uettlt bdped Goethe rewrite his play for publication — how 
mnc4i hb Mp may have been worth, we shall never know— 
and be scfrei] Goetbe varioa&ly in other ways. Goethe 
lewarded hta ftieikd by afterward making him in part the 
Bwg geliTe type of his Mephistopheles (or devil) in the 
AwC Aikotber friend of Goethe'ei, Herder, Hermann Grimm 
thii^La, sapplicd what Merck lacked to complete the poet's 
diabolic ideal. To make the friendly reward full measure, 
Goethe, in the case of Merck at least, doly reveals this use 
of hb friend to the public. 

|GoeCbe*8 Gaels was emphatically what, in stereotyped 
|ibraM^ is styled an "epoch-making" production. It took 
mMen and violent possession of the literary mind of Ger- 
many. The press teemed with books reproducing it or 
imitating it, in form or in spirit. The famons "Storm and 
Strws" or "Storm and Pressure" {St^irm ut\d Drang) period 
in German literature resulted. This is a title given to ex- 
press the violence, tbe excess, the reliellion agninst Ian-, 
which charaotericed the literary spirit of that time. It was 
not real passion, but it was passion simalated in extravagant 
tnvesty. Real power, however, or the pronuse of real 
^wer, there was, in the &o«lz von Btrliehingm, Shakes- 
pearean it was not, for it was not action, hat only dialogue 
action. Still, compared with what before existed in 
literature, Goethe's Goetx was an approximatioD to 
The play was written in prose. It nevar, we 
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believe, was acted but once, aiid thun the rep rose ntation 
lasted fivH hours. Of this work of the young Titan, we shall 
not need to ahow any apecimen to our readers. / 

There now followed from Goethe's pen a kind of romance, 
entitled T/ie Sorrows of Young Werther. This was a piece 
of writing HO eictravagant that no magazine editor of these 
days in England or America would think of admitting such 
a contribution to hia pages, unless perhaps as an extrava- 
ganza confessed. Wh-ther is a tale of love, despair, and sui- 
cide, toid, all but the final act itaelf, in letters from Werther, 
the subject; hero certainly we cannot call Werther, The 
story is fonnded on fact, la indeed strict fact very thinly dis- 
gaised. In the fact, Goethe was himself deeply concerned. 
He loved a woman who was engaged to be another man's 
wife. That man was hia own intimate friend. The betrothed 
lovers admitted Goethe freely, without jealousy, to share their 
friendship. But the strain was too much for Goethe, and he — 
probably, as it ia aaid, well advised by Merck — tore himself 
away from his dangerous proximity to the object of his im- 
proper affection. Coming back again at length, in his wan- 
derings, to Wetzlar, he there found that a tragedy in real 
life had been enacted, strikingly, in Its earlier part, like that 
late experience of his own. A man by the name of Jerusa- 
lem, an acquaintance of Goethe's, had, like himself, loved the 
beloved (in this case, the wife) of another, and had shot himself 
in desp^r. Goethe saw hia literary account in the affair, and 
he immediately wrote hia romance, mingling the oirunm 
stances of hia own case with those of poor Jerusalem. Wer 
ther is Goethe ant^ Jerusalem, both at once. His two friends, 
llie LoUe whom he had loved and fled from, and Kestner 
who had now married her, Goethe unhesitatingly put into 
his literary mill and ground them up for paint, to decorate 
bis romantic canvas withal. They felt it, resented it, com- 
plained of it, and — seem finally to have forgiven it, on 
Goethe's making some sort of apology. 

The strange, and, to our modern sense, tasteless, manner 
which the realistic and tlie sentimental are mixed 
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vt Buvw%. W tiK* cootrut of the following 
S;«r; jraiiffi^grt — viiisL viL W feh to be quite sufficient in 

Vt Goctke to describe the-circamstances 

k^ wiik Ooilocte (for Goethe was little 

» to preserre in his romance the very 

<iif kk frkadi: 

I vnuKd itfi o » f2t& ecnn to & vdl-bailt house, and, ascending the 
t.^* of f»9« in frsBS. opesied the door and saw before me the most 
crarrr><r tpcxfacie I bad erer aritneaaed. Six children, from eleven to 
two j^a^n cid. vere nmning about the hall, and surrounding a lady of 
rnidlie hfr^ht. with a knnrij figure, dressed in a robe of simple white 
Uimm«d with pink ribboo& She was holding a rye loaf in her hand, 
and was cutting siices for the little ones all round, in proportion to 
their age and appetite. She performed her task in a graceful and affec- 
tionate manner, each claimant awaiting his turn with outstretched hands 
and bou»teroutfly shouting his thanks. Some of theiu ran away at once 
to enjoy their evening meal, while others, of a gentler disposition, re- 
tired to the court-yard to see the strangers and to survey the carriage 
in wliich their Charlotte was to drive away. "Pray forgive me for 
giving you the trouble to come for me and for keeping the ladies wait- 
ing ; but dressing, and arranging some household duties before I leave, 
had inado mo forgot my children's supper, and they do not like to take 
it from any one but mo." I uttered some indifferent compliment; but 
luy vvlu)U> Houl was absorbed by her air, her voice, her manner, and I 
had Hcarcoly recovorod myself when she ran into her room to fetch her 
gloves and fan. 

Our rondel's need to know that this bread-slicing scene 
has boon very much admired. It has been made the subject 
of paint iuixs —of ^khmus also, probably ; of one poem, at least, 
it is eortuiu. As this ^khmu hap|>eus to be in English, and to 
Ih^ frv>iu the pen of one well qualified to do his subject jus- 
tiv<\ we shall pr\*s<uuly show it. Meantime, take the con- 
tr;istovl passage. Vomig Werther has driven fast his ac- 
vjiuuntaiKv with Charlotte. He accompanies her to a ball 
Uorv ;i thuiivler-storttt tuterrupts the dancing. Werther tells 
hv^N% be auvl Ob.irloi:t;e occupied themselres together, as the 
\K\oK^.v ot the s:or?ti ^as subsidiug: 

Vo xhvst: V '.V * uviv*x«. t" viTkiL -jail uiumfenn^ at s (fistance: a 
^^*slt I S.U \*.vj^ vvw ».; iv»>»M rvtw jlW ^^w^c^T ^nd tiUed Oie air around 
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US with delicious odors. Cliarlotle leaned forward on her arm; he! 
eyes wandered over the scene ; she raised iliem to the sky, and then turned 
them upon me; they were moistened with tears; she placed her hand 
upon mine and said, *' Klopstock! " At once I remembered the mag- 
nificent ode which was in her tlioughts; I felt oppressed with the weight 
of my seusations and sank under tliem. It was more than I could 
bear. I bent over her hand, kissed it in a stream of delicious tearn, 
and again looked up to her eyes. Divine Klopstockl why didst thou 
not see thy apotheosis in those eyes? And thy name, so often profaned, 
would that I never heard it repeated 1 

Now for our poem on the bread-and-butter scene of Wer- 
ther's meeting with Charlotte. It is by Thackeray : 

Werther had a love for Charlotte 

Such as words could never utter; 
Would you know how first he met her? 

She was cutting bread and butter. 

Charlotte was another's lady, 

And a moral man was Werther ; 
And for all the wealth of Indies 

Would do nothing for to hurt her. 

So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 

Till he blew his silly brains out. 
And no more by it was troubled. 

Charlotte having seen his body 

Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person 

Went on cutting bread and butter. 

We may sober ourselves, in dismissing WertheVy by re- 
flecting that this precious stuff — which nobody with a sense 
of humor in him could ever, by any possibility, have written, 
except as an open burlesque — was hailed on its appearance, 
as a work of deep philosophy, by men like Lavater and 
Jacobi, and that Napoleon read it, as he read Ossian, with 
untutored barbarian delight. It should be added that, in 
one important respect, the Werther was a revelation as well 
as a sensation in German literature — we mean in the ease, 
the grace, and the hannony, of its style. It was thus, as i 
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circumstances so hostile, Goethe should have accomplished 
so much, is one of the chief things in his praise. Richter 
said admiringly that only Goethe could have been in such hot 
sunshine of worldly prosperity without having his wings 
hopelessly singed. Let us not congratulate, but commiserate, 
Goethe, that, with endowments pointing him out as mani- 
festly meant for mankind, he should, by his destiny, have 
been almost inevitably turned inward upon himself, with this 
for his chief ambition : to present to the world the ideal ex- 
ample — and such was Goethe's confessed ambition and aim — 
of what "self-culture" could do for its subject! Opening 
himself on the topic of this his supreme purpose in life, he 
thus writes to Lavater: 

I wish to act like the greatest men. I wish in nothing to act like the 
merely greater. This desire — to make the Pyramid of my Being . . . 
soar as high as can be in air — outweighs all else and permits hardly a 
momentary forgetting. I may not linger, I am already far in years 
[Groethe was now thirty-one] and perchance Destiny will come and 
break me off in the middle of my building, and Babel Tower will stand 
unfinished, blunt. At least it shall be said, It was a bold design I . . . 
Very powerful is the talisman of a beautiful love, such as the Stein 
[Madame Charlotte von Stein, wife of a living husband] seasons life 
with for me. She has by degrees succeeded to my mother, my sister, and 
my former loves, and a bond has formed between us as strong as are the 
bonds of Nature. 

Dftntzer, in his admiring life of Goethe, quotes the fore- 
going, and adds, reverently: "Thus was he clear and firm 
in the consciousness of his striving, and [this in the teeth of 
Goethe's just-confessed dependence on ' the Stein '] perfectly 
sufficient to him«elf " ! The same indiscreet biographer 
notes it that Goethe at eighty years of age recalled with 
pleasure how a saucy young maid of honor after whom, 
thirty years before, the great man openly went daft, used 
archly to call him "Silly Geheimrath." "Silly" Privy 
Councillor, indeed, Goethe, in undress, was ; and to a fund 
in him, a plenteous fund, of downright soft silliness, much 
may mercifully be allowed that would have to be charged 
seriously against him had he been a man of truer manliness. 



i 



and Btill been gnilty, could that be Buppoaed possible, of the 
eame behavior. Dflntzer blaljs agaia, telling of Goethe and 
Schiller's having a drinking bout together in company with 
a certain actress, to whom Goethe afterward inscribed a 
" poem," reminiscent of the occasion, gracefully recalling to 
that lady how she, though drinking, he admitted, less than 
"Schiller and he and all," yet " uhamp!igne-f uddled on his 
neck did fall" — namely, on the neck of this truly "silly Ge- 
lieimrath." By the way, not to treat with any injustice a 
misguided, indeed, but apparently a pure and noble, woman, 
it behooves ns to say that Madame von Stein seemed to have 
conceived the disinterested and romantic idea that she might 
aave Goethe from himself by giving him her friendship. 
Repeatedly she was obliged to deny herself to bim, in order 
to chastise and repress his improprieties toward her, and still 
she kept him her friend — until he, by forming his " relation " 
with Christiane Vulpius, broke some promise of his to her, 
probably that of behaving himself in a manner worthy of his 
genius. 

Amid the roystering pleaaares that he created to share 
with his young mastor, Karl August, Goethe teemed with 
literary plans and undertakings. But as he could not get on 
well with piling up the " Pyi'amid of his Being," so neither 
could he coax any thing entirely satisfactory out of his 
genius — except on condition that he had a woman to love. 
" In what," he, in his autobiography, appealingly asks — the 
man of sixty-four asks ; 

In vhat can yoiiog people taku the highest intereat, liow are they ta 

eicite intereat amoTiB; those of their own ^e, it they are not animated by 

love, and if affairs of the heart, ofvihalever Wnd Ihq/ may he, are not living 

within them? 

He needed to grow his sobjects for poetry, and he found 
nothing that made these thrive and blossom so freely as to 
feed them with the fresh first affection of a young maiden 
heart. He has himself testified that every thing he wrote 
was from actual experience of his own. His love-songs are 
exception to tlie rule. These, genei-ally speaking at least. 
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have their costly fragrance from the expressed and subtil- 
ized life-juice of a beating human heart. The egotism of 
the poet, too absolute to feel constraint from any claims of 
delicacy, has prompted him to give to the public, in one way 
or another, the natural history of many of his amatory 
poems. This one was inspired by his experience with 
Annette, this one by his experience with Kitty, this one by 
Tiis expenence with Frederica, this one by his experience 
with Lotte, this one by his experience with Lili, and so on 
and on. 

The songs of Goethe are very famous, and the reader will 
wish to see specimens of them. We feel obliged, however, 
to give him due notice that, in their English form, they will 
prove somewhat disappointing. Probably, even in their 
German form, the average student, though adequately con- 
versant with the language, would still miss the spell found 
in them by some. You must be steeped in knowledge and 
in admiration of Goethe in order to enjoy Goethe's songs, 
especially his love-songs, up to the measure of their fame. 
It is not enough that you admire Goethe, the poet and the 
man. You must know him, and admire him, in both these 
characters. The songs, and again we have to say, especially 
the love-songs, are of himself, nay, are himself. Self-felicita- 
tion, self-pity, are alternately the key in which most of them 
are written. 

Take, for one of the more intelligible of Goethe's love- 
ditties, the following, much admired, entitled New Zove, New 
Life, The author is about leaving "Lili" (the name is 
a poetical pseudonym for a real personage), not without 
backward-looking regret (for his own sake), to seek "fresh 
woods and pastures new" in which to browse his heart 
and his genius. The old man of sixty and upward, in his 
autobiography, tells us all about it, kindly adding these 
words : 

To make this merely imagmary contemplation of a living experience 
come nearer to a youthful sympathy, I may insert some songs, well 
known, indeed, but perhaps more impressive in this connection. 
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The bird may burst the silken chain which bound him, 
Plying to the green home which fits him best ; 

But, ah I he bears the prisoner's badge around him, 
Still by the piece about his neck distressed. 

He ne'er can breathe his free, wild notes again ; 

They're stifled by the pressure of his chain. 

Goethe's father had given him the privilege of visiting 
Italy, and his lellow-tourists urged him to the journey ; but 
the luxury of love and "renunciation" was too sweet not to 
be tasted all over again afresh, and he let Lili draw him back 
to her side. 

All except the last of the foregoing poetical translations 
are from the hand of Mr. John S. D wight; the last is by the 
celebrated Margaret Fuller. Margaret Fuller, in her time, 
edited the Dial^ the famous organ of New England "Tran- 
scendentalism." She evidently it is who, in this periodical, 
uses, concerning Goethe, the following language : 

" That Goethe as a man was selfish to a very high degree, 
a debauchee, and well-bred epicurean, who had little sympathy 
with what was highest in man so long as he could crown 
himself with rose-buds, we are willing to admit. But let 
him have justice none the less." 

To both the admission and the exhortation, we heartily 
agree. Here is a song of Goethe's, certainly sweet in itself, 
and not less sweet enjoyed without flavor of any specific 
personal association. Mr. D wight translates: 

I think of thee, when the bright sunlight shimmers 

Across the sea ; 
When the clear fountain in the moonbeam glimmers, 

I think of thee. 

I see thee, if far up the pathway yonder 

The dust be stirred : 
If faint steps o'er the little bridge to wander 

At night be heard. 

I hear thee, when the tossing waves' low rumbling 

Creeps up the hill; 
I go to the lone wood and listen, trembling, 

When all is still. 
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I am wenry with couwnding I 

Wliy thia rapture and unraat? 
Peace clesoQwiing, 

Come, all, coma into my breast! 

The foregoing translation lacks little of being as sweet as 
its origiual, and it clings close to the letter of that. But in 
the piece following, the translator — Longfellow, as before— 

thad a more difficult task ; and he has used greater freedom, 
without attaining equal felicity : 
i 



O'er [ill the hill-lopa 

In all the tree- tops 

Uearesl thou 
Hardly a breath; 

The birds are Bsleep in the trees ; 
Wait, soon like these 

Thou too shalt reut. 



I 



Gems, exquisitely wronght, of literary workmanship, these 

eces, in the original, are ; and, moreover, as absolutely aim- I 
pie and nataral as if they were indeed nature, not art. Heine 
said, " Nature wanted to see how ahc herself looked, and so, 
she made Goethe." Nature it was, then, let us say, and not 
art, that wrote these songs. 

Little remains that need be told of the outward fortune of 
Goethe. It was a prolonged and repeated experience with, 
him of " new love, now life." At sixty-three, writing in hiS' 
autobiography, he could still say appreciatively : 

'' It is a very pleasant Henaation when a new passion [of love]] b^ns 

to stir in us, before the old one is guj£? extinct" 

At Weimar, from his twenty-fifth year, he lived anfl. 
labored until, in his eighty-third year, he died. During the 
long placid interval he made a memorable journey to Italy, 
spending about two years there, or on the way thither and 
thence. Thia journey and sojourn he celebrated in a book 
of travels, one of his highly prized productions, Italy had' 
a profound influence on Goethe's subsequent intellectual life^" 
furnishing one of the chief foods to his ever-lin n goring self- 



ooltare. It gave him the subject and thu inspiration for hia 
dramatic poem, Torg^ato Taeso. His Bo-atyled classic poem 
of Iphigenia in Tauris was also wrtttea in Italy. (A protto 
jform of this poem the author had previously prepared.) 
r-^Iriie Xphigeniti, whatever its faults and short-comings, ia, 
. ' b) the opinion of the present writer, on the whole the ulearesl 
_uid noblest monument of the poet's genius. As Schiller 
Tell pointed out, it is not really olassic in motive; but it is 
exquisitely classic inform. The modern spirit — everywhere, 
of conrse, an importunate atmosphere about the poet — pressed 
l' its way reaistleaaly in and prolbundly affected the entire con- 
i ception of the poem. Goethe was a i-emarkably successful 
pagan — "the old pagan" was one of the hard names his 
contemporary enemies called him ; but it was not in the 
nature of things that a man of the eighteenth Christian cent- 
ury could be wholly a pagan of the third or fourth century 
before Christ. If, therefore, the poem be strictly considered 
Be an attempted reproduction of the ancieut classic age of 
Greece, the character justly attributed to it by Schiller ia 
undoubtedly an artistic imperfection; the SL'ntiment of the 
Iphigenia is not ancient and pagan, but modern and, in a 
sense. Christian. Wliat, however, ia, relatively, a fault, is, 
absolutely, a virtue, in the poem. We repeat that the 
Iphigenidy both negatively, that ia, by the absence from it 
of things exceptionable, and positivply, that is, by the 
presence in it of a sentiment purifying and ennobling, seems 
to us to be tbo work of its author worthiest to make his 
name a name to be praised. 

To render apprehensible and enjoyable, to the reader not 
versed in Greek history (or Greek tradition) and Greek litera- 
ture, the peculiar beauty and merit of thia modem antique 
of Goethe's, is well-nigh out of the question. The conception 
of the poem presupposes two things; namely, first, a dis- 
tinctively ancient and pagan myth, one quite outside the range 
of modern and Christian ideas, and, second, a well-known 
previous poetic treatment of that myth, proceeding from the 
hand of a great Greek m:\ster in tragedy, Euripides. The 
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myth is, that Iphigonia, youthful daughter to Agamemnon, 
leader- in -chief of the GreolcH mustered to the siege of Troy, 
'vras offered at AuUh a sacrifice to Diana, in order, by appeas- 
ing that virgin goddess, to secure a long-delaying favorabla 
wiud for the Grecian fleet. At the instant of the descent of 
the Bacritiuial knife, tlie maidcu victim waa caught away by 
Tthe relenting goddess and borne far thence to the savage 
region of Tauris, there to become priestess in her temple, 
{A beautiful hind, bleeding from the blow that had missed' 
Iphigenia, was substituted as victim at the altar' in Aulis.) 
So much for the myth concerning Iphigenia. 

The Euripidean tragedy of Iphigenia in Tauris makes it 
the bloody custom of the realm so named, to sacrifice all 
strangers arriving in it aa victims to Diana. There Orestea, 
"irother to Iphigenia, arrives, in company with his bosom friend 
Pyladea. Orestes and Iphigenia meet without recognizing 
each other. She, however, learning that he is from Argoa, 
undertakes to )!avc his life, on condition that he will bear for 
her a letter to her native city, Mycene — whither she is per- 
petually homesick to return. Orestes wiil not consent to be 
B(.'parated from his friend Pylades ; and Pylades makes a fine 
start to be eqnally magnanimoua. OresteH, however, prevails 
upon him to yield the point of honor, when, behold — Iphigenia 
producing the letter for him to carry — the letter is ad- 
dressed, to whom but to Orestes ? This, of course, brings 
about a mutual recognition, and the three join in plotting a 
common escai>e for all. 

So far, the myth and the treatment of the myth are anb- 
'Btatitially the same for both Euripides and Goethe. At this 
point begins the divergence. For, whereas Euripides makes 
the plot for escape, with the success of the plot, turn on a 
deep deception practiced by the three Greeks — in excellent 
accord with the Greek national repute for duplicity — Goethe 
makes his plot with its success turn on the ultimate beau- 
tiful truthfulness of Iphigenia, held to by her against' 
the strongest temptation to falsehood, Iphigenia, under 
G<»ethe's hand, is transfigured from a heathen to a Christian' 
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woman. She becomes a figure resplendently fair. The moral 
sense is satisfied with her behavior ; more than satisfied — 
braced, lifted, purified. We give a brief passage from the 
conclusion of the poem — a conclusion which has been led up 
to by the poet in approaches admirable for their simplicity of 
art. It ought to be explained additionally that Thoas, the 
monarch of Tauris, is deeply in love with Iphigenia. He, 
too, barbarian as he is, feels the effect of such clear virtue 
1)eheld. Buoyed by noble admiration of the noble in Iphi- 
genia, he rises to the height of renunciation, and lets his 
beloved go, with blessing, from his hands, she taking both 
lier brother and his friend back with her to Argos. Let 
readers understand that a scheme of escape had at first been 
agreed upon, with Iphigenia's consent, involving deception. 
>That first scheme was that the three Greeks should steal and 
carry off from Tauris the precious image of Diana. Iphi- 
genia, recovering her virtue of truth, had thought better of 
this plan. She voluntarily divulged all to the king. An 
encounter occurs, angry at first, between Orestes and Thoas — 
Iphigenia mediatrix. We give the closing scene of the 
poem, presenting this encounter together with its issue: 

Iphigenict. Relieve my cares ere ye begin to speak. 

I fear contention, if thou wilt not hear 

The voice of equity, O king — if thou 

Wilt not, my brother, curb thy headstrong youth! 
Thoas. I, as becomes the elder, check my rage. 

Now answer me ; how dost thou prove thyself 

The priestess* brother, Agamemnon's son ? 
Orestes. Behold tlie sword with which the horo slew 

The valiant Trojans. From his murderer 

I took the weapon, and implored the gods 

To grant me Agamemnon's mighty arm, 

Success, and valor, with a death more noble 

Select one of the leaders of tliy host. 

And place the best as my opponent here. 

Where'er on earth the sons of heroes dwell, 

This boon is to the stranger ne'er refused. 
TTioas. This privilege hath ancient custom here 

To strangers ne'er accorded. 
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TLei. from ua 
Oommonco Uie novel custom] A wbole raci 
In imitatim) booh will consecrate 
Ita monarcli's noble action ioto law. 
Nor lot mo only for our liberty — 
Let me, a Etrunger, for all Blraagers fight. 
ir I Bliould fall, mj doom be also theirs; 
But, if kind rortune crown me with nuoeeas, 
Let noQO e'er tread lliis aliore, and fail to 
The beaming eye ol sympathy and love. 
Or unconeoled depart! 

Thou dost m 
Unworthy of thy boasted ancestry. 
Great is the number of the valtsnt men 
Who wait upon me; but I will myself, 
Although advanced in years, oppose the Ibe, 
And am prepared to Ir; the chance of arms. 
No, nol snuli bloody proofs are not required. 
Unhuad tliy weupon, king I my lot consider; 
Eash combat ofl immorlaliKes man ; 
If he should full, he i.i renowned in sang: 
But after ages reckon not the tears 
Which ceaaolesB the forsaken woman sheds ; 
And poels tell not of tho thousand aiglits 
Consumed in weeping, and the dreary days, 
Wlierein her anguished sou), a prey to grief, 
Doth vainly jeam to call her loved ouo back. 

See here, Iho mark on his ri)(ht liand ImprBHsed 
Aa of three stars, which on his natal day 
'Were by tlie priosl declared to Inilicate 
Some dreadful deed therewith to be performed. 

Bliall I adduce tlie likeness V> his sire. 
Or tho docp rapture of ni,v inmost heart, 
In TurLhur token of assurance, king? 

Their purpose, na thou didst thyself oonfosa, 
Was to deprive me of Diana's image. 
And think ye I will look contented on? 
The Greeks are wont to cast a longing eye 
Upon the trensures of barbarians — 
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Our journoy liers cutnranurliiig — like a veil, 

Threw o'or our uiiuds. Hie miinBol I imploced, 

To free mo from tlie FuritiB' ^risl; bund. 

Ho answered, " Back to Oreece tlie siater bnug, 

Who in tbo sauctuary ou Tauris' ehore 

Uowillitlgly abidoB; ho ends tlie curse I" 

To PhtEbua' aiatcr wo applied the words, 

And he roEcrred to thoe. . , . 

Like to u sacred image, unto wbich 

An oracle immutably hath bound 

A city's welfare, thee she bore away, 

Protootreaa of our house, and guarded here 

Wilbin ttiiu holy atilbesa, lo become 

A blessing to thy brother and thy race. 

O king, incline thine heart to thoughts of peace I 

Requite the bloasing whiob her preaeoce brought thee, 
And let mo now my nearer right enjoy 1 
Cunning and force, the proudest boaat of msui, 
Fade in Ibe luslro of tier perfect truth \ 
Nor unrequited will a uobte mind 
Leave confidence ao cliild-like and ao pure. 
Iphigaaa. Think oa thj promise ; let thy heart be moved 
By what a true, an houest tongue hath spoken t 

»Laok on us, king I an opportunity 
For such a noble deed not od occurs. 
Refuse thou canst not — give thy quick conseuli. 
TluMU. Then, go I 
Ipliigeaia. Not so, my king I I cannot part 

Without thy bleasing, or in anger from thee: 
Banish us not I the sacred right of gnealB 

I Still let us claim ; 90 not etenmlly 

Shall WQ bo aevered. Honored and beloved, 
As mine own father was, art tiiou by me; 
And this impression in my soul abides. 
Let but the least among thy people bring 
Buck to mine ear the tones I heard from tbee, 
Or should I on Ihe humblest aee thy garb, 
I will with joy receive him as a god, 
Prepare his couch myself, beside our heartb 
Invite him \o a seat, and only ask 
Touching thy fate and tliee. Oh, may the ^B 
To thee the merited reward impart 



or all thf-kindiieaijiiiiii lieiiignltj' 1 
Farewell I Oh, tura lUou nol away, but glvo 
Cue kindly word of pariing [n return I 
So aliall Ilia wind more gently swell our eula, 
And IVom our eyos wUh aofteiiud unguisU flow 
TliD loam of sepurutioii. Fure Iheo well ! 
And griu^ioimiy eiteoa to mo thy liaud, 
In pludgB o£ anraenl Irieadship. 
Thnaa (e^lendi'ig his hand). Fare yo well I 

Miss Anna Swanwick, an Engliab lady, has performed tha 
part of translator for this poem of Goethe's — as also for his 

w, anollier unexceptionable work of the poet — with slngn- 1 
lai' taste and skill. We have made use of her version. 

It seems a pity not to have presented more in full the poem 
I that, for us, as we have confessed, ia, on the whole, its au- 
thor's greatest, or, if not his greatest, his highest, poetici 
achievement. But a modern antique is at best an artificial 
thing. The interest one feels in it ia derivative and indirect^ 
not ori^nal and immediate. One enjoys it, primarily, I 
cause it resembles something else that one enjoys ; and, se 
ondarily, because, while resembling, it differs. On eitherelde^ 
it is an associative, dependent enjoyment. The secondarjp 
pleasure becomes, in the case of the Iphigenia, the printdi' 
pal ; in other words, we enjoy an ostensible antique most tn. 
all wherein it is not a true antique. The greatest succesi^ 
that is to say, of the poem, paradoxioally lies in its failorfl 
to be what it purports to be. The Satnaon Agonistea of 
Milton is a less pleasing, but it is a truer work of literary artj 
than the Iphigenia of Goethe. That poera is (if the soledaiE 
will be allowed) a real modern antique. Its motive, its sent!' 
I ment, its interest, every thing of it, in short, except its fonn» 

ngs to the date supposed, and to the ethnic conditions, of 
the occurrences given. The work is, indeed, a mixture of 

Lents, in that the tragic form is Greek, while the whole 
tragic spirit is Hebrew. ' But there is no fundamental anaoh- 
ronism in the Samson Agonistea of Milton, as in the JpAigenia 
of Goethe there ia. " [Milton's] iSamson has more of the spirit 
of ancient times than any production of any other modern 
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poet ; he [Milton] \& great indeed," was Goethe'e own judg- 
ment, pronouncDd to Eckci'manD. Our extract from tlie 
Jphifferiia, probably the iinest continuous pasBage of equal 
length that the drama contains, f alia short of indicating fairly 
the beauty and the power of the poem. The poem is great 
for itself, and not simply for striking passages in it. f 

Soon after his return to Weimar fi-om tlie Italian jour- 
ney, Goethe publiBhoil a second " liistorical " drama, the £^- 
mont. This, as its name would indicate, deals with incidents 
in the famous revolt of the Netherlands against the cruel, 
despotic, and persecuting Roman Catholic sway of Charles V. 
of Spain. The poet, in constructing his drama, departs 
widely, and, as it seems to us, needlessly, unwisely, and even 
unjustly, from the truth of history. The departure is in 
one respect highly characteristic of the man, as well as of 
the poet. Ho represents Egmont as a reckless gallant hav- 
ing for mistress a girl whom he has betrayed. ITie historic 
fact is that Egmont, at the date of the action treated !>y 
Goethe, was a staid married man with a large family of 
children. The fabricated mistress, however, is one of tlie 
most celebrated creations, in human character, of Goethe's 
genius. Goethe knew well enough where his strength lay. 
IIo could write best such things as his own experience fur- 
nished him, Egmont's " Clarchen," we need not doubt, was 
a portrait from the life. 

" Many-sidedness " was a capital objective point in Goe- 
the's life-long sedulous self - culture. Art was almost as 
much to him as was literature. He even thought that per- 
haps his vocation was to be a painter. The doubt was to 
this gre^it philosophical genius a problem which he found no 
better way of solving than to fling his pocket-knife, a " hand- 
gome" one, into the river, while he said to himself. If I see 
it enter the water then I will be a painter; but if the bush- 
es on the bank hide it, when entering, from my view, then 
not. He did not devote himself to painting as a profession; 
but to painting (and indeed to every form of art) as a study, 
did. His bouse in Weimar hocame an art museum. In 
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lattei" years he was the recipient of many gifts fi'om 
■ntauy lauds, in tlic form of works of art, which materially 
Tielped hira euricli his collection. 

Science, too, Goethe cultivated. And his addiction to sci- 
ence revealed at once a singular sagacity and a singular 
■fatuity in his intellcctua,! character. It was a conceit of 
' ""roetlie's that he liad made original scientific investigations 
■of his own which overthrew Newton's theory of colors. 
ThtB mistake, on Ills part, stares posterity in the face, not 
only in tlie foi-m of dreary tomes filled with futile disserta- 
tion (or with preposterous vituperation, directed against Sir 
Isiiac Newton), from the author of Miust ; but also in the 
form of petulant oral expressions from the serene master of 
smiling wisdom, preserved for us all in the printed recolleo- 
tions of his personal friends. To Eckermann, for inutance, 
[oethe talked in this Hatulcnt fashion: 

Tlmt a man sliould be able to make an epoch in the world's liisbny, 
two conditions are eBsential — that iie should have a good head aud a 
great iolieriUkLice. Napoleon inlierltod. tiio Fronoh Rcvalutioti; Freder- 
ick tlie Groat, the SQeaiaii War; Luthor, tho errors or the popen; and 
I, those or the Newtoiiiau theory of colors. H7 own tims has no con- 
ception of wliat I hare accomplished; hut poaierity will know- 
Posterity indeed knows; not exactly, however, what Goe- 
the, in bis enormous self-confidence, imagined. 

On the other side of the balance, Goethe is to be credited 
with two contributions, sulid, if not very important, to sci- 
ence; one is hia discovery of the intermaxillary bone in man, 
and the other is a point relating to the metamorphoses of 
plants in the process of growth. Professor Tyndall, it may 
be ndded, in a late painstaking monograph of his on Goetho'a 
theory of Colors, delivered it as his opinion that the great 
besides being wrong utterly in hia conclusions, was 
Slso — herein contrasting with Sir Isaac Newton — utterly 
wrong and unscientific in his methods and in his spirit. 

It is one of the commonplaces of remark about Goethe, 
that self-culturo was the great aim of his life; that in thia 
Mm is to be found the true unity of his career. Some say 
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"^isin praise, some say it in blame; but all say it, and it 



3t be regarded as true. To us, we confess, it seems an 
inite pity that there did not come to this " divinely gifted 
in"some high call of duty outside himself to which he 
^^Uld in no wise refuse to respond. What might not such a 
^teat mind have done for his fellows, if he had been a Great- 
*^rt as well ? And perhaps there lacked only the fit op- 
^rtunity. One feels like saying this, and then one remem- 
wre that the Germany of Goethe's time was trodden under 
<oot of strangers, as never was any great country in the 
"World before, and that Goethe shut himself up to study Chi- 
nese, while his countrymen were struggling in that great 
war of liberation for Germany on the altar of which young 
Komer offered up his genius and his life. And the battle- 
fields of his country afforded Goethe means to make osteo- 
logical investigations among the bones of his perished breth- 
ren ! Borne, a German patriot Jew, says bitterly of Goethe, 
in contrast with a long list of other great poets named by 

him: 

• 

But how has Groethe exhibited himself to his countrymen and to the 
world? Aa the citizen of a free city he merely recollected that he was 
the grandson of a mayor who, at the coronation of tlie Emperor of 
Qermany, was allowed to hold the temporary office of chamberlain. 
As the child of honest and respectable parents ho was delighted when 
once a dirty boy in the street called him a bastard ; and ho wandered 
forth in imagination (the imagination of a future poet) the son of some 
prince^ questioning himself as to which he might perchance belong to. 
Thus he was^ and thus he remained. Not once has he ever advanced 
a poor, solitary word in his country's cause — he who, from the lofty 
height which he had attained, might have spoken out what none other 
but himself could dare to pronounce. Some few years since, he peti- 
tioned "their high and highest mightinesses" of the German Confed- 
eration to grant his writings their all-powerful protection against piracy ; 
but he did not remember to include in his prayer an extension of the 
same privilege to his literary contemporaries. 

Goethe's defense of himself against the charge of want of 
patriotism was substantially that he had devoted himself to 
encouraging sound culture among his countrymen, and that 
be had ** uniformly refused to mix himself up with party 
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during the aame period, did what was posBible to bring that 
eesontially youthful and essentially immature, thongh noble 
and lofty, genius into the right law and habit of movement 
for finishing saccessfully his brief and brilliant career. 

Goethe's Wilhdm Meister is fundamentally German in 
quality and spirit. To enjoy it thoroughly, you must be 
yourself a German. For imagining that you thoroughly 
enjoy it, it might be enough for you to be profoundly per- 
suaded that Goethe was too great a genius and too mighty 
a mouth of wisdom not to make hin prose masterpiece a book 
worthy of your studious heed. The present writer well 
remembers how he himself, years ago, in the hopeful, credu- 
lous blood of youth, undertook the reading of WtUidm 
Meister — having heard that herein was reposed the sum of 
the wisdom reaped by one of the wisest of men during half 
a century or more of the rich experience of life. What was 
his surprise, and what his dazed and dismayed disgust, to 
find himself plunged almost at once into a reek of animalism, 
open, contented, cheerful, unashamed animalism, only to be 
likened to the fable of Circe's sty I ITe revolted, and gave 
up his reading; but such was the spell still upon him of 
prevalent conventional opinion, that he remained in a com- 
fortless feeling that he was himself somehow at fault, in not 
having yet been educated up to the proper point for making 
that sort of thing food for hia soul. As in duty bound, he has, u 
of late, for the purpose of this book, gone, with open mind, 
resolutely through, from beginning to end, not, he believes, 
skipping a page, the whole story of the "Apprenticeship" 
of Wilhelm Meister. Of that worthy's "Travels" — for the 
work is divided into parts thus named — he dare not testify 
but he may have spared himself here and there a paragraph. 
Thus qualified to form his own opinion, the writer ventures 
to .«um up the good and the bad of this noted production, 
by describing the WiUielm Meister as a tissue of smoothly, 
suavely, harmoniously woven German prose, constituting a. 
Jull, alow, prolix, low, groveling, fleshly, ill-schemed, loose- 
jointed, invertebrate, dim, beclouded, enigmatical, self-corn- 
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Other. There is never the self-forgetting, the self-dis- 

g, the self -surrendering, of trustful familiarity. Ad- 

ing Zelter — ^with whom, also, Goethe maintained a long 



- zifWiTespondence — the great man sometimes condescended to 
-zs^mj " Thou." (" Thou " is the note, with a German, of f a- 
:ft>»iiliar friendly affection.) Goethe nowhere to Schiller writes 
£^. ••Thou." Very different in this respect is, on both sides, 
tiie tone of the correspondence between Schiller and Korner 
:f from that of the correspondence between Schiller and Goethe. 
• Five years before the treaty of alliance was finally concluded 
*; by him with Goethe, Schiller had written bitterly of the lat- 
ter to Korner. The poor and proud young poet had been 
..t WMting, and waiting in vain, for some response from Goethe 
*lo earlier overtures, ventured by him, looking toward the es- 
-; tablishment of personal relation between . himself and that 
^ Kterary lord of Weimar. Bringing himself at length to the 
^ point of trying again, Schiller wrote to Goethe an ex- 
[■ ^Jremely skillful diplomatic letter, begging the latter's col- 
laboration in support of a magazine, the Hours, which he 
"was about to start. The moment was lucky, and that skill- 
Jful letter accomplished its purpose; Goethe and Schiller 
were thenceforward allies. But the Goethe-Schiller corre- 
spondence contains no evidence that the high contracting 
parties to this famous treaty of alliance ever got on any dif- 
ferent footing with each other from that of mutual complais- 
ance dictated by mutual self-interest. 

Goethe, previously to the formation of his friendship 

with Schiller, had begun his "novel" of Wilhelm Meister, 

as also his poem of Faicst, These works were, both of 

them, the fruit of slow, long, and intermittent activity on 

the part of their author. There was nothing external to 

make Goethe work hard and continuously ; and that inward 

"spur which the clear spirit doth raise" had, in Goethe's 

case, been, by many diversions, much hindered from pricking 

effectively. Now, however, Schiller became a spur to Goethe 

which for ten years did not let him rest. Goethe in return 

hecame, to Schiller, a curbing and a guiding rein, which. 



during the same period, diJ what waa possible to bring that 
essentially youthful and essentially immature, though noble 
and lofty, genius into the right law and habit of movement 
for finishing successfully his brief and brilliant career. 

Goethe's Wilhelm Meister is fundamentally Grerman in 
quality and spirit. To enjoy it thoroughly, you must be 
yourself a German, For imagining that you thoroughly 
enjoy it, it might be enough for you to be profoundly per- 
suaded that Goetiie was too great a genius and too mighty 
a mouth of wisdom not to make his prose masterpiece a book 
worthy of your studious heed. The present writer well 
remembers how he himself, years ago, in the hopeful, credu- 
lous blood of youth, undertook the reading of WWidm 
Meister — having heard that herein was reposed the sum of 
the wisdom reaped by one of the wisest of men during half 
a century or more of the rich experience of life. What was 
his surprise, and what his dazed and dismayed disgust, to 
find himself plunged almost at once into a reek of animalism, 
open, ooDtented, cheerful, unashamed animalism, only to be 
likened to the fable of Circe's sty 1 ITe revolted, and gave 
up his reading; but such was the spell still upon him of 
prevalent conventional opinion, that he remained in a com- 
fortless feeling that he was himself somehow at fault, in not 
having yet been educated up to the proper point for making 
that sort of thing food for his soul. As in duty bound, he has, 
of late, for the purpose of this book, gone, with open mind, 
resolutely through, from beginning to end, not, ho believes, 
skipping a page, the whole story of the "Apprenticeship" 
of Wilhelm Meister. Of that worthy's " Travels "—for the 
work is divided into parts thus named — he dare not testify 
bat he may have spared himself here and there a paragraph. 
Tma qualified to form his own opinion, the writer ventui'es 
1 up the good and the bad of this noted production, 
by describing the Wilhelm Meister as a tissue of smoothly, 
suavely, harmoniously woven German, prose, constituting a 
JuU, slow, prolix, low, groveling, Heshly, ill-schemed, loose- 
jointed, invertebrate, dim, beclouded, enigmatical, self-comr 
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placently autobiographic "novel" — with episodes, or at 
least passages in it, worthy of the fame of its author. 
JBy immemorial custom, the German mechanic goes through 

^wo stages of experience ; one in which he is an " apprentice," 
and one, subsequent, in which he makes a round of " travel," 
as a journeyman. Wilhelm Meister, Goethe's hero, is 
"apprenticed " to life, in the first part of the story; and in 

nihe second part, he is supposed to have become a " master." 
The idea of the book was expressly adapted for enabling the 
author, on a thread of disguised and freely modified autobi- 
ography, to string the pearls of wisdom that he had gathered 
from the observation and reflection of his life. Wilhelm 
Meister (that is, Goethe himself), after an early youth of 

^'sensuality — so described by the author that Thomas Carlyle 
in translating felt compelled to abate at points the incredibly 
vulgar details into which the original enters — ^young Wil- 
helm Meister, we say, runs dishonorably away from home 
and joins a strolling band of play-actors and actresses, with 
whom he spends the whole time of his "apprenticeship." 
Of the incidents naturally composing the experience of such 
a wandering company, the plot of the story, if plot it can 
be called, is made up. Remarks and criticisms on dramatic 
writing and on dramatic rei)re8entation are interspersed — 
remarks and criticisms having certainly their value, but also 
certainly having no proper place in a " novel." One whole 
" book " of Wilhelm Meister consists of a narrative, purport- 
ing to be given by herself in writing, of the religious 
experience of a female character incidentally introduced 
into the story. The title of this "book" is. The Corifessimis 
of a Fair Saint, The evident purpose of the author was, 
simply to make literary use of some material that he had 
acquired through acquaintance once enjoyed with a lovely 
Christian woman who had sought to win the wayward and 
brilliant young Goethe to Christ. This episode, if it were 
not so manifestly a piece of mere literary practice on the 
part of the author, would seem to possess a certain chaim of 
spiritual refinement. Lest, to some reader of ours, graciouslv 
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willing to think the best that is possible of every man, we 
seem to be judging Goethe at this point with too little 
charity, we quote here Bome expresBions from our author 
on the sabject of Mb own personal relation to God, which 
will be Bufficient to indicate how far from the Christian 
lirit he consciouBly and deliberately was: 

I had believed from my joutb upward that I stood on very good terms 
with my God — nay, I evon fancied to myself, according lu vurinus experi- 
ences, tliat he migbC even be in arrears to me; and I whs during enough 
lo thiuk tliat I had something to forgive him. TJiia presuiuption whs 
grounded on my infloite good-will, to which, as it seomod to ma, he should 
have given belter assistance. 

The foregoing is indeed told as a course of thought be- 
longing to tiie author's youth ; but the autobiographer, now 
sixty-three yeare old, neither expresses nor implies any repu- 
diation or any disapproval of these youthful sentiments of 
his. Nay, at seventy-three years of age, writing to a lady 
who had addressed to him an earnest Christian expostulation, 
he expresses himself, in almost the same tone of religioua 
Belf -complacency, as follows: 

All my life I have moant honestly toward myaelt and others, and in all 

Pmy eartlily action imve looked to the highest. . . . Let us reniain un- 
troublod about the fiiluro [itint is, the Future following death]. 
The one really beautiful thing — this is by no nieana wholly 
a beautiful thing — in creation of character and in imagina- 
tion of fate, is the interwoven episode of Mignon. This we 
must show in just a glimpse or two, to our readers, and 
therewith dismisB the WiUtdtn Meisler to the limbo in which 
it belongs. 

Mignon is the name of a mysterious child dropped into 
the hands of Wilhelm, as fruit of his experience with the 
strolling players. An Italian gentleman of rank had, by sad 
fatality, without knowing the truth of that lady's relation to 

Ibim, fallen in love with his own sister. He is under vows as 
Fpriest, and he cannot marry; but this ciiild Mignon is bom 
fethe pair out of wedlock. (The bnse and the beautiful are 
n mingled in Goethe's work, that pure beauty it is often 



impossible to get, without displeasing adtiesion of baseness.) 
The mother dies, and the crazed father, at rest in miud, but 
in body restless, wauders about the world leading bis daugh- 
ter, and carrying a harp, oil which he makes weird music 
Wilhelm falls in with this strange pair, and Mignon, child as 
she is, conceives precociously a passion for him. There is 
not a little detail about the child's conduct in her relation 
to Wilhelm which, though for this " novel " comparatively 
anobjectionahle, will not hear reproducing. The end is, that 
Mignon, grown old enough at length to have the woman's 
feeling, goes distraught with hopeless love for Wilhelm, 
dies, and is buried with benutiful exequies. It is not till 
aftei- her death and burial that the secret of her birth and 
the mystery of the harper, her father, are explained — as we 
have explained them. 

Succeed in dissociating what disgusts from the story of 
Mignon, and the cleansed remainder you find pure and beau- 
tiful. There was real genius at work in the creation and 
display of this character and &te. 

Mignon sings a pathetic song, mingled of love-sick long- 
ing unconfessed toward Wilhelm, and of home-sick longing 
toward Italy — ber native land, dimly remembered by the 
child — and toward that mansion which had been the home of 
her infancy. This melody is one of the loveliest of Goethe's 
lyrics ; and here it is, sympathetically translated by Mr. W. 
H. Channing: 

Know'Bt thou the land, where flowers o[ citron bloom, 
The golden orange glows thi'oiigh leaf; gloom, 
Frotn tlla blue heavens the breezes float bo bland, 
The myrtle still, siid tall the lourela stand? 
Kiiow'at lliou the land? 

O there, there I 
Loved one, wi^ Lhee I long to wander there. 

Enow'st tliou the house? Its roof the columns beai^— 
The poliEliod floors, the ha^lls so bright and fkir. 
Where ruHrtile flgures atanding look on run: 
"Tliou pourest child, wliut have tlief duoe to th 
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Know'flt thou tlia house? 

Others, Iherel 
With tliee, kind guardiau, could I be there I 



Euow'st tboii the raouatHin peak? — the airy bridge, 
Wliere loaded mulea climb o'er tlie inisty ridge? 
Id hollows dwell the serpent's ancient brood; 
TliB rent crag rushes down the foaming flood. 
Know'st ttiou the mount? 

tliero, tliore 
LeadBlh our way — 0, father, let us there! 

[ The esequtes of Mignon are, in conception, at once pagan 
i beautiful. They are thus described : 

Tha company proceeded to the Hull o£ the Poat; they found it mBgnifl- 
I oeutly ornamentud und illuminated. Tiie wulla were hung with aaure 
1 tapestry ulmost from ceiling to Qoor, so that nothing but the IHezes and 
f Boclea, above and below, were visible. Ou the four candelabra in tlia 
er, large wax lights were burning; smaller I'^iits were in the four 
I Blualter candelabra placed by the sarcophagus in the middle. Near this 
t itood four boys dressed in azure witli silver; they bad broad fans of 
(^Ofltrich-reathers, which Ihey waved above a figure that was resting upon 
I the sarcophagus. The company sat down ; tvro invisible choruses began 
sofC, musical reoilative to ask, " Whom bring ye us to the still dwelt- 
VtDg?" The four boys replied with lovely voices, "'Tis a tired playmate 
r whom we bring you ; let her rest in your still dwelling, till the songs of 
I t>er heavenly sisters once more awaken her." 

Ohohds. Firstling of youth in our circle, we welcome theel with 
I Bsdueas welcome thee I Msy no boy, no maiden, follow I Let age only, 
f willing and conipoaed, approach tlie silent hall, and in tlie slleut company 
I repose this one dear child I 

Bora Ah, reluctantly we brought her hither! Ah, and she is to 
remain here I Let us, too, remain; let us weep, let ua weep upon her 

CaoECH. Yet look at the strong wings; look at the light, clear robe. 
How glitters the golden band upon her head I Look at Che boautiAil, the 
noble, repose t 

Bors. Ahl the wings do not ndee her; In the frolic game, her robe 
flutters to and fro no more; wheu we bound her bead with roses, her 

Ilooka on us were kind and friendly. 
Chorus. Cast forwani the eye of the apuit. Awake in your aoula the 
Imaginative power, which carriea forth what is fairaat, what la highest, 
Ufe, away Iteyond the stars. 
Boys. But, nht we linil iier not here; <□ Ibe garden she wandera 
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not ; the flowers of the meadow she plucks no longer. Let us weep, we 
are leaving her here 1 Let us weep, and remain with her I 

Chorus. Children, turn back into life I Tour tears let the fresh air 
drj, which plays upon the rushing water. Flee from night ! Day and 
pleasure and continuance are the lot of the living. 

Boys. Upl Turn back into lifel Let the day give us labor and 
pleasure, till the evening gives us rest, and the nightly sleep refreshes us. 

Chorus. Children 1 hasten into life I In the pure garments of beauty, 
may Love meet you with heavenly looks and with the wreath of immor- 
tality 1 

An abbe, after the boys retire, makes an appropriate 
little pagan address, and the occasion is over. 

Here is a sentence on Wilhelm Meiater from Carlyle himself, 
pronounced by him when fresh from his labor and his dis- 
gust in getting well acquainted with the production, through 
translating it for the publishers : " There is not, properly 
speaking, the smallest particle of historical [narrative] 
interest in it except what is connected with Mignon. Meis- 
ter himself is perhaps one of the greatest ganaches [block- 
heads] that ever was created by quill and ink. I am going 
to write a fierce preface disclaiming all concern with the 
literary or the moral merit of the work. . . . What a work \ 
Bushels of dust and straw and feathers, with here and there 
a diamond of the purest water." 

When he was a man sixty years old, Goethe wrote a second 
** novel," entitled Elective Affinities, The idea of this is to 
exhibit the principle of free love working to separate married 
pairs and to join them anew in other alligation, according to 
their natural " elective affinities." 

Attention has yet to be paid to that selected work of 
^^toethe which is universally esteemed the crowning achieve- 
^■hmt of his genius ; we mean, of course, the Faitst. Briefly, 
^BHrever, meantime, of a purer, if less aspiring, poem of his, 
^^ft Hermann and Dorothea, 

^VThis is perhaps the most strictly popular of Goethe's longer 

ces in verse. It is what the author himself styles an 

epic" poem; though the extremely humble tone of it is 

such that we English-speakers should more naturally describe 
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lit as an idyll. The story is a story of love, love complicated 
willi various domestic passions tiiifBcieiilly plebeian. The 
local color is inimitably Gorman. Goethe hits in it an idiom 
of espressioii felicitously faithful to the dialect of common 
village life in Germany. The thinking, and the feelbig too, 
of the poem are as faultlessly real as is the language in 
which they speak. The keeping, the harmony, is through- 
put almost ideal. In short, the Sermatin, and Dorothea 
is an eminently successful piece of poetic art. The artist 
performs for poetry the part that Socrates is said to have 
performed for philosophy. He brings her down from the 
louds and makes her walk on the ground. 

For it is walking, not flying, that Goethe's mnse does in 
Hermann and Dorothea. Scarcely once does she bal- 
her wings and lift herself free in the air. She walks, 

le ambles, in hexameters. Very softly Howing hexameters 
,^ey are, the perfection of what the German language in 
verse admits. Tlie constraint of effort disappears in the 
of triumphant execution. 

Thei-e is a very aatlsfactory English hexameter version of 
the Hermann and Dorothea. From this we give a single 
very brief extract, an extract sufficient, however, to indicate 
the chriracter of the whole poem. The story, in short, of 
the idyll is that llermann, son of an inn-keeper who feels 
the dignity of his calling, falls in love with a girl met by 
him as she goes, in company with a caravan of refugees 
from war's alarms, to some unknown place of refuge. The 
young fellow makes a confidant of his mother, who under- 
takes hopefully to bring round Ills highly opinionated father, 
at present much set on a different match for his son. Several 
villagers are taken into counsel on the subject — in a manner 
decidedly German as distinguished from American. 

The village pastor and the village apothecary undertake, 
on the general family behalf, to go and view the maiden 
and report results. They do this, and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the shame-faced young man engages the maiden 
OBt-of-hand — as his wife ? no, he dared not yet risk refusal 
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at her hands, but as a servant in his father's house. She frankly 
accepts the proffered place and comes home accordingly with 
the bashful youth. But the youth's father very nearly spoils 
his son's prudent plan. Coarsely, on her first arrival, he 
rallies the modest young creature as his son's *' bride " full 
easily won. The pastor intervenes, however, and the maiden, 
who was about to go away cruelly wounded in feeling, is then 
and there, the cnsis having been so precipitated, indeed 
wooed and won. There is nothing better in the poem than 
the management on Goethe's pait of this sudden develop- 
ment of plot. The full text of the passage is leisurely and 
long drawn out. We shall have to condense our extract. 
The father, mistaking the situation, addresses the girl : 

'*' Ay, this is pleasant, my child 1 I am glad to see that my son is 
.^iessed with good taste, like his sire. . . . 

And you required, I suppose, but a short time to form your conclusion, 
i«or, sure, it seems to me that he's not such a hard one to follow." 

Hermann but slightly caught these words, but his limbs to the marrow 
Quivered, and all at once the whole circle was hushed into silence. 

But the excellent maiden by words of such cruel mocking 

(As they appeared), being hurt and deeply wounded in spirit. 

Stood there, her cheeks to her neck suffused with quick-spreading blushes ; 

Yet her feelings she checked, and her self-possession regaining. 

Though not entirely concealing her pain, thus spake to the old man : 

'' Truly, for such a reception your son quite failed to prepare me, 
Painting to me the ways of his father, that excellent burgher. 

• ••••••• 

Is it noble to make me at once the butt of such mocking 
As, on the very threshold, well-nigh from your house drove me back- 
ward?" 

Much was Hermann alarmed, and made signs to his good friend the pastor, 

• • • • • •.* * 

Who upon that thus addressed her with words of searching intention : 

** ISurely, thou foreign maiden, thou didst not wisely consider. 

When with all haste thou resolvedst to be a servant to strangers. 
........ 

Truly, thou seem'st not well-suited for this, since the jokes of the father 

Wound thee so deeply at once ; and yet there is nothing more common 

Than to tease a girl about finding a youth to her fancy." 
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IL ivi ^ v'il K>vr ^jr 'brsi acnuL J& Tvs lonK aeen. accnstomedy 
0;iu>ru >>* :ii« T^unvvtini n :izm*. ij gars •zom. all I coald dieti^ 
y^ut? -y «tiU I vHia sa^ 3tf loiigi«i bm ;ftll a mrw over." 

r*»as >;!*» >tK?**» imi j^tfin 3? ^« iiwr was "^ckly reciinui^ 

:>l:ll v\»v»cniiic -iiniwr iur jrm :iitf itutf '^umiLf bimndit with her. 

^u .v'l.i x*ca mr 4nn2> :iiti iLt?cier jtiii a<alii of tbs maiden^ 

v^m-^Mtij: xHtmt 'a**r ^vtiisw Aad v^^eit in w^jojienn^ aoLizement: 

* :siT \v'!c4C Tivniiw?!« ::iou. >y- iliis^ imi :ftese Bears now shed to no purpose? 

>Cn.\ I wil u'C ^nnit *a*j«. laott ir: mj son*? own betrothed one." 

Ij^jc she •tic^Kn' :«G.v%£ ia*»r^ iisrie^nd with wh^t wae before him, 
^'Y'rjjc „:K» wv^^mc wT>imja. ioni ^^ie with, the words of rexation : 
*' Cluss i^^ictt. ociiillii. jit* :ikS i^k^ ck^ cie ^nreatest test of forbeanmce, 
Tt^chi. ;ik; .iic v:lo:««* oc ;Ii«? v^T wiiiU '^ oiost anpleasant should happen ! 
^Vr I "tud nodiijjLjc ^^ ^Ani a? b««r *j tbe weejHD^ of women, 
Auvl 5h<? wksjioudiw scre&ai. (Iii&s wt;±. eager coofusioa commences, 
^vnt** * hich db Iictie ^vd sense mighs soften down with more comfort 
IrK^^nttr? i* it 5v> me still to took on thoj wondroas beginning ; 
Y<> tttm^j vvxidiKte it TVHirs»?Ivet3v for I to mj bed am now going.'* 

"^^^he retiring i;itlier is detained bj the son and all is hap- 
K>nchidt\i by a betrothal, duly, on the spot^ sealed and 




witnessed between the youth and the maiden. The actual 
marriage ia left to atiticipaiton. 

Vo8a (Johanii Heinriah: 1751-1826), an important German 
literary figure, was beforehand with Goethe in the species of 
poetry of wlilcb the Hermanrt and Dorothea became immedi- 
ately and permanently the most illustrious German exemplar. 
That writer's Luise it was, which led to Goethe's Seri)iann 
and Dorothea. It woald be a nice attempt of poetic taste — 
poetic taste, it would need to be, conversant with German 
life and with the German language — to feel and to state the 
difference in quality which creates the contrast between the 
foregoing from the Herjnanyi and Dorothea, and the follow- 
ing from the Duiae, for which we use a fragment of transla- 
tion found in Fraser's Magazine for April, 1849. 

It waa Luise'a birthday. The family in honor of the occa- 
sion take tlieir noon-day meal, German fashion, out-of-doors. 
The lines we first extract describe the scene and then hint 
how the good old pastor is disposed of by his wife, to give 
Luise and her lover their chance together. Voss : 

Under the sweet, cool ahado of two umbra^oua lime'trees, 

Whicli, with thoir gold bloom gay, with the boea' song drowsily ringing, 

Shading the jiarlor front, o'er the moaaod roof whispered waving, 

Cbeerfniiy held hia feast the worthy Pastor of Griinau, 

For hia Iiouisa's aalte — domestic, yet grand, in hia nightgown. 



" Sleep thou cool in the chamber. Already has houaomatd Suaannah 
Drii|;eed the flies with pepper and milk; and can^ht in Iho mousetrap 
Him that we saw, and made the alcove all pleasant and airy." 
Thus spake slie, and drew her loved spoiiBe into the chamber, 

While tlie maid the remaioH of the tnoal and tho festival glaaaes 
Curried away, with the dlapemd cloth Chat covered the tahle." 

How evidently is this in the Homeric manner humiliated ! 
(VosH translated Homer into German hexameters.) The 
lines following show what Goethe's teacher in " epic " poetry 
could do in a higher mood — a mood of gentle, pen 
thoB. The pastor of GrUnau blesses his daughter, 
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. departing with her IiusbaDd, to leave her father 

Uaj.the bleasiag of God, mj dearest and loveliest daughter, 

Be with thee t yea, the blessing of God on Ihie earth nod in heaven ! 

Young have I been, and now am old, aud of joy and nf sorrow, 

In this uncertain life, sent bj God, miich, much have I taated; 

God be thanked for both t 0, bdou sliall I now witli wy fatbere 

Lay my gray head in the gravel how fain I for my daiiEbter ia happy; 

Happy, because she knows this, tbaL our God, like a father who watcbM 

■Carefully over his children, ua blesses in joy and io sorrow- 

my daughter's chamber, soon 't will be desolate to me, 
And my daughter's plaue at the table I In vain shall I listen 
For beT voice afer off, and her fi>otsteps at distance approaching t 
When with thy huaband on that way thou Trom me art departed, 
Sobs will escape me, and thee my eyes bathed in tears long will follow. 

Vosb'b poem is less happily transferred to Eagliah than is 
Goethe's. But what our readers have seen may aei-ve to 
help them judge for themselves the extent to which Ooethe 
was pupil to VoBs in the line of "epic" poetry. 

(Now for the Miust. This is a tragedy founded on the 
familiar myth of a man's selling himself to the devil — for an 
appropriate consideration. The name "Faust" is the name, 
shortened, of a real person, Doctor Johannes Fanstus, pro- 
fessor of magio and of black arts, who lived in Germany, a 
contemporary of Luther and Melanchthon. 

The legend of Faust has for three centuries haunted the 
German imagination, and, indeed, the imagination of Europe, 
It has been often treated in literature. Lessing tried his 
hand on it. But, before Lessing, an experiment more note- 
worthy still than his had been made. The English poet 
Marlowe was a precursor of Shakespeare. lie died prema- 
turely, by violence, at twenty-nine, but he had then already, 
by performance, proved himself a genius of such power as 
to make it not presumptuous for us to say that Shakespeare 
would have had a fellow, had Marlowe lived, Marlowe 
wrote a great play, entitled JFanstus, on the same sub- 
jeft. This is now, together with Goethe's FuusC traos- 
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lated, published, as a companion piece to that, in one of the 
volumes of " Morley's Universal Library." It may thus be 
bought for a trifle, and readers will do well to get it for the 
sake of the interesting comparison it will enable them to make. 
The English handling will be found more entertaining, as a 
piece to read throughout, than^ the German; but the Ger- 
man, on the other hand, reaches a much more exciting pitch 
of tragedy at the close. The Englishman's work is as clear 
as light, and the progress is straightforward from the start- 
ing-point to the goal. The German's work plunges you not 
seldom into cloud, and the path you follow winds, digresses, 
and delays. The difference between these two productions 
answers to the difference between the two national types of 
genius. Goethe evidently is deep in debt to Marlowe, whose 
play he, in fact, at one time seriously thought of translating 
into German. 

Both Marlowe and Goethe make their hero Faustus a 
laborious student who has drained dry the sources of satis- 
faction to the mind found in the various ordinary depart- 
ments of human knowledge. Wearied and worried, but un- 
sated, the voracious student turns to magic lore. The result 
is that Mephistophilis (so Marlowe, but Goethe spells " Meph- 
istopheles") appears in answer to incantation, and a com- 
pact is settled by him with Faust binding the man to surren- 
der himself in the end to the devil, and reciprocally binding 
the devil to be at the man's command meantime. So far the 
two poets coincide with each other, and, we believe, with 
the legend. But whereas Marlowe has a definite limit of 
time fixed — twenty-four years — for Mephistophilis's service 
to Faust, Goethe, more subtly, has Faust agree to be the 
devil's at any moment whatsoever, at which he, Faust, shall 
be brought to the point of saying, " There, now, this is so 
good that I should like to have it indefinitely continue." 

Goethe had his Faust on the stocks no less than sixty 
years before it was finally dismissed as a finished work ; he 
began it at twenty years of age, and he did not round it to 
completion till within about a year of his death. There is 
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(vrv^baMT no ixauradWI in litenury history to this long term of 
bboar on ;si $ui^:le work — if single work be, indeed, the Faust 
of Go^Ke> which exists in two p«rts so different from one 
aiKUher th;iil had they belonged to a period of time as remote 
«i$ th;iit of the likniy Wc^f^ ic^NAOclast to Homer, would have 
found it ea*y to fraune, from internal evidence, a quite irref- 
r^^ble argument against identity of authorship for them. 
The *^ Seixuui l\urt *" of Goethe^s Fbusi is generally conceded 
to be a ^"land of darkness as darkness itself." When the 
t^h^^ u s(H^en of> you may safely, as a rule, assume it to 
be tho *^ First Pisurt ^ wilv that is meant. We shall limit 

m 

ourselvtN* here stricllv to the First Part. 

Oitioal students of the Fltnsi are all forced to admit that 
the work is waixling in such perfect fusion of parts into 
unity as might have been looked for had it been written at 
ouo )u^t> longH.>ontiuued> of the imagination, instead of being 
iH>mpi)i8tHl, as it w.Hs, in fragments, to be, with much after 
beat in i» on the anvil, welded into one. GU)ethe was, funda- 
moutall y, rather an artist than a poet. But Goethe's art was 
not equal to the task of making a whole great poem of the 
J*itttsL Mr. Kmerson» in his Representative Men, showed 
iiue instinct ii\ having Shakespeare, rather than Goethe, stand 
for " the Poet/' Goethe he made stand for " the Writer." 
Mr. Hermann Grimm's courage is greater, or his taste less 
sure. EmboldeiKHl perhaps by the late step to the front 
which Germany as a nation has taken, this critical biogra- 
pher of Goethe claims for his idol the solitary first place, 
without fellow, among the poets of all nations and of all 
times. We quote Professor Grimm's words. He is, with 
confident prediction, speaking of the future of the Faust: 

This career of this greatest work of the greatest poet of all nations and 
times has just begun, and only the leading steps have been taken toward 
bringing to light the value of its contents. 

There is a confession of faith for you ! The master him- 
self was contented with less tribute than the disciple is eager 
to pay. Goethe intimated that it was as absurd to equal hira 
with Shakespeare as it was to equal Tieck with him. Surely 
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the god herein was as much wiser, as he was more modest, 
than his worshiper. Mr. Hermann Grimm's work, entitled 
Life and Times of Goethe, has been admirably translated 
by an American lady, who, in a prefatory note, speaks of 
Goethe as '^ at once the most real, as well as the most ideal, 
man and poet that ever lived." This language does not 
over-express the sentiment concerning Goethe that is tend- 
ing to establish itself as one of the unquestionable postulates 
of literary criticism. The connection between character and 
genius is vital. It is vivisection to sever one from the other. 
" Man and poet " are indissolubly joined. Like man, like 
poet ; also, like poet, like man. Dr. Hedge virtually con- 
fesses this in his avowed willingness to argue from the great- 
ness of the poet to the goodness of the man, in the case of 
Goethe. Indeed, he makes his formula general. He says : 
" I do not envy the mental condition of those who can rest in 
the belief that a really great poet can be a bad man." Such a 
mode of establishing moral excellence for Goethe will not be 
satisfactory to all. Some will still inquire, " How did Goethe 
behave himself ? " At any rate, our readers will see that it 
behooved their author to do as he has done, namely, show 
them Goethe the man while showing them Goethe the poet. 
And at no other time is knowledge of Goethe's character, 
in connection with knowledge of his genius, more necessary 
than when one is seeking to fonn a just estimate of the 
Miust. 

Of the Fatist of Goethe, as a whole, it must be said that 
it is dull reading, very dull reading, to the average English- 
speaker. That episode in it, however, which at last swal- 
lows up the play, is interesting; we refer to the episode of 
Margaret or Gretchen. Interesting this is, exciting even 
and powerful; but disagreeably, as well as painfully, so. 
Margaret is a young girl — " past fourteen," as Faust is made, 
with repulsive arithmetic, to say — whom that gentleman, a 
"doctor" of mature age, seduces from virtue. About the 
character and the fate of Margaret centres whatever of 
popular human interest the poem provides. 
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In keeping with the patch-work poetic art of the Faust, 
the drama has two prologues. A " Dedication," full of self 
but full of beauty, was finally prefixed. The first prologue 
is sufficiently mundane; the second is styled the " Prologue 
in Heaven." The idea of this latter is suggested by the open- 
ing of Job. A feature in it, however, not of Job, is a song 
from three archangels in praise of God. We give this, in the 
rendering of Mr. C. T. Brooks, whose translation of the 
Faust was the first to reproduce in English all the diversified 
metres of the original. Mr. Bayard Taylor followed Mr. 
Brooks, and did the same work over again, with less scholar- 
ship and with less felicity. The poet Shelley rendered this 
prologue well, but on the whole not so well as Mr. Brooks 
did it after him. Faust (the First Part only, remember, we 
speak of here) has been done into English probably not less 
than fifty times. Miss Anna Swanwick's is perhaps the most 
entirely pleasing version of all. 

Here, then, is the song of the three archangels, accordiag 
TO Mr. Brooks: 



Raphael The sun, in ancient wise, is sounding, 

With brother-spheres, in rival song ; 
And, his appointed journey rounding, 

Witli thunderous movement rolls along. 
His look, new strength to angels lending, 

No creature fathom can for aye ; 
The lofty works, past comprehending, 

Stand lordly, as on timers first day. 
Gabriel And swift, with wondrous swiftness fleeting, 

The pomp of earth turns round and round, 
The glow of Eden alternating 

With shuddering midnight's gloom profound; 
Up o'er the rocks the foaming ocean 

Heaves from its old, primeval bed, 
And rocks and seas, with endless motion, 

On in the spheral sweep are sped. 
Mkhad. And tempests roar, glad warfare waging, 

From sea to land, from land to sea, 
And bind round all, amidst their raging, 

A chain of giant energy. 
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There, lund desoIatioD, blazing, 

Forenms the volleyed thunder's way: 
Yet, Lord, thy messengers are praising 

The mild procession of thy day. 
AH Tharw, The sight new strength to angels lendeth, 

For none tliy being fathom may, 
The works no angel comprehendeth 

Stand lordly as on time's first day. 

The effect of the versification is here remarkably re-echoed 
from the German original. To a listening ear not accus- 
tomed to either German or English, the sound, we imagine, 
would seem much the same for Goethe and for Brooks. 
Still, Goethe's stanzas are, no doubt, far finer to the Ger- 
man, than Brooks's are to the Englishman or the American. 
Klopstock was before Goethe in conceiving the course of the 
sun as accomplished with " thunder-sound." To us, the ac- 
companiment of noise seems to degrade, instead of elevating, 
the idea of the motion of celestial bodies. It is, however, 
perhaps the pagan notion of a sun-chariot driven with whirl 
and rumble of wheels, that Goethe incongruously mixes with 
the Christian representation of God and archangels. What 
motion it is of the sun to which Goethe refers, we find it hard 
to determine. If the apparent motion, diurnal or annual, of 
the sun about the earth — but we must not stay to criticisa 
Let leisurely and curious readers study the conception, or 
conceptions, involved in this famous song of the archangels, 
and see if they can successfully adjust and reconcile the dif- 
ferent parts one to another. Is there a point of view, for 
the archangels to be supposed occupying, that will yield the 
proportion and perspective of vision attributed by the poet ? 
Or, is there, in short, nothing left of the song, when fairly 
analyzed, but a caput mortuum of ringing rhyme and 
rhythm? Still, if Goethe is ever sublime, as Milton has 
taught us to know sublimity, it is in this song of the arch- 
angels that he is so. But Urania was not Goethe's muse. » 

The rest of the "Prologue in Heaven" is irredeemably 
profane. The vindication attempted, namely, that it is not 
more audaciously free than the beginning of Job, breaks 
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dowD under tlie weight of the aentiraent blasphemously im- 
paled by Goethe to God, in these words addresBed by God to 
Mephistopheles: "Tho like of thee I never yet did hate; of 
all spirits that deny, the scoffing scamp is the one to me 
least offensive," etc. Goethe, no doubt, meant here to keep 
just within bounds; but it was a ease in which Mephistophe- 
les, urging from behind, pricked Faust resistlessiy forward 
to take the step beyond. This figurative mode of speaking 
is jimtilied by the fact that Faust is really Goethe himself. 
Goethe said : 

Tlie marionette [puppet] fable of Fauat murmured with many voices in 
my soul. I, too, had wandered Into every depiirtment of knowledge, and 
had returned early enough aatiafied with the vanity of science. And life 
too I bad trictl under vurioua aspecta, and aJivaya earae bock: Borrowing 

^uld unsatisSed. 
The Fhust ia a highly composite piece of literary art 
The most diverse and heterogeneous materials, wrought into 
the most diverse and heterogeneous forms, are built into the 
ediiice. We shall not conceal our own confident opinion 
that the time will come when men will wonder that ever 
snch a heteroclite production imposed itself on several gen- 
erations of readers, or rather of critics, as a true triumph of 
genius and of art. The atmosphere of a mocking worldly 
wisdom pervades the work. There are reliefs in it of beauty 
and of pathos; there are passages of power. But if we 
were challenged to produce from the Flmst a single lofty or 
noble sentiment, one generous expression, such as "makes a 
man feel strong in speaking truth," we should be obliged to 
ennffess ourselves at a loss. The very versification — with 
lirief intervals, and rare, of exception — moves as if animated, 
or galvanized rather, with mockery. Masterly, no doubt, 
the versification is ; and its masterliness is in nothing else 
more strikingly felt than in the jerky and jiggish rcsponaive- 
neaa it shows to the jeering spirit it prevailingly has to express. 
Fhuat is a piece of almost pure diablerie from beginning to 
end. By authoritative critics it is considered a great poem. 
To us it seems far more like an ironical retribution which the 



outraged spirit of truth and nobleness wre.iked, in Goethe'a 
case, on selfish self-culture, by simply leaving that unworthy 
ideal of lil'e wholly to itself — and to the devil — to work out 
its own legitimate result. 

We feel no disposition to prove our point, even partially, 
by citations. On the contrary, we pasa over what would 
tenil to prove it, and select instead our specimens from the 
small best part of the Fltttst. 

Here is Faiist'i* first meeting with Margaret. Mephistoph- 
eles has previously primed and preened his man to fall in 
love with the child and to win her love for him; 

A SniBffr. 
Fadbt. Mabqahbt [paasiag ova\ 
Fknat My fair joung lady, will it oltend her 

If I oSor my arm and escort to lend her? 
^garet. Am neither lady, nor yet am fair I 

Cnn fini! my way home without any one's care. 
[IHseagagai herself attd extf] 
fiatsl. By heavens, biic then the child U Ciirl 
I've never seen the like, I swear. 
So modest ia she and so pure, 
And somewhat saucy, too, to be sure. 
The liglit or the cheek, the lip's re^ bloom, 
I shall uever forget to the day of doom I 
How she cast down lier lovely eyes, 
Deep in my soul imprinted lies; 
Huw she apoke up, so curt and tart, 
Ah, thut wont riglit to my ravished heart! 

The details that follow will not bear reproducing. Fanet 
goes, conducted by Mephistopheles, to Margaret's bed-chatn- 
ber (she absent), there to pasture hifl prurient imagination 
on what he sees. A little mawkish sentiment, as if of 
reaction on his part from evil intent, uttered by Faust, serves 
only to make the whole thing more insufferably nauseous. 
In another scene, Margaret is shown us singing a song which 
Goethe, liavinL; it already on hand, thriftily worked into his 
play, about the "King of Thule" — a song well enough in its 

gf, not a very admirable way, but in obvious ill keeping as 
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ing by sweet, innocent, young Margaret ; who, however— 

nreet and innocent, though evidently the author purposed to 

bave ua regard her as being — is, curioiialy enough, made by 

him to accuse her own mother of overworking her through 

Btinginess, and this to her stranger lover ! 

More in character, and more nearly worthy, though far 

im worthy, of its fame, is Margaret's song at the npinning- 

'heel. In this, the maiden confesses her love — by the way, a 

igreeably precocious, ungrounded, and ill-assorted love — 

Doctor Faust. Here is the song — in Brooks's translation: 



My lioart is heavy, 
My peace ia o'er; 
I nevor — ah] never — 
Shall find U more. 

While him I cruve, 
EocJi plHce IB the grave; 
The world is all 
Tuniod into gall. 

My wretched bnuu 
Has lost its wits, 
My wretched HeoHe 
Is oil in bits. 

My heart is heavy, 
My peace is o'er ; 
I never — ah! QQver — 
Shall find it more. 

Him only to greet, I 
The street look down; 
Him ocly to meet, I 
Itoam through town, 

Hifl lotly step, 



Hia noble height, 

His smile of sweetness, 

Hia eye of might, 

His words of rooglc, 
Breatliing bliss. 
His hand's w»ri 
And, ahl hia kiss. 

My heart ia heavy, 
, My peace is o'er ; 
I never — ahl never — 
Shall find it more. 

My bosom yeama 
To behold him Bgatn. 
Ah, could 1 find lUm, 
Thacbent of men! 
I'd tell Uim Uien 
How I did miaa him, 
And kiss him 
As much as I could. 
Die on hia kisaea 
I surely shouldl 



The fatal objection to this song, as sung, by such a sweet' 
• heart, of such a lover, is that it sings a sentiment which, sap- 
posed, on the one hand, to arise under purely natural conditions, 
is without warranting motive — exercised by a mere child 
toward a mature prig like Faust — or, on the other hand, 
supposed to arise under conditions of diabolic interference, 
loses its human interest and becomes either a tediously im- 
probable, or a positively repulsive, conception. In all th& 



\ ai'tistic accidents of form, Goetlie here, as is nsual with Mm 
I in such versiflcatiiins, is triumphant. Obviously, in desorib- 
, ing for Margaret the personal appearance of her lover, the 
g poet drew from his looking-glass. He " saw his own figure," 

The effect of egotism forces itaelf irresistibly into the song. 
^H The end, of couise, is ruin for the child. Iler brother, 
^^HlJeTitine, Fanst kills in a duel — a duel occasioned by the 
^^Bbaog fellow's taking up a championship for his sister. Mar- 
^'^aret's mother dies from a deadly potion given her by her 
I daughter, to make her sleep while Faust and his victim are 
meeting eacli other. The uhild did not mean liarm to her 
mother; Fauat supplied her with the potion. Margaret her- 
self, her wits crazed, drowns her babe, and is imprisoned, to 
die by being beheaded. The prison scene between the girl 
and her seducer is celebrated. It is the most really moving 
thing that Goethe ever wrote. Here it is condensed from 
Brooks's version. (We ought to say that, to make the variety 
of form in his work complete, Goethe has a short prose scone 
preceding this.) Faust, having through Mephistopheles 
secured the gaoler's keys, enters the dungeon to rescue Mar- 
garet. Mai-garet mistakes him for the executioner. Now 
Goethe: 

Margaret \Irurymg hfrseff m bed]. Woe I woe I 
They come. death of b[(temess I 
Fhuit [eofily]. Hush [ hueh t I come to froe thee ; thou art dreajniag'. 
Vargarel [prostrating hsnel/ he/art hiin\. Art tlioii a man? then feel 
for my diBtreaa. 
^b/ioL, Thou'lt wake the guards with ttiy loud Bcrenmingl 



I 
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» the ckaiiis to unfoet Oiem.'] 



[on her knees], neodsman, who's given thee Qiis rlgU 
O'er mo, tliia power I 



Ah, I amyet Boyoims, a 



My lore was uear, lax ia be lu 



I Coiiritii ill JCngUsh, 



Torn IB the wreaCli, tlie Bcattored flowers lie bw. 



odoitr 



But first I'd nurse my child — do not prevent m 

I hugi^dit through the black night hour; 

They took it from me to torment me, 

And now they a&y I killed the prett; flower, 

I ahall never be happy again, I know. 

Thej slug vUe songH at me ! 'TJa bad in them U 

There's an old tale tliut euds just ao. 

Who gave that meaning to it? 
Fh-iat [prosiraiKS hims^\ A lover at thy feet ia bending, 

Tli; bonda of misery would be rending. 
Margaret {^fiings hersdf beside 7iiin]. let iis kneel, the saiata ftcf 
invoking 1 

Seel 'neatli the threshold smokiog; 

Fire-breatliing, 

HeU i? aeethingi 

Thoro prowling, 

And grim under cover, 

Sntan is howling I 
Final [o^Dwl]. Margeryl Margoryl 
MBrgaret \listaiittij\. That was the voice of mylorerl 
{She ^pringn up. Tlie chains/aH of.] 

Where is he? Where? He calls. I hear hi 

I'm freel Who hinders? I will be near him. 

Ill By to Ills neck I I'll hold him I 

To my bosom I'll enfold him I 

Ho atood on the threshold— called Margery plainly! 

Hell's howling and clattering to drown it sought vainly- 
Through the devilish, grim acoffa that might turn on 

J caught the aweet, loving, enrapturing tone. 
Jhiwt 'Tia 1 1 
MargareL 'Tis thoul O say it once i^^n 1 
[Clagping again.'] 
'Tishel 'tishel Wliero nowisall my pam? 
And where the dungeon's anguish 7 Joy-giverl I 
'Tis thou I And come to deliver 1 
I am delivered I 

Agnin berore mn lies the atroet, 
Where for the first time Ihou and I did meM; 
And the garden-bower. 
Where we apent that evening hour. 




fhosi [^Ifying to drmo Iter aa>ay]. Como I Come with !□< 
Margaret. 

I tarry so gladly wliere thou tarrioBL 
[Ca^essiny /lirnj 
Fawt. Eun7 1 

TJnleaH thou hurriest, 
Bitterly we both muat rue it. 
Margaret Kiss me J CsDBt no more do it? 
So Hhort an absence, love, as this, 
And forgot how to kiaa? 

I What Baddena me aa ua I hang about thy neckT 

When onue, io thj words, tliy looks, such a lioavon ot btlssefti 
Camfc ■' ' " 'to. I thought my heart would break, 
And ii seemed aa if thou wouldeat amotlier mo with kissofl. 
Kiss tliou me I 
Blae 1 Icias thee I 
\Slie emhracea himJ] 
Woe I moo 1 thy lips ure cold, 
Stone dumb. 
Wtiere'a thy love loft? 
01 I'm bcreftr | 

Who robbed me? 

[_She litmsjrom Aim.] 
Fausl. cornel 

Take courage, my darling I Let us goj 
I claap tliee with unutterable glow; 
But Follow met Fortnia aloue I plead 1 
Margaret [Iwning to him}, is it thou thou? 
And ia it thou indeed ? 
must. 'Tis 1 1 Conio, follow me 1 j 

Margaret. Thou broak'st my ciutin, 

Aud tak'st me to tiiy brea.it again I 
How comrn it, then, tiint thou art not afraid of mo? 
And dost thou know, my Triend, who 'tis thou uitteat freeT 
Faust. Como! oomp! The niglit la on the wane. 
Margaret. Woog woe! My mother I've alaiiil 

IUavo drowned the babe of mine I 
Was it not aent hi be mine and thine f 
Thine, too — 'tis thou I Scarce true doth it seen. 
Give me thy hand I 'Tia not a dream I 
Tby blessed hand 1 Bntahl there's daw pnosa heret 
'^ W'pe it ofTI I fear 
There's blood thereon. 
Ah, God I what hast thou done! 
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Put up thy sword again ; 
I pray thee, dol 
Faust The past is past — ^there leave it theo; 
Thou kiirst me too ! 
Margaret No, thou must longer tarry t 

I'll tell thee how each thou shalt buiy f 

The places of sorrow 

Make ready to-morrow ; 

Must give the best place to my mother- 

The very next to my brother, 

Me a little aside, 

But make not the space too wide ! 

And on my right breast let the Utile one a» 

No one else will be sleeping by me. 

Once, to feel thy heart beat nigh me, 

0, Hwas a precious, a tender joy I 

But I shall have it no more — no, never* 



Make haste I make haste I 
No time to waste I 
Save thy poor child I 
Quick 1 follow the edge 
Of the rushing rill, 
Over the bridge 
And by the mill, 
Then into the woods bejond 
. On the left where lies the plans 
Over the pond. 
Seize hold of it quick I 
To rise 'tis trying, 
It struggles still 1 
Rescue 1 rescue I 
^ust Bethink thyself, pray I 

A single step arad thou art free! 
Margaret Would we were by the mountains 1 Seei 
There sits my mother on a stone, 
The sight on my brain is preying ! 
There sits my mother on a stone, 
And her head is constantly swaying ; 
f'he beckons not, nods not, her head falls o^er; 
So long she's been sleeping, she'll wake no motB» 
She slept that we might take pleasure. 
O tliat was blis.^ without measure 1 
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fhusL Since neither reason nor prayer thou hearest, 

I must venture by force to take thee, dearest. 
Margaret Let go I No violence will I bear I 

Take not such a murderous hold of met 

I once did all I could to gratify thee. 
Fawt. The day is breaking I Dearest 1 dearest I 
Margaret. Day I Ay, it is day 1 the last great day breaks iol 

My wedding-day it should have been I 

Tell no one thou hast been with Margery 1 

Alas for my garland 1 The hour's advancing 1 

Retreat is in vain ! 

We meet again, 

But not at the dancing. 

The multitude presses, no word is spoke. 

Square, streets, all places — 

A sea of faces — 

The bell is tolling, the staff is broke. 

How they seize me and bind me I 

They hurry me off to the bloody block. 
• • • • • 

Faust had I ne'er been born ! 

Meph, [appears wWiouQ. Upl or thou'rt lost! The morn fluafies 
the sky. 
Idle delaying I Praying and playing! 
My horses are neighing, 
They shudder and snort for the bound. 
Margaret What's that comes up from the ground ? 
He I He I A vaunt I that face I 
What will he in the sacred place ? 
He seeks me ! 
Fattst Thou shalt live I 
Ma/rga/ret Great God in heaven! 

Unto thy judgment my soul have T given ! 
Meph, [to Fatist]. Ck)me I come I or in the lurch I leave both her and 
thee I 
Margaret Thine am I, Father I Rescue me I * 
Ye angels, holy bands, attend me I 
And camp around me to defend me ! 
Henry I I dread to look on thee. 
Meph. She^s judged I 
Voice [from above"]. She's saved ! 
Meph, [to Faiistl. Come thou to me. 

[ Vanishes with Faustl 
Voice [from mthiuj dying away], Henry I Heniyl 

15 



^Id 'T^t^tit' f^mum Camrm at Bi^giiaiL 

Si; ■^z,kU '^ Fctidt — die F^tuML due m to aaj, is h standi 

v-.:o:>i3 'Si:iz if^riio 11^: jt ^ mchury tiie Second Part 

'•^ .i.ir V-* jia.7-i r.7-fn. vrer^iinlv i2» ^aceiTed and written with 

y> v<;r. H.iT — zcz iimaij oj iznuijruLiciua bom in the aool 

v;.e C':*:% ':: ;:: dir*:iif£tL dxptfriemni iLHiaired by the man of 

' .1^ voriii — li'i^Cxie v:u v^txiiliiied go write it, one does not like 

y* C''>r.;^:;:.ire- P-ere i- a. iowevijr prodiicel ; it is far from 

p-ra^air.^ pjerirr. b<i: zlnz ia ilu ^ •iegree o£ ptwrion in it i% we 

:r.!r.ic. 'oejicd z-jiz;«;iTi:i^ The Terr end of it all, however, 

^»^n:.^ ^ J :;« ^eak Jtzid a3:«aci;»cu:corj. The first put flo end- 

iri^ d'A li^ave ^ kind on demand tor % second pwri — to snp- 

piy a oomplecI'.Ei :h;ic w:ia Lickiziz. Bat the completion that 

w.vt I.^^kin^, the s«:iM'Cii p:ir? j&:cix;&IIt added does not sap- 

piv ; the ^te^..^ ^jt' w:!::: reoLiiiUw F;&BSt, in the second part^ 

^>';'';orn^:% still m.^re obvioaalv Goethe — and still more obvi- 

OHA.y an irre«leenLibIe eg«3tLjt. He marries Helen, her of 

Troy, revived! This atnmge phantasmagoric contrivance 

<'f the authors seems to have been intended as an allegory 

v^^iif-Ay shadowing forth the idea that Goethe united in 

h\ifi.-f;\f the romantiei:sm of the middle ages with the classic- 

i-.rn of anti^juitv. 

U'e tiave ex ji reaped and implied a low aesthetic and ethical 

f'Urri'^iU- of ihe FauM. Some readers may naturally qnestioD 

^i^h tfi^rnwlves: *• Has not our author been unduly in- 

ih\(:U(u-A hy Pliilistine or Puritan narrowness? Has he ca- 

|M':ity iu(}\v^\i of liberal comprehension to judge justly the 

inaHterpiece of a genius like Goethe?" We may properly, 

i lujn-fon:, support ourselves by citing an authority not to 

\t*: Hrispficted of Hebraistic perverseness. Coleridge, who 

('i\t\}iiV('M\\y witiiout previous knowledge of the real character 

"f t.hfj work) ha*], at the moment of its earliest fame, enter- 

Uinrd Liie idea of translating it, said afterward {Table TaHc)'. 

** 1 debat(;d with myself whether it became my moral charac- 
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is neither omaation nor progrosaioii in tlio Fmid. . . . 
The aetiBuality and the thirat after knowledge are unconnected 
with each other. . . . There is no whole in the poem." 
Is HiaMiust, then, not a great pooni? To pronounoo it, as 
we do, tho unworthy work of a gruaL pout, honore Goathe 
more. A great poet, then, GoetUe waa ? One who might 
have been a great poet, let iia, correcting ourselves, ralhor 
say. Goethe needed only to be a great man ; and it was good' 
ttess that chiefly lacked to greatness in Goethe. Ho loved ^^' 
not wisely but too well — uihself. His life was a reduction 
to absurdity of the idea of solf-oulture as a proper supreme 
lutii of human endeavor. The " Pyramid of his Being " waa a 
stately structure, but it was founded on sand. Faust had 
been overreached by Mephistopholcs. / 
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SCHILLER. 

1759-1605. 



Fbw men probably ever have had a hungrier "avidity off 
fame "than that which all his life long stung the soul of Fried- 
rich Schiller. Few, again, are the men whose pOBthuraous 
satisfaction of desire has been as ample as his. To be perma- 
nently the favorite poet of a great historio nation, a nation 
constantly growing greater, is surely an overflowing reward 
of endeavor ; and this reward is Schiller's. But his reward, 
large as it is, is not larger than was his endeavor. He died 
prematurely at forty-five, almost literally self-eonaumed with 
the ardors of his own inextinguishable spirit. 

Johann Christoph Friedrich vou Schiller waa bora the son 
of a gardener. His father was the highly loyal servant of a 
German duke, the Duke of Wllrtemberg, This duke patron- 
ized the elder Schiller, together with the hopeful boy. Fried- 
rich — in a manner much to the distailo and discomfort of the 
latter. He had founded a military academy; and in this he 
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1^ , .jiuiisly offered gratuitous education for the lad. Such an 
oSiii from such a. source was equivaleat to a mandate, and it 
had to be accepted. Young Schiller was, therefore, duly 
immured in the ducal military school, and there subjected to 
the (laHt-iron regimen whi«h then uBually prevailed in estab- 
lishments of the Hort. The eager bird bent hard against the 
bars of his cage— in vain. Some eight dreary years were I 
thus pasaed, aud the boy became a man of twenty-one, when, i 
having previously tried and abandoned the study of law for 
a profession, ho look unwilling degree as army surgeon. 
But bo bad meantime cultivated literature in secret. It wai 
pitiful, the starvation diet of books on which the poor young I 
student was fain to feed hia hungry mind. Out of thesc^ I 
aud out of hia own soul, with experience of life and obser* J 
vation of life so narrow and so small, he had excogitated ^ 
work which was to set allGoi-mauyinablaze. His first dr^ 
of this, written as it were in blood aud tire, he finished ? 
he was nineteen years of age. It was not till two yea 
after that the drama referred to, The Robbers, was pub 
lished. Two years again elapsed, and tliis play was put npoi 
the stage at Mannlieim. The youthful author went clandofrt 
tiuoly to see it, and, being detected, was placed under militaij 
arrest for a fortnight in consequence. That duke's govent 
I mcnt was watchfully paternal. All Gei-man conserratiso 

^^^^ was shocked by The Robbers. One functionary solemnly d« 
^^^H clared that had he been the Supreme Being, and had he fore 
^^^P known that the world, if created, would have T^e Robben 
^^^M written in it, he should never have created the world I Bnl 
^^^1 young Germany gave a great leap of the heart in response ll 
^^P 77ie Robbers. 
^^^^ From BO much painstaking patronage on the part of hn 
ducal lord, Sohiller was ungrateful enough to abscond 
Taking refuge, under a feigned name, in a neighboring prjn 
cipality, he went on producing plays in somewhat the s 
line of literary art with The Robbers. 
The fugitive young author soon got back to Mannheim 
^^^^ Here he found employment somewhat to his taste, in conned 
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tion with the theatre. This was for a short time only, but 
the experience was highly useful to him in a practical way; 
it helped him adapt his productions to the actual require- 
ments of stage representation. He could henceforth better 
write plays to be acted, instead of plays simply to be read. 
Finding at Mannheim no satisfactory settled way of life, 
Schiller wandered to Leipsic. At Leipsic he formed that 
acquaintance with K5mer (father of the poet) which was to 
be so important to his future career. K5rner proved a wise 
and generous friend to the poor and struggling poet. He 
undertook, out of his own pocket, to keep Schiller going one 
whole year, without the poet's distracting himself in any way 
to earn a livelihood ; Schiller might devote his energies ex- 
clusively to bringing out that which was most within him into 
literary expression. For such kindness Schiller had nothing 
with which to repay his friend, except gratitude — gratitude, 
and a share in his own confidently expected future renown. 
These commodities were, both of them, lavishly forthcoming. 
Witness the following letter: 

Your fnendship and your kindness open up to roe an Elysium. Through 
you, my beloved Komer, I may perhaps yet become what I despaired of 
ever being. As my powers ripen, so will my happiness increase, and near 
you, through you, I look to develop them. These tears that here, on the 
threshold of my new career, I shed in gratitude, in honor, to you, will fall 
again when that career is ended. If I should become that of which I now 
dream, who, then, happier than you? . . . Do not destroy this letter. Ten 
years hence it may be you will read it with strange emotion, and in the 
grave you will softly slumber thereon. 

Schiller, with all his genuine scorn of the mercenary mo- 
tive, yet was a thrifty soul. It is to us clear, from the 
Schiller-Korner correspondence, as well as from the Schiller- 
Goethe, that Schiller was always, even in his most enthusiastic 
expressions, likely to have a worldly-wise eye to his own 
advantage. This advantage, however, he desired, nobly and 
purely, for the sake of the service that he felt himself capa- 
ble, with opportunity, of rendering to literature. To that 
cause no man ever yielded himself up with more absolute, 
more burning devotion than did Schiller. What he enjoyed 
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of Buccess he fairly earned with endeavor. His fame lie 
bought with hie life. 

The foreo that you feel throbbing in Schiller's work was 
not wholly a healthy natural force. It was partly artilicifll, 
fed with stimulation as well aa with food, Schiller draok 
strong coffee, and dranlc it to exceaB. Ho also used loo much 
wine. Worse, perhaps, he used his nighla for labor insteai! 
of for sleep. Nor was this all. He wrought himBelf up wilL 
will to a high piteh of nientiil excitement, that so be migk 
write with power. Standing at his desk to write, he wouU 
frequently meantime declaim aloud with fury what he wrote, 
stamping and raving like a, pagan prophet of old in order 
that ao the demon of poetic prophecy might indeed usurp and 
pOHsesB his soul. The fuel that he burned for hia fire was 
thus supplied from bis very life. No wonder that a flame 
forced to rage so fiercely raged itself out in forty-five years. 
77*6 Robbers, Ijove and Intrigue, Fiesco, Don Carlos, 
dramas all of tbem, with a prose romance entitled the Ghost- 
seer had already been produced when, in 1787, Schiller went 
by invitation to Weimar, But the hopes with which be wenl 
of there achieving personal relation to Goethe were destined 
yet for some years to be disappointed. Not without bitter- 
ness, he uttered himself to Korner on this defeat of desire. 
Here, for instance, is one of his expressions: 

I doubt ir ws [QoGtlie and liimaolf] shAll ever draw verj near to evdi 

othor. , . . Hia world is not m7 world ; oar ideas on aome points are (un- 

dameii tally opposed. 

Under the influence, perhaps, of disappointment at his own 
reception, he looked at Goethe with cold eyes, and saw him 
as follows : 

Hia appearance coDaiderabl? lowered the idea I had conceived tna 
hearsay of his imposing !ind haodsome person. He is of luiddla aize, and 
he looks and walka stilf. His countsDunce is not open, but his eje ia wj 
full of expression. . . . The expression of his cnuntenaoce is serioua, it 
the sane time that it ia benevolent and kind. 

But a little uneasily, in recollection of the various things 

that he has suffered to escape him, reflecting on Goethe, or 
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wealing his own disposition to envy that more fortunate 
nan, he writes again to Kdmer : 

I cannot help laughing when I think over all I have written to you 
about Goethe. You will have a^^uired a deep insight into my weak 
polntBi and have inwardly chuckled at me ; but let it be so. I wish you 
to know me as I am. This man, this Goethe, is in my way ; and he 
reminds me so often how hard fate has been upon me. How tenderly 
was his genius nursed by fate, and how must I to this very moment still 
struggle 1 

Does that seem querulous ? A little below heroic pitch, 
o doubt ; but Schiller was very free to Kdrner. Perhaps, 
DO, he was thriftily not unwilling to excite Kdmer's valua- 
ble sympathy in bis own behalf. One cannot help feeling 

little regret to find Schiller, in the same letter, making so 
lard-headed, not to say so hard-hearted, a suggestion of the 
practical sort as this following : 

If you could procure me within a year a wife with twelve thousand 
ckdlars (thalers), with whom I could live and to whom I could become 
attached, I could then in five years write you a Frederickiad [an opic on 
Frederick the Great], a classic tragedy, and, as you so insist upon it, half 
a dozen fine odes. 

But that matrimonial hint from Schiller to his friend is not 
"eally so bad as it looks. If, in the making of it, some good 
earnest did mingle with the playful, still all Schiller wanted 
vas his chance to work for literature and for fame ; or, 
rather, he wanted that in the form of a home and a com- 
petence, to put him at ease and at leisure. And perhaps he 
Was not without his hope that Kdrner himself might be 
incited to keep on being his Maecenas. 

Schiller never got what he wanted. He lived narrowly, 
and died poor. But he found in due time a true wife, and his 
rork was to him more than wealth. Perhaps if he had been 
ttore comfortable he would not have been more productive; 
ind he might not have lived so close to the heart of the 
eople. He might also not have been happier. That 
Frederickiad," by the way, was never written. But it was 
ifficiently talked of between the two friends for Schiller to 
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^ve Kdrner some of Us ideas on the subject of it. Sehillei 
writes : 

Whatever It might cost ma, I .'hauld plnce the freethinker, Tolt^n^ in 
a glorleuB light, and the whole poecL should bear that stamp. 

This eager expression recalls Goethe's word about VoltMre. 
It waa hardly possible, Goethe said, to conceive the influence 
exei-ted by the brilliant Frenchman on the young minds of 
that generation. The language just quoted from Schiller, he 
used when he was thirty years old. He 
been other than a deist of the Voltaireai 
however, was be, like Voltaire. 

earnestnesa is favorably shown in his poem, Tite "WortU o] 
Miith, which wo may appropriately introduce at the preaeut 
point. The puet hero confesses his own quasi- reiigioiu 
creed, in verse : 

Three words I iittor, o( prjceleas worthj 
Tlioy are the wide world's treasure ; 

Yet never on eorih had they their birth. 
And the Hpirit their depth must meaEura 

Han is ruined — poor — forlorn — 

When his Taitii in these hoi; words ie gone. 

Man 18 Fres created — is FVee — 

Though his cradle may be a prison! 
Mobs are no plea for tyranny, 

Nor rabble bereft of reaaon, 
J^r not the Tree man; but tremble first 
Before the alaie, when his chain is burst. 

And Virtue — in Virtue an empty sound? 

Uan's life is U> follow her teaching; 
EW as he may on the world's rough ground, 

To the Oodlilce he still may be reaching. 
What never the wise by his wisdom can b^ 
^e childlitie becomes iu simplicity. 

And Ood, in holy, eternal love, 

Reigns when humamty faltera ; 
Through timitless being his energies move^ 

His purpose of good never niters; 
Though changes may circle alt matter and tim^ 
God drt ells iti the peace of perfection 3iil>lime. 




it in these words of mightiBSt power 

They are the wide world's treasure ; 
Through ages they'Tt 

And the spirit their depth m 
Never is man of good bereft 
If hia faith in these holy words is left 

Mr. W. H. Channing supplies us our translation. Such 
words as those from Schiller are tonic words. It is occasion of 
rejoicing that Schiller's work, though he did write aorao 
things that ought never to have been written, is on the whole 
BO clear and so friendly to virtue. 

It will have been gathered from our sketch of Schiller's 
fortunes that he never enjoyed the highest advantages for 
thorough education. His lack of generous early culture 
always somewhat hampered hia genius. He had to make up 
as best he could, by study for each emerging occasion, what 
might have been in good degree supplied to him through 
wide general fitting and furnishing of his mind, had that 
inestimable good from fortune fallen betimes to his lot. 

But to know Gtoethe, as Schiller came at length to know 
him, was perhaps better than the average university educa- 
tion of those days. For the very best results, however, to 
Schiller, this came to him too late. There were but ten 
years left now for him to live — yeare he will make them of 
Htrenuous and of fruitful activity, his really greatest works 
being all of them still to write. The best lyrical pieces that 
he produced, and his noblest, ripest dramatic creations, belong 
to the period of his alliance with Goethe, the last ten years of 
his lire. The Sony of the Bell, The Walk, among his minoi 
poems ; the WaBensteiii, the Mary Stuart, the Maid of Or- 
team, the Bride of Messina, the WUliam Tell, among his 
dramas, were the fruit of these final glorious years. 

In the interval of about five years, between liis first disap- 
pointing encounter with Goethe and the eventual cementing 
of his alliance with that illustrious man, there was interposed 
a stage of transition in development for Schiller, during 
Mfhich it seemed half doubtful whetlior he might not get 
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transfomied from poet into philosopher. He feil under the 
flway of the Kantian metaphysics, and he exercised himself 
in prose more thaa in verse. It was now that he wrote his 
History of the Thirty YearS W^tr. Pf his own success in 
the historical line, Schiller thought favorably enough to write 
, to his friend KOrner as follows; 

I do not see wh; I isliould not be ttie first bislorical writer in Qeman]^ 
in vrero to set earnestly to work; and surely then there would be 
proepeols opening before me. 

A little while before, he had written: 

I nm, and sliall ronnaJD, a post, and shall die a poet. 

The sense of vocation to poetry wavered only, it never 
quite intei-mitted, with Schiller. 

Besides his Thirty Yeara^ War, Schiller wrote an histor* 
ical fragment, the Revolt of the JVetherlanda. He also com- 
posed a series of letters on " testhetical culture," in which htf 
set forth his ideas of literary art. Schiller always poHse8.''ed 

L what you might call the courage of his own literary achieve* 
ments. He expressed boldly his confidence that the pros* 
style in which he composed his .jSIsthetic Letters was alontf 

I enough to make them immortal. Ill equipped in scholarship 
OS he was, Schiller undauntedly attacked the choruses in th* 
Iphigenia of Euripides, for translation. Very cheerful b 
felt over his results. To KOmer he wrote: 

Tlie choruaea gain bj my trnnBlation, tliat is to say, what Cbey woul 
not have gaiiiad hy another tranalator; for the diction in the orl^rinal in 
parts great beauty to them. I challenge many of our poets, wlio prui 
lliemEietvea upon their Greek and I^tin, to do what I hiive dono (hini i 
eold a subject. It was not In iny power, like them, to make use of til 
niceties of the Greek text. I waa obliged to gueBs at tdj orif^iud, o 
rather, to create a new one. 

Again, of his finished WaUenstein, Schiller writes I 
KOmer: 

I cannot deny that I feel well sittisfled with my own work, and 
admire it. Ton will not miaa any ot liie fire and energy of my t>eat 
[Schiller was now forty years olii] without their roughiieHS. 
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Such confidence, on bis own part, in himself was a great 
stay and a great spur to Schiller's genius. Besides this, it 
kept up the confidence of his friends. 

The standing-place for life and livelihood which Schiller 
finally secured was a professorship of history in the Univer- 
sity of Jena. The labor was great and the emoluments were 
small ; but it was a reliance, and he was brought within a few 
miles of Weimar. Karl August became his patron, when 
Goethe became his friend. 

It was in magnanimous rivalry of genius and of art with 
Goethe that Schiller did a large part of his best work as 
lyrical poet. The two poets prompted, spurred, curbed, 
applauded each other. Goethe rejoiced when a poem of his 
own in the lyncal line — a " ballad," as he called it — published 
anonymously, was by some attributed to Schiller. He ac- 
cepted it as a sign that, in approximating one another, each 
poet was ridding himself of manner and possessing himself 
of style. 

A far less worthy work it was, to engage this noble pair of 
brothers, when they set themselves to a warfare of squibs in 
verse, under the title of Xenien (epigrams) — a warfare waged 
against the whole generation of literary men espousing ideas 
fundamentally different from their own. Such epigrams 
must be very salt with wit to keep sapid, even a decade of 
years. And many, very many, of the Goethe-Schiller effu- 
sions lost, like champagne, what sparkle they had, the in- 
stant they were opened to the public. Very stale, flat, and 
unprofitable they mostly are now. One is sorry that Goethe 
and Schiller ever condescended to such use of their gifts. 
But the immortals are mortal as long as they live. They 
become immortal only by dying. 

The one most massive, mightiest work, the most mature, 
and the loftiest too, of Schiller's genius is, in our own opinion, 
beyond peradventure the Wallenstein. This, therefore, we 
select for our chief subject of present exhibition. Before 
proceeding, however, to that, we must show some specimens 
of Schiller's minor poems; and then, too, besides, our readers 
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will hardly content themselves without a taste of that 
redoubtable work, that enfant terrible, of the author's barmy 
youth, The Jlobbers. 

We begin with our own individual first choice among the 
short poems of SchillGr. This ia entitled, The Division of 
the £arth. Mr. C, P. Cranch translates it well, leaving a 
touch or two of infelicity which, with sincere modesty, we 
try to amend. In one stanza he says " bawl," where that 
word goes beyond the original in expressing unseemly or un- 
~ lanly outcry. Will " call " do better ? 

" Hore, take Uio world I" cried Jovo, from hia high heaven, 
To morwla — "Take it; It ia yoiira, ye elves; 

"TiB youra, for an eterunl heirdom given ; 
Share it like brothers 'niongat yourBelres." 

Then hnated every one himself lo suit, 
And busily bestirred tliem old and yonag^ — 

The farmer seized upon the harvest fruit; 

Tlia squire's horn through the woodland rung. 

The merchant grasped his costly warehouse loads, 

The abbot chose him noble pipes of wine, 
The king closed up the bridges and tlie roads, 

And said, "The tenth of all is mine," 

Quite late, lung after all had been divided. 

The Poet eanie, from distnnt wandering; 
Alas! the case was everywhere decided — 

Proprietors for every thing 1 

" Ah. woe la me [ shall I alone of aU 

Forgotten be— I, thy most faithful sont" 
In loud lament he thns began to call, 

And threw himself before Jove's throne. 

"If in the land of dreams tliou bast delayed," 
Replied the god, " then quarrel not with me; 

Where wast tliou when division here was made?" 
"I was," the Poet said, "with thee; — 



"Mine eyes huug on thy coimtenanee so bright. 
Mine ear drank in tliy heaven's harmony; 

Forgive the soul which, drunken witli thy Ugh^ 
Forgot that earth had aught for me." 
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** What shall I do ?" said Zeus, "the world's all given: 
The harvest, chase, or market, no more mme ; 

If thou wilt come and live with me in heaven, 
As often as thou com'st, my home is thine." 

Very prettily conceived, it seems to us. Mr. Cranch fol- 
lows Schiller in the irregularity of making his last line a foot 
longer, for the closing stanza, than for the others. We have 
only to suggest that a slight seeming inconsistency might 
easily have been avoided by the author — the inconsistency, 
that is, of making his Poet account as he does for his failure 
to be on hand at the division. The Poet explains that he 
was with Jove, at that impoitant moment. But how, if he 
was with Jove, should not he have heard the proclamation to 
divide given out in Jove's own voice ? Equally well Schiller 
might have had the proclamation sent forth silently by mes- 
sengers going to all quarters — which would have left the 
Poet's excuse unassailably good. 

By the side of Schiller's Words of Miithy already given, 

we might have placed his hymn of Hope^ which prophesies 

to the soul its own immortality — the translation is Mr. J. S. 

D wight's: 

A still small voice in every soul 

or happier days keeps chanting ; 
And eagerly on to the golden goal 

We see men running and panting. 
The world grows old and grows young again ; 
Still this hope of improvement haunts man's brain. 

Hope welcomes to life the smiling child ; 

Her light shapes round the school-boy swim ; 
Hope fires the young man with visions wild ; 

And she goes not under the earth with him, 
When his race is run, and the grave doth ope ; — 
On the brink of the grave he planteth — Hope. 

It is not an empty, flattering dream, 

Offspring of idle thought ; 
Through every heart it sendeth a gleam 

Of that better world we've sought 
And what the voice within us speaks 
Deceives not the soul that trustiugly seeks. 
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In The Ideal and Lifey Schiller gives us a confession of 
his own poetical faith. He always, in principle as in practice, 
was a poet of the ideal. Whereas Goethe aimed to hold his 
mirror up to the world and to lif e, so as to reflect that which 
is, Schiller was ever seeking to catch in his mirror an image 
of the unseen ideal, that he might show it to men, and inspire 
them with a view of that which ought to be. Here, in the 
rendering of Mr. J. S. Dwight, are the first three stanzas of 
the poem — there are fifteen stanzas in all : 

Ever dear, and mirror-pure, and even, 
Zephyr-light flows life in heaven, 

Where th* Olympians spend their blessed days. 
Moons keep changing, race on race keep flying ; 
But the roses of their youth, undying. 

Changeless blossom, while all else decays. 
'Twixt the soul's repose and joys terrestrial, 

Man must hesitate and choose alone ; 
On the lofty brows of the celestial 

Both do glitter, blent in one. 

"Would ye here on earth the gods resemble, 
And at death no longer tremble ? 

Of his garden's fruit, then, never taste. 
On the show the eyes may feed at leisure ; 
But enjoyment's transitory pleasure 

Soon by sick satiety is chased. 
E'en the Styx, which nine times winds around her. 

Chains not Ceres' daughter to that shore ; 
For the apple grasped she, and then bound her 

Orcus' claim for evermore. 

JE^lesh alone is subject to those powers 
Weaving this dark fate of ours ; 

While above the reach of time or storm, 
Playmate of the blessed ones up yonder. 
She amid the flowers of light doth wander. 

Godlike 'mid the gods, undying Form. 
Would ye soar aloft on her strong pinion ? 

Fling away all earthly care and strife I 
Up into th' Ideal's pure dominion 

Fly from this dull, narrow life I 
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Enough of Schiller's quasi-moralizing songs. His cele- 
brated Song of the BeU is a song moralized, rather than mor- 
alizing. That is to say, the direct ostensible intention is not 
to inculcate a moral; but indirectly, and as it were by occa- 
sion, a moral is conveyed. The poem describes the process 
of founding or casting a bell. The really descriptive part 
is, however, shorter and less important than the part which 
by association of some sort, treats of human life. The poem 
is one of considerable length — too long to be given entire. A 
section cut out from the heart of it will very well exemplify 
the spirit and the method of it all. The process of the 
founding has reached a point at which the melted amalgam 
presents to fracture a certain appearance. This the poet 
describes, and then passes, with sudden, surprising associa- 
tion of thought, to the idea of a conflagration which, at the 
critical moment of transfer to the mold^ miscarriage with the 
fiery molten mass might produce: 

Well — ^we may begin to pour ; 

Pointed hard the edges are 
Where we break it. But before 

Offer up a pious prayer. 

Out the stopples stave ! 

God the building save ! 
Roaring, smoking through the pass, 
Shoots the fiery, swelling mass. 

An instrument of good is fire, 
With man to watch and tame its ire ; 
And all he forges, all he makes, 
The virtue of the flame partakes ; 
But frightfully it rages when 
It breaks away from every chain, 
And sweeps along its own wild way, 
Child of Nature, stern and free. 
Woe if once, with deafening roar. 

Naught its fury to withstand. 
Through the peopled streets it pour, 

Hurling wide the deadly brand I 
Eager the elements devour 

Every work of human hand. 
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From the cloud, to bless the plain, 

Pours the rain ; 

From the doud, our hopes to dash, 

Darts the flash i 

Hear'st that moaning from the tower? 

'Tis the tempest dread I 

Bloody red 
The heavens glour ; 
'Tis not daylight's steady glow I 
Hark, what tumult now 
Bends the sky I 

Lo I the smoke up-rolling high 1 
Flickering mount the fiery shafts : 
Where the wind its wild wave wafts, 
Onward through the street's long coums 
Bolls the flame with gathering foroe; 
As in an oven's jaws, the air 
Heated glows with ruddy glare ; 
Falling fast the rafters shatter, 
Pillars crash and windows clatter, 
Children scream and mothers scaUnr^ 
Beasts to perish, left alone, 
'Mid the ruins groan. 
All is hurry, rescue, flight ; 
dear as noon-day is the night ; 
Through the hands, in lengthened rotfl^ 

Buckets fly ; 
Through the air, in graceful bows, 

Shoots the watery stream on high. 
Fierce the howling tempest grows; 
Swiftly, borne upon the blast. 
Bides the flame, devouring fast ; 
Bearing, crackling, it consumes 
All the crowded granary rooms ; 
All the rafters blaze on high ; 
And, as if 'twould tear away 
Earth's foundations in its flight, 
On it mounts to heaven's height^ 

Giant-tall ! 

Hope hath all 
Man forsaken ; helpless now 
He to heavenly might must bow* 

Idly musing o'er his fall, 
Wondering at hia work laid low. 
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Burnt to ashes 

Lies the town, 
Like a desert spread 
For the wild storm's bed. 
Through the drearjr window-boles 
Darkness lurks and boding owls ; 

Through bare walls the douds look dovou 
Lingering yet^ 
One look he casta 
O'er the tomb 

Where his hopes were wool to blooan ; 
Then takes up the wanderer's staff:-* 
Now at Fortune be may laugh ; 
For one, his sweetest^ purest Joj, 
The cruel flame could not destroy; 
Where are those lives, than life more detrt 
His little innocents 7 Are they here? 
He numbers o*er his litUe band, 
And all his dear ones round him stand. 

To the earth now we've consigned it| 

Safely lodged within the day:^ 
Beautiful, as we designed it^ 
Will it now our toil repay? 
Should the cast go wrong? 
Or burst the model strong? 
Ah ! perhaps while we were working, 
Mischief has been near us lurking. 

We appended the strophe in which Schiller describes the 
stage thus accomplished in the bell-founding, so that our 
readers might the better see how transition is effected from 
point to point of the process The poet proceeds to com- 
pare the depositing of the bell in a mold of earth to the con- 
signing of seed to the soil. Then with a touch of human 
f eeling, such as is Schiller's and such as is not Ooethe's, he 
adds these lines: 

But costlier seed we bury, weeping, 
While in meek faith to heaven we pray, 

That from the coffin's loathsome keeping 
It may spring forth to brighter day. 

No wonder that Schiller has, far beyond Ooethe, the hea 

of the German fatherland. 
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_J Wo ouiiur poems of S. .^iiior, having narrative interest 
in tbem — hia " ballads" more properly ao-caUed — the Dioer 
and the KnigM Togyeitburg are probably as good examples as 
any. Schiller's pruduutioiia of this sort are very popular in 
Germany. They are highly charged with aeutiment, or they 
are fervid with lyrieal movement. Take first the Dioer, 
This ballad was founded on a legend the story of which 
Schiller has modified to suit his own ideas. The hero of the 
old legend was a professional diver, and there was no ro- 
mauce of lovo involved. With Schiller it is an interesting 
young page who does the dangerous feat, and, by way of 
afterthought, love is introduced as a mcitive. The changes 
add to the interest, but they take away from the verisimili- 
tude, of the story. In reading Schiller's Diver, you feel that 
the action of the cup-throwing, on the part of the king, is too 
wanton, is not supplied with motive enough. Equally you 
feel to be not adequately warranted the gallant young page's 
Jirst willingness to venture himself for the prize. But 
^ one's instinctive sense of the viytd force of the narrative 
Rand the description, such critical considerations hardly 
, affect. As to how Schiller prepared himself for describing 
the whirlpool, a note of his to Goethe supplies an interesting 
indication. Goethe had written some complaisance to Schil- 
ler about the agreement he found to exist between the 
Dioer and something that he had himself autually seen in bis 
travels-— the Falls of Schaffhausen, we think it was. Schiller 
replied : 

I an not a little glad that, according U) juurobservalion, m; doscripilon 
of the whirlpool itlioutd correspotid with tbo actual pheoomeiuL ; toj onlj 
opporliinityof studjEng thia bit of nature was st a mill, but I also carefully 
Htudiod Homer's deacription of the Charybdis, and that perhaps maj have 

Here ie the poem retrenched of five stanzas — Mr, Dwight 
translates again : 

" Who darea it ? What knight or Bquire so brave 

Will dive for lliis golden cup 7 
Sec, I caat it into the whirling wave — 

ijee, tlie chaam's black thronl has sivallowed it up. 
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Tis gone— whoever now will show it, 

On the yenturous seeker I'll freely bestow it" 

The monarch speaks, and away he throws 

From the cliff, that, rough and steeps 
Out over the boundless ocean rose. 

The cup to the whirlpool's howling deep. 
^ Now, who's the firm-hearted — again I speak it- 
In the Gharybdis's jaws to seek it ?" 

• •••••• 

But all, as before, dead silence kept; 

When a youth, right gentle to view, 
From the trembling crowd of pages stepped, 

And his belt and mantle behind him threw. 
And the knights and ladies stood wondering there 
To see what a beardless youth would dare. 

As he stepped to the brink to take, one look o'er 

On the whirling gulf below, 
The Gharybdis was just giving back with a roar 

The floods it had swallowed but even now ; 
And, like the far thunder's awful rumbling, 
From its gloomy lap they came foaming and tumbling. 

And it whirled, and it boiled, and it roared, and it hissed, 

As when water and fire contend ; 
Tt spriokled the skies with its scattering mist, 

And flood on flood crowded on without end, 
As 'twould never gjo dry — you could fancy rather 
That one ocean was giving birth to another. 

But its angry heavings at length subside, 
And black, t)irough the foam-crests white, 

Down cleaves a yawning crevice wide. 
Deep down to the heart of night; 

And the roar of the waves grows dead and hollow, 

As down through the gurgling tunnel they follow. 

Now swift, er9 the flood rolls hack, he springs, 

Commending to Gk>d his soul. 
And a shriek o| terror above him rings; 

He's swept away in the billowy roll ; 
And away from all eyes, with a moment's glimmer, 
The black gulf snatches the liMrdy swiinrner- 
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Aot a souDd o'er the water7 gulf is heard, 

Save the murmuring, deep sea-swell ; 
Or wheti mouth to mouth feint whispers the word: 

*' Thou high-hearted youth, fare thee well 1'' 

And more and more hollow its howling they hear-^ 

Tis a moment of breathless suspense and fear. 
• • • • • • 

And it whirled, and it boiled, and it roared, and it hisaedy 

As when water and fire contend ; 
It sprinkled the skies with its scattering mist, 

And flood on flood crowded on without end ; 
And, like the far thunder's awful rumbling. 
From its gloomy lap they came foaming and tumblii^ 

And see ! from the blackening billows there 

What lifleth itself so white? 
ITOw an arm, now a swan-like neck, is bare ; 

And it struggles up with a swimmer's might; 
And — 'tis he 1 in his left hand holding up, 

With a flourish of triumph, the glittering cup. 
• •••••• 

And he comes ; they crowd round him with jubilee peals ; 

At his monarch's feet he sinks. 
And presents him the cup, as he humbly kneelff s. 

And the king to his beautiful daughter winks; 
She flUs it with sparkling wine to the edge. 
And the brave youth turns his monarch to pledge. 

** Long life to the king I And enjoy him well, 

Who here breathes in the rosy light ; 
But under there it is terrible ; 

tempt not the gods, nor their warning slight^ 
And never, never desire to see 
What they've graciously hid in night from theeu 

" It hurried me under, lightning-swift; 

Then up through the tunnel of rock 
An opposite current took me adrift. 

Till the two streams met in furious sho<^ 
And kept me poised like a spinning top 
Dizzily whirled, with no power to stop. 

** But Grod was there in my hour of fear, 

As I prayed with half-spent breath. 
And showed me a ledge that jutted near, 

And I clasped it quick and escaped ray death; 
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And tkere baig the eup oo a coral tree. 
Btae kni il goae dova ecennll j ;-« 



* fbr Mov Be is l>j there, moonUins oeepi 

And thoqgh to the car all seemed to sleepy 

Yet toe eye eoold see &r down with dread. 
How tfee Inge ■iiamnkiii and dragons with 
Groped aboot there within its hellish jawa. 

" An knotted together. In oneasf pbj 
They nreikd. a hideoos swari — 

The swift sword-fiih and the prickl j raj. 
And the henrr hammer* s miaBb%pen fom^ 

And. j^nariung his lecthwitfa a&grj ototioo, 

1 saw t&e gnm sLaik, the hjena of 



" Q, then I AoGk— lor tfKT crawled up 

A hoodied at onoe. where I km^ 
As a they woold snap at me: aH io m j fear 

IlelgDtheeoealtowiJci; I bad ciusqi; 
When, with dffrtiTng roar, tLe vhlrifrxib eanght 
Batitcan^tosBfe— lor fofig^h brw^ 




In 

And said: "Tut beajc«r'i it^ztb 
And m give thee ufjsvjwvt tLJA rv»^eci fa^ 

GVnmingwiih eoatLi«s; diuiiviii svx«, 
If tfaoolt vemfi h a^szn. Kid br3a^ wjri Vf aa% 
Whatthoa asv^st ol H^ rjw*grss»'M. 'M '/ trA 



That heard tiae Ibt dMaodbscsr w^v. ^jmutsf^ 

And abe jiendsd skir w'n.-'inar'.y : 
** O £Kther, cnoagl 'X tsu^ vsrr-x/j^ ;/Js»7! 

He hath atcfod wi^st v^ '^z:;:^ u^ ^^M ^0 tt^pnf 
If Ihy hearts emet •e^r'aor ''^rr, *aiMff, vA Imm, 
Let one of ifcfj ka^^ yx ^^^ v^ v. wa^t^.'* 



Bat the sMaardb ^u^i^s^M «t ^^ i^-'t^^*^ m^» 

*KowdTv«:aBylMV»«7'>vt^ •wf «r^*r *** * ^ 

And thee wa; T luma^. w/ ^0^ ^4M^^ ii ' il< |M' 
And to hv tliM tiHS *i7 «#»« ^*^^^f 'A, 
Who pk:kda (sir ^#W; «^/«r sv I^H^J^^tf, 
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Then with heavenly force o^er his soul it swept^ 

And it flashed from his eyes, like fire ; 
And he saw where the blushing maiden wept, 

And hA saw her sink trembling before her sira; 
Then it moves him, the heavenly prize to win, 
For life or for death he plunges in. 

Full soon come the breakers, fiill plsdnly they hear, 

BacR rolling with thundering brawl ; 
All foqdly bend over to see him appear : 

They're coming, they're coming, the waters all I 
They come and they go with a fiendish glee; — 
But the youth — why comes not he ? 

The "Knight Toggenburg," is softly sentimental, rather 
than lyrically swift and bold. Here it is ; our translation is 
from the Edinburgh Review : 

** Knight, to love thee like a sister 

Yows this heart to thee ; 
Ask no other warmer feeling — 

That were pain to me. 
Tranquil would I see thy coming, 

Tranquil see thee go; 
What that starting tear would tell ido 

I must never know." 

He with silent anguish listens. 

Though his heart-strings bleed ; 
Clasps her in his last embraces. 

Springs upon his steed, 
Summous every faithful vassal 

From his Alpine home, 
Binds the cross upon his bosom, 

Seeks the Holy Tomb. 

There full many a deed of glory 

Wrought the hero's arm ; 
Foremost still his plumage floated 

Where the foemen swarm ; 
Till the Moslem, terror-striken. 

Quailed before his name. 
But the pang that wrings his bosom 

Lives at heart the same. 
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One long year he bears hia sorrow, 

But no more can bear ; 
Best he seeks, but, finding never. 

Leaves the army there; 
0ee8 a ship by Joppa's haven, 

Which, with swelling sail, 
Wafts him where his lady's breathing 

Mingles with the gale. 

At her father's castle portal, 

Hark I his knock is heard ; 
See ! the gloomy gate uncloses 

With the thunder- word: 
" She thou seek'at is veiled forever, 

Is the bride of heaven ; 
Tester eve the vows were plighted-^ 

She to God is given." 

Then his old ancestral castle 

He forever flees ; 
Battle-steed and trusty weapon 

Never more he sees. 
From the Toggenburg descending, 

Forth unknown he glides ; 
For the frame once sheathed in iron 

Now the sackcloth hides. 

There beside that hallowed region 

He hatli built his bower, 
Where from out the dusky lindens 

Looked the convent tower ; 
Waiting from the morning's glimmei 

Till the day was done, 
Tranquil hope in every feature, 

Sat he there alone. 

Gazing upward to the convent. 

Hour on hour he passed, 
Watching still his lady's lattice, 

Till it oped at last — 
Till that form looked forth so lovely, 

Till the sweet face smiled 
Down into the lonesome valley, 

Peaceful, angel-mild. 
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Then liG iujd him dQWD lo slumber, 

Cheered by peaceful dreams, 
Calmly waidag till tlie morning 

Showed agaia ita boama. 
Tbua for days bo watcbed and wallM^ 

TLua Tor years he lay, 
Happy if he saw the lattice 

Open day by day — 

If that form looked forth so lovely, 

If the sweet lace amUed 
Down into the lonesome valley, 

Peaceful, angel-mild. 
Then a corse they found Wm sitting 

Once when day returned ; 
BtUl bis pale and phi^id features 

To the lattice turned. 

We eliall not deny that to us the foregoing celebrated 
poem seems too feeble and improbable in motive to be de- 
serving of its celebrity. The story is perhaps aa well told as 
BO extremely lackadaisical a story admitted of being 
trouble is that it waa hardly worth being told at alL But 
at points where motive, or probability, or consistent concep- 
tion of character are in questioD, Germans are less exacting; 
literary judges than we English -speakers ; or else a lack 
isting at such points, in a literary prodnction, they are better 
able to supply from the resources of their own imagination, 
or their own sensibility. 

It will be a fairly sharp change now, but a stimulating, to 
revert for a moment to that Titan offspring of Schiller's 
youth. The Robbers. The hero of this play is a well-born 
"wild young fellow who takes to the road, or rather to the 
woods — that is, becomes a robber. The occasiuu is, hia be- 
ing disowned and cast off by his father, or his supposing 
himself to be so — this, and general dissatisfaction with tha 
existing state of society ; in reality, his being disowned is a vile 
plot laid against him by bis younger brother at home, who 
tradnces him, absent, to his father as a reckless and graceless 
KBpendthrift. Charles von Moor is the gentleman robber'i 



name. Charles becomes the leader of an organized band of 
Hke'minded corapaniona, who make themselves the terror of 
the country-side. The upshot Is that Charles leads his troop 
to the neighborhood of his own old home, and there learns 
that hia father is in a dungeon dying of stan-vation under 
the cruel tyranny of his wicked brother; while his sweet- 
heart too is persecuted by that same brother's loathsome suit 
for her hand. He frees his father, but almost immediately, 
by disclosing himself to him as a robber and a mui'derer, 
causes the old man's death through grief, he drives liis wicked 
brother to suicide, stabs with his own hand his beloved to the 
heart, to attest his loyalty to the robber band — he had sworn 
a great oath to them that he would never forsake them — and 
finally gives himself up to justice, as bis sacrifice laid on the 
altar of law. Absurd enough, you wili say ; but it was not 
so absurd as not to fire well-nigh to madness the inSammnble 
heart of that generation of young men. The prose style in 
which the play is written well comports with the spirit in 
which it is conceived ; it is to the last degree esiravagant and 
wild. The author seems to have bad little other aim than to 
seek everywhere the very strongest expression of which lan- 
guage admitted. The result would be pure burlesque, but for 
the strange heart of sincerity that beats and burns under the 
beating and burning words. You feel the unmistakable pulse 
of power. As performance, worth nothing !it all, this drama, 
aa promise, was worth something incalculable. The stormy 
vehemence of The Robbers contrasts with the effeminate inten- 
sity of Werther about as the moral vigor of Schiller's character 
contrasted with the emasculated softness of Goethe's. There 
was traceable to the last, in either author's work, something of 
the quality that those two youthful pieces severally revealed. 
A fragment condensed from that closing scene iu which 
Charles strikes his Amelia dead, and then announces his pur- 
pose of giving himself up to justice, will satisfy most readers. 
The scene is laid in a forest near Charles's ancestral castle. 
Amelia, unrecognized, of course, by her captors, is brought 
,|D,aprize, to Charles. She, as Schiller's stage directions 
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I describe it, " rushes upon Charles and embraces Mm tn ai 
ecstasy of delight." We condense : 

(7har2e>. Teur hor rrom m^i neck I Kill her I EillMml Kill me — yon 
aelTOH — every body I Lei the whole world periah I [Abfyat to rmi off\ 

Amdia. Wliklier? what? Lovel elemityl happineae! never-endin 
Joyi! anil thou wouldat By7 . . . 

C Too late I la vain I Your curse, bther I .. . Die, fnlherl Die, lot 
tlie third time, tlirough me 1 Theaa, thy deliverere, are robbers and mii» 
dereral Thy Charles Is tlieir captaJu 1 [Old Moor e3!piral\ 

[AmeKa stands si!ent ami traiafited like a stoiae. The whole band a 
maU. A fearfid jkium.] 

C \ruAmg against an oak\. The souls of those I have strangled tn II 
intoxicatioQ of love — of those whom I crushed to atoms in the sacredne 
of sleep — of tlioHQ whom — Ual ha 1 hal do you hear the powder- 
zino bursting over the heads of women in tnivailT Do you see the 
creeping round the cradles of aucklings? That is our nuptial torch 
tiiose shrieks our weddiug musiel . . . 

A. . . . What liave Idonc, poorlnnocentlatnb7 I have loved Ihiamnnl 

0. This is more than a man can eodiire. Have I not lieard death hin- 
ing at me froin rnoro tlien u tlioitfand burrelfl, and nevor jet moved a lialr't 
brcadtii out of its wny. And shall T now be tiuiB;ht to tremble likek, 
woman? tremble before a woman ! No! n woman shall not cooquer Vf, 
manly courage! Blo-idl blood! 'tis but a lit of wiimHCiisli feeling. B 
must glut myself with blood; and this will pass awsy. [iJFi is alout to fii^^ 

A. [wiiinfr tnto hie anas]. Uurdererl devill I cannot — angel — lettS 

0. \pfnataig htrfrom htm]. Away I insidious serpent I . . . Doat tliaw 
remember whom thou art embracing, Amelia 7 

A. Kty only one. mine, mine forever. 

O. [rejowiTnj himself in on ecstasy o/joy]. She forgives me, she lonti 
mel Then am f pure as the ether of heaven, for slio loves met WIA 
tears I thank thee, all-meroirul F^tlierl [ffe /alb on his knees and &nnb 
info a violent Jit of uweptn^.] . . . O Amelia! Amelia! Amalial [A 
hangs on her neet, they remain locked in a silent emhracel. I 

A Robber [iiij^ing forward eKragat], Hold, traitort Thia instant ecHM 
from her annsi ... ■ 

An Aged Robber, FaitblexB man I where are thy oaths? Are wounfl 
BO Boon rorgottenf . . . Base, perfidious wretch! aud wouldst thounoH 
desert us at t)ie whiuiog of a harlot? I 

A Third Bobber. Shame on thy perjary I . . . I 

The Robbers [all in disorder, tsaring open their garments]. See beret afl 
herel Dost thou know these scars 7 Thou artouml With our heari^ 
blood w« have bought thee, and thou art oars bodily, even though ibi 
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ige] Michne] ahould eeak to wreal tliee out of the graap of ihe flerj 
Molocbl Nowl Marcli with UB I Sucrifice for sacriHce, Amelia for the 
band I 

O. [rdeasia^ her hand\. It is past I I would arise and return to mj 
r ; but Heaveu has said, " It ahall not be 1" ... Come along, com- 
I 
A, [pi^tu/ him bade]. Stay, I beseech joul One blow I one deadly 
iw ] Again foraakeut Draw thy sword and liitvo mercy upon me I 
0, Hercy has taken refuge among bears. I will cot kill thee 1 
A. [emhradng his leiteea]. for hBaveu's aakcl ... All I ask ia death. 
See, my hand trembles! I have not couruge to strike the blow. I shrink 
from the gleaming blade 1 To thee it is so easy, so very easy; thou art a 
master in murder — draw thy sword, and make me happy t 

O. Wouldst thou alone be happy? Away with thee I I will kiU no 

. Hal destroyerl thou canst ooly kiU the happy; those who are wearj 
tf existence thou iipnroJttI [SAe glides Inuiard Ihe raibers.'] Then do ye 
B mercj on me, disciples of murder 1 There lurks a blood-thirsty pity 
ii your looks thiit is consoling to the wretched. Tour master ia a boaster 
id a coward. 
'. Woman, what dost thou say ? [The rohbprs (urn OHrap.] 
. Ifofriend? No; notevcnamongtliGsoafriendf [Sherisfs.] Well, 
en, let Dido teach mo how to die I [She is going ; a robber lakes aim at 

"■■] 

O, Hold! dare it I Moor's Amelia shall die by no other hand than 
[He strikes her (feai] 

_ 'Some altercation follows between Charlea and his com- 
panions, and finally Charles decides on surrendering himself 
to l!ie oiBcera of the law. It was apparently Schiller's idea 
that he might relieve himself of the reproach of immorality 
by this method of concluding the play. 

8chillcr*8 WiiUenstein is a work of immense volume, for a 
play; the full text of it would nearly or quite fill such a book 
as this. It exists in three parts, thus constituting what is, 
technically as it were, called a trilogy. The tripartite 
division, however, of the drama was an afterthought with 
the poet. The original conception was that of one play. 

The first part hears the title, "The Carap of Wallenstein." 
The idea of this is to accomplish the purpose which, in an- 
ient tragedy, the prologue was devised to serve; Schiller 



■wished to instmct and prepare hia speclators for tlie tragedy 
he wonld present to them. That such elaborate preparation 
P Taa by him deemed to be nec3e8sary, naturally aujigeBts that 
I his choice of aubject waa not wholly felicitous. The inter- 
■ est of WalleoBtein, aa a possible character in tragedy, 
fact too remote, and too pale through remoteness. We do 
not mean too remote by distance in time, but too remote 
by popular unfamiliarity. Wallenstein had never taken 
supreme possession of the imagination of men. Scliiller bad 
to create that general interest in his hero which, properly, 
should have existed already prepared to his hand. Be- 
sides this, the action which he had to treat was highly com- 
plex, and difficult to concentrate within manageable limits. 
That, in the face of conditions so little friendly to success, 
Schiller should have succeeded, and succeeded magnificently, 
was a true triumph of genius; of genius, and also of character 
no less. 

For it was not genius alone that here accomplished the 
apparently impoBsible ; it was genius, by that best of earthly 
taskmasters, character, put under the yoke, and kept under 
the yoke, of long and strenuous toil. The Schiller-Goethe 
correspondence, for the period during which its author 
struggling with hia Herculean task of the WaUenetein, formi 
an instmctive and an inspiring record of intellectual 
work, done by high-bom genius loyally obeying the prick of 
conscience and of will. Here is one cry of straitness 
travail for his Wallenstein, uttered by Schiller in the ears of 
. Goethe, under date November, 1796: 

I [In "Wallenateio] I have to deal with the most refractory aubject, frool 

P ifllicb I canoQt citract any iJilogeicept by heroic pcraeveraoce, Andai 
in addition to thia, I hoive not Che commonest opportunities for roming in 
closer contact with tifo and men, and hence of getting oul of my own lu 
row eiistence into a wider sphere, I am forced to make my feet UikB tl 
place of hands, like an animal that lacks cortSiin organs. But truly I la 
aa incalculable amount of strength and time by haviug to overcomB t 
baniera of m; accidental position, and in having to prepare my own i 
Htruments in order to comprsheiid ao foreign b aubject as the living wor! 
■e eipecially the political world, ia to ma. 
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ScLillar, under the influence of Goethe, was conBtantly 
Btruggling to get outeide of himself and become " objective," 
as the word is. Tliat was Goethe's own idea in literary 
character for himself ; and the general opinion seems to be 
that Goethe succeeded in realiziDg his ideal. At any rate, he 
urged and encouraged Schiller to strive after it. Schiller 
niade occasional cheerful and hopeful note of his own con- 
BoiouH growth in ability to show things, rather as he saw 
them about him, than as he felt them within him — in short, 
to be an objective inxtead of a subjective poet, an artist in- 
stead of a sentimentalist, in literature. He writes to Goethe : 
As regards the apirit in wliich I am working [in the Wt^lenslein^, you 
will probablj be sattatled wilh what I have dene. I shall have no dilS- 
cult7m keeping mj Bubjeol oiitaida of myself and with only giving the 
olljective. . . . The principal charactor, as well as most of the seooDdarj 
onoa, I have aa yet really treuted with the pure love of an arUst. It Is 
only the character next to the chief one — the younger Picooiomini — in 
wliom I fool any perNonal interoat. 

Seldom have men of letters more diligently studied the 
principles of literary art than did Schiller and Goethe to- 
gether. Their published correspondence is one almost con- 
tinuous record of their experiences, observations, reflections, 
discoveries, experiments, and guesses, in this line. Schiller, 
still in connection with his WcUlenatein, writes to Goethe: 
I ^ave, during these last days, been reading [certain Qreeh tragedies]. 
... It struck me that the characters in the Oreek tragedy are more or 
less ideal masks, and not actual individuals, such aa I And in Shakea- 
penre's, and also in your, dramas. . . . Truth does not aiifler at all by this. 

Wallenatein, the protagonist in Schiller's play, was a be- 
liever and a practitioner in astrology. How to introduce the 
astrological element effectively into his drama was a serious 
problem with Schiller. In attempting tlie sohilion, he by no 
means depended solely on his own genius; he read for iiis 
purpose. lie writes to Goethe ; 

Among Bonie cabalistic and astrological works, [I found one that] 
belped me cDnsiderublj in my astrological studic'i, ... I am not without 
hopes of being able to give tliis astrological matkir pueticul dignity- 
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The following report of progress, under date subsequeut, 
las its implication of the BometimeB vain labor iuvolved in 

producing a. great poetical work. To Goethe; 

All IB Btill going on quite aatiafuctorilj with the work [ Wallentliem\, siidi 

ialtlioiigh n poet cannot set any more value upon liis drat draught than 
merchant upon auch or his eoocJEii as are at Bea, still I nsrcrtlieless tbin 
that I have not been wasting my time. 
Of a later practical problem with the WaUenstein, Schiller 
ftnuooncea thus to Uuethehis Guccesa in finding a Bolution. 
eo 
no 
P« 
e< 



I have rortiiDBtcl; at last been ablo so La aiTBnge things that it [Um 
Death ol Wallenaleiu " the Ibinl and lust pan] has live acts ulso. 

The last two parts were both thus made to conform to the 
I conventional rule for tragedy. The first part, the prologue, 
Ibo to style it, was simply a succession of scenes, not divided 

into acts. It was near three years after the date of the 
vnote given hei'e from Schiller abont his WaUmtMein, that till 
'poet wrote (one can imagine with what a sigh!) as follows to 

Goethe — the date is March 19, 1799 : 



I 



The masa which has hitherto drawn and held me to it has 
and I feel as if I were hanging indefinitely in empty spnce. A.t the si 
time I feel also aa if it were absolutely impossible for me ever b) prodocs 
any thing again. 

Schiller was not the man to abide long in a feeling of i 
Jiotence such as he thus described. He rallied from tbat ex- 
!liaustion, and produced within the two succeeding years 
three new dramas, besides other poems. Schiller was a tire* 
less spirit. Nothing short of death could quench his ardor 
for achievement. 

The subject of the WaUenstein Is the treason and tha 
death of the hero. WaUenstein— or Waldstein, as exact his- 
torical scholars now spell the name — was a conspiouone fignr* 
in the Thirty Years' War. lie seems to have been a tmiy 
great man — great, but aelfish. In Schiller's drama, he c 
mands your admiration, without commanding youi* sympathy. 
Dramatic literature hardly contains a finer exhibition - 
haughty dominating power in character, than Schiller hi 



given ua in his representation of Wallenateia. There must 
have been something great in the soul of the poet who was 
capable of such a conception. 

The historic Waldstein may be studied to advantage in 
Gindely's History of the Thirty Years' War, recently, with 
general applause from the critics, translated from German 
into Enghah by the veteran Professor Ten Brook, formerly 
of the University of Michigan, 

Whether Wallenstein was really guilty or not of the treason 
with which he was charged, is one of the vexed questions of 
history. The tendency of opinion has been to acquit him. 
But Gindely condemns him, intimating that he holds in re- 
serve for future use documentary evidence that will close the 
question, and close it against Wallenstein, forever. Schiller, 
we think, was sufficiently justified in treating his subject as 
he did. He treats the treason of Wallenstein against hia 
emperor as a thing thought of by him, dallied with, but 
finally resolved upon only through stress of outward circum- 
stance. All accounts agree that Wallenstein was from boy- 
hood of a peculiarly heady and ungovernable spirit. "Why 
was I not born a prince ? Nobody should punish me then," 
the boy of seven indignantly exclaimed to his mother, when 
she was correcting him for some fault. His parentage was 
Protestant; but, left early an orphan, he became a Catholic, 
under the influence of an uncle whose ward he was. His 
greed of power was insatiable, and the power he gained was 
incomparably greater than that of any other subject of the 
emperor. He was able to dictate conditions to his sovereign, 
who actually allowed him to levy troops and wage war inde- 
pendently of himself. Wallenstein reached a pitch of pride 
and power so high that to his emperor pi-oposing to him a 
command under the archduke, the emperor'M own son, he 
haughtily replied, with blasphemy, " I would not serve under 
Almighty God." Against Wallenstein, as the right arm of 
the Roman Catholics, was pitted- Guatavus Adolphus, of 
Sweden, as the Protestant champion. Of Gnstavus Adolphus, 
and of Gustavus Adolphus alone, Wallenstein stood in some 



A 
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wbol^sioiiie mwe. Grnstaviis hud at length fallen in battle, 
when WaUenst^n, disaffected toward the emperor, made his 
treiasonaUe advanoes toward the Swedes. The latter were 
waiT and safpidoas; fcM* Wallenstein had in stratagem made 
feints of sodi di£po6iti<Hi before. The following soliloquy, 
aimbiit<d bj SdiiUtf to Wallenstein, will at the same time 
sket^cli stiiki]^ J to the reader the preyions coarse of this 
manV; lustorr, and diqiUy the poet's conception of his char- 
ac:i«r. TYie dtoatKHi has grown desperate for Wallenstein. 
Tber^ has bMflu most nnexpectedly, a general defection from 
bi$ can^ on the part ai leaders profoundly trosted by him. 
iVflt^aTio Pkcolcvmxni, the diief of these, hz& accused him to 
1^ <9B|%ef>cir id meditated treason. Wallenstein, thus de- 
jtc^<H) jjid tbns endangered, strengthens himself by recall- 
tti^ bk own achieTements in the past. Here is his soliloquy: 

(JVtw ■ 4pNnm» fw«i w Ae DcEX or Fbibdlasd's jM&iee.] 

Wmi [^ anMT.] Amm hut giioed 

1%^ pcint OcKnTio] Odw more am I 

Alnkva ftjt f^ADdkiss is as Begensburg. 

Tlww* 3 hjifi DMhiDir )«ft i»e» bfut mrself — 

7^ m*hM ^Mi^' xcua oa do tou hare now experienoQu 

fV' iiii'U!$ hfiv^ T-ou hewieid oC and here I stand 

A )Mififfi:ji iruTi):. Bat in tbe sa^ within 

l:;r«t i^r o«*iiTiir pf»ww, and a new world 

IkSj^t sT»'»*>jji jhrih irvrai ii. Onoe already haTC I 

TV^-^^v^ trr^wCf wccrh an amr u» ron — I alone! 

TV>!V»^ th^ S^w^^ish stresnrih rour tnoc^pis bad melted; 

Y^«3^ \\}t \«^\ SMil: Tilh*, your last hope; 

'Jni.*^ TUxT^ri*. Ilk** * winwr wrreni. 

7^»A i-hfcl i^usttix-uji Tv>aT, and at Tieama 

"^f, >»t!i «'^f»T TUiliK-* d»d tbo canpfiTor tremble. 

:^^ui«^'rs ^*f*^ ivtfcrcyv iv^- ssd tiw mnluuide 

l^-Ot,-^^ tSf )i)H ; aX <»T<*j! w^jip turned od me, 

rs^ir )»^'>f>r jx discwas ; tl»e Emperor^s pride 

'R^^k \Ni hifft^r d^'^im bf^fSr^ 1^ man be bad injurB^ 

**rvik* ^ nn»« rts^ aj>d witi: orftMiTe woM 

A?xAMy)bir y«w>Nt 1]: the d<^*>2uie oanps. 

) <d^ -i. ^Jii-^' a ^^'^ aT war, n^ name 

>X'/>>> « ^>^/M^); ;)^ W4\!id. IV dmn w»s hf I aiaf VA 

tW yO^NHji^V 4i><^ «\\:i.-$aHif » ibirsftkea; all 
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Swarm to the old familiar long-loved banners ; 

And as the wood-choir, rich in melody, 

Assemble quick around the bird of wonder, 

When first his throat swells with his magic song, 

So did the warlike youth of Germany 

Crowd in around the image of my eagle. 

I feel myself the being that I was. 

It is the soul that builds itself a body, 

And Friedland's camp will not remain unfilled. 

** Friedland," of course, is Wallenstein, who was Duke, or 

Prince, of Friedland. The " bird of wonder" is the phoBniz, 

a fabled fowl, sole of its kind, and, when appearing, an object 

of general admiration. Milton {Paradise JLost, V., 268, J^) 

likens to a phoBnix the descending archangel Raphael, in the 

lines, 

Ssuls between worlds and worlds . . . 

... till within soar 
Of towering eagles, to all the fowls he seems 
A phoenix, gazed by all as that sole bird, 
Etc. 

Two subordinate officers of Wallenstein — as the plot against 
plot ripens, and as the hero unconsciously nears his own doom 
of death by traitorous assassination — talk with each other. 
One of them recalls his old master's youth and manhood, as 
familiar to him through former approximately equal fellow- 
ship with Wallenstein. The following lines, from this man's 
half-relenting reminiscence of the past, dash off a rapid and 
vivid sketch of powerful character. Butler, who interrupts 
Gordon with a question, is an Irishman, once wounded in his 
pride by Wallenstein, and now ready to revenge himself by 
compassing his chieftain's death: 

Gordon, A youth who scarce had seen his twentieth year 
Was Wallenstein, when he and I were friends: 
Yet even then he had a daring soul ; 
His frame of mind was serious and severe 
Beyond his years ; his dreams were of great objects. 
He walked amidst us of a silent spirit, 
Communing with himself: yet I have known him 
Transported on a sudden into utterance 
17 
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Of Btraii^e couccptloDK ; kindling iuU) apleador 
Hie Boiil reve!ilH<l ilsolf, iind be apulie eo 
That we looked round perplexed upon such oilier, 
Not knowing whether it were vrazinoas, 
Or whether It were a god that apoke lo liio. 
BaSer, But waa it whore lie fell two story high 

From a window-ledge, on whii.'h lie had falLen a£leep; 
And rose up tree from Injury? From this day 
(It IB reported) he betrayed clear tuarka 



DoulitisEis more Belf-euwrapl Bnd melancholy ; 

He nittde himaelf a Catliolic. MurTcllouBly 

His marvellous proservntion had traiiBformed him. 

Thencerorth ha held himself (or on exempted 

And privile^d being, nnd, aa if he wore 

Incapuble of diiutuess or fall, 

He ran along the unsteady rope of life. 

But now our destinies drove us asunder: 

Ha paced with rapid step the way of greatnefls, 

Waa Count, and Prince, Duke-regent, nnd Dictator, 

And now is all, pII this too little for him ; 

Ho Biretclica forth hia band for a king's crowo, 

And plunges in uufalboiiiablo ruin. 

Another Bolitoquy of Wallenstein'a gives ua the working 
within his breaat of doubtful thought and motive, while, 
»anght in the current of circumstance — a. current fast ruah- 
ing on into resistlesa rapids of destiny — he revolves the ques- 
tion, like, but so unlike, Hamlet's: "To do or not to do." 
The passage ie a powerful one : 

tWaL [in soliloquy^ la it poseible 7 

Ifl'C 80? I can no longer what I wonidt 
No longer draw back al my liltmg I I 
Must (fo the deed beeauso I Ovmght of it. 
And fed this heart here with a dream * Because 
I did not scowl temptation from my presence, 
Dallied with thoughts of possible rnlflllment, 
Commenced no movement, left all time uncerlaiD, 
And only kept the road, the access open? 
By the great God of heaven I it was not 
My serious meaning, it was ne'er resolved. 
I but amused myaell with lliialiing of it. 
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The free-wUI tempted me, the power to do 

Or Dot to do it. Was it criminal 

To make the fancy minister to hope, 

To fill the air with pretty toys of air, 

And clutch fantastic sceptres moving toward me ? 

Was not the will kept free ? Beheld I not 

The road of duty close beside me — but 

One little step, and once more I was in it I 

Where am I ? Whither have I been transported ? 

No road, no track behmd me, but a wall, 

Impenetrable, insurmountable, 

Rises obedient to the spells I muttered 

And meant not — my own doings tower behind me. 

[Pawes and remains in deep fhoughL'\ 
A punishable man I seem ; the guilt, 
Try what I will, I cannot roll off from me ; 
The equivocal demeanor of my life 
Bears witness on my prosecutor's part 
And even my purest acts from purest motives 
Suspicion poisons with malicious gloss. 
Were I that thing for which I pass, that traitor, 
A goodly outside I had sure reserved, 
Had drawn the coverings thick and double round me^ 
Been calm and chary of my utterance. 
But being conscious of the innocence 
Of my intent, my uncorrupted will, 
I gave way to my humors, to my passion : 
Bold were my words, because my deeds were not 
Now every planless measiure, chance event. 
The threat of rage, the vaunt of joy and triumph. 
And all the May-games of a heart overflowing. 
Will they connect, and weave them all together 
Into one web of treason ; all will be plan. 
My eye ne'er absent from the far-off mark. 
Step tracing step, each step a politic progress; 
And out of all they'll fabricate a charge 
So specious, that I must myself stand dumb, 
I am caught in my own net, and only force, 
Naught but a sudden rent can liberate me. 

[Pauses agavn.l 
How else I since that the heart's unbiased Instlnot 
Impelled me to the daring deed, which now 
Necessity, self-preservation, orders. 
Stem is the on-look of Necessity ; 
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Nol witliout shiiddor may a bimian liuud 
Grasp tJie mjaUrioua urn of desliaf. 
Mf deed was mini?, remaiuing in rnf boeom, 
Ouc« sulTerod to escape from its safe conior 
Witliin Llio Iieart, iu Quraerj and birtbplaoo. 
Scut Corlli iiita l)ie foreign, it beloags 
Forever U> thoBS alj, malicloun powois 
Whom ijcvcr art of maa conciliated. 
\Paas in agitaHsn ikroagh the chamber, Oiea pauses, and, after the p 
breaks oal ag(an into audible soiilequy.J 

What ia tbj eatcrprlae ? thy Him 7 thy object T 
East hooeatty conf eaaod it to tliyself ? 
Fower seated on a quiet throoe thou'dst shake. 
Power OD an ancient coDBecrnted throne, 
Strong in posBCBsion, founded in old custom ; 
Powor by a thousand tough and stringy rooU 
fixed to the people's pioua nursery -raiUi. 
This, Ibia wiU be no atJife ot strength with strength. 
That feared I not, I brave cacli combatant, 
Whom 1 can tooli on, fixing eye to eye, 
Who. full himself of courage, kindles courage 
In me loo. 'Tis a foe invisible, 
The which I fear— a fearful enemy. 
Which in the human heart opposes me, 
Bj its coward lear alone ni»de fearful to me. 
Not tliat, which full of life, inatiuct with powai; 
Uakes known ita proaetit being, that ia not 
ue, the perilously formidable. 



lol i 
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The thing of an eternal yesterday. 
What ever was, and evermore retuma, 
Sterling to-morrow, for to-day 'twas swrlingi 
For of the wholly common in man made, 
And custom ia his niirsel Woe then to Ihem 
Who lay irreverent hands upon his old 
Hoase furniture, the dear inheritance 
Prom his forafathera. For time coasecralas! 
And what ia gray with ^e tiecomes religion. 
Be in posaeeaion. and tboii haat the right, 
And sacred will the many guard it for thee I 

[Tb the page viho here enters.] 
The Swedish officer?— Well, let him eater. 
[77w pa^t exit, WALLBNsreiN fixes his eye in deep Ourught ai 
Tel ia it pure — as jetl — the crime has come 
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Not o^er this threshold yet — so slender is 
The boundary that divideth lifers two paths. 

Our readers will perceive how it was that the Wallenstein 
grew to such volume under the author's hands. Schiller had 
what one dislikes to call the national fault of prolixity. His 
intensity he maintains, but it is a prolix intensity. If some- 
tow the Wallenstein could be condensed one half, or even 
^ore, what a gain there would be in impression and in 
Power ! 

The characters in the drama are mostly historical ; but Max 
l^iccolomini, son to Octavio, and Thekla, Wallenstein's 
daughter, loved by Max and loving him, are exceptions. 
^These are imaginations of the poet's brain. The mutual 
I'elation of the two, and their tragic fate, constitute an episode 
in the drama, which the action could have spared, perhaps 
even with gain to the unity and the progress of the plot ; 
but to part with the episode would be a loss to the poetry. 
Our readers will remember that Schiller, trying hard against 
himself to regard his personages all with the indifference of 
the artist, acknowledged that, in the case of Max Piccolomini, 
lie had not succeeded. Max, the poet loved as the child of his 
own imagination. A high, heroic, chivalrous, ideal character 
Schiller had to gratify himself with introducing into nearly 
every one of his dramas. The noblest success in this kind 
that he ever achieved, it seems to us that he achieved in his 
Max Piccolomini. Max is so entirely the soul of truth and 
honor that he will not believe his father telling him that 
Wallenstein is a traitor to the emperor. His master has, 
he insists, been misrepresented, maligned, to his father. 
Wallenstein, in order to attach the young officer more 
securely to his own interest, had allowed Max to hope that 
he might eventually win the hand of his daughter. Secretly, 
the father's ambition for her aspired to nothing beneath a 
royal bridegroom. Max at last has an interview with Wallen- 
stein, in which that chieftain himself unfolds to the young 
man his treasonable purposes. In the dialogue that follows 
Max's pure heart speaks out nobly. Surely it was a fine 
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self -gratification that the poet insisted upon from the i 
when Schiller would be " subjective " enough to writ< 
dialogue. Wallenstein has bidden Max take time to rec 
himself before choosing his part. Now Schiller: 

[Wallenstein rises and retires at the back of the stage. Max renu 

a long Uine motionless^ in a trance of excessive anguish. At his first 

Wallenstein returns and places himself before him."] 

Max. Mj Greneral, this day thou makest me 

Of age to speak in my own right and person, 

For till this day I have been spared the trouble 

To find out my own road. Thee have I followed 

With most implicit unconditional faith, 

Sure of the right path if I followed thee. 

To-day, for the first time, dost thou refer 

Me to myself, and forcest me to make 

Election between thee and my own heart 

Wal. Soft cradled thee thy Fortune till to-day: 

Thy duties thou couldst exercise in sport, 

Indulge all lovely instincts, act forever 

With undivided heart It can remain 

No longer thus. Like enemies, the roads 

Start from each other. Duties strive with duties. 

Thou must needs choose thy party in the war 

Wliich is now kindling 'twixt thy friend and him 

Who is thy Emperor. 
Max. War I is that the name ? 

War is as frightful as heaven's pestilence. 

Yet it is good, is it heaven's will as that is. 

Is that a good war, which against the Emperor 

Thou wagest with the Emperor's own army ? 

God of heaven I what a change is this. 
Beseems it me to offer such persuasion 

To thee, who like the fixed star of the pole, 
Wert all I gazed at on life's trackless ocean ? 

1 what a rent thou makest in my heart I 
The ingrained instinct of old reverence, 
The holy habit of obediency. 

Must I pluck live asunder from thy name? 
Nay, do not turn thy countenance upon me — 
It always was as a god looking at me I 
Duke Wallenstein, its power is not departea : 
The senses still are in tiiy bonds, althou^n. 
Bleeding, the soul hath freed itself. 
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WdL Max, hear me. 

Max. 01 do it not, I pray thee, do it not I 

There is a pure and noble soul within thee, 

Knows not of this unblest, unlucky doing. 

Thj will is chaste, it is thy fancy only 

Which hath polluted thee— and innocence, 

It will not let itself be driven away 

From that world-awing aspect. Thou wilt not^ 

Thou canst not, end in this. It would reduce 

All human creatures to disloyalty 

Against the nobleness of their own nature. 

'Twill justify the vulgar nusbelief, 

Which holdeth nothing noble in free will, 

And trusts itself to impotence alone 

Made powerful only in an unknown power. 

Wal. The world will judge me sternly, I expect it 
Already have I said to my own self 
All thou canst say to me. Who but avoids 
Th' extreme, — can he by going round avoid it? 
But here there is no choice. Yes — I must use 
Or suffer violence— so stands the case, 
There remains nothing possible but that. 

Max. that is never possible for thee 1 

'Tis the last desperate resource of those 

Cheap souls, to whom their honor, their good name. 

Is their poor saving^ their last worthless keep, 

Which, having staked and lost, they stake themselves 

In the mad rage of gaming. Thou art rich, 

And glorious: with an unpolluted heart 

Thou canst make conquest of whatever seems highesi; 

But he, who once hath acted infamy. 

Does nothing more in this world. 

Wed, [grasps his Jiand\. Calmly, Max! 

Much that is great and excellent will we 
Perform together yet And if we only 
Stand on the height with dignity, 'tis soon 
Forgotten, Max, by what road we ascended. 
Believe me, many a crown shines spotless now, 
That yet was deeply sullied in the winning. 
To the evil spirit doth the earth belong. 
Not to the good. All, that the powers divine 
Send from above, are universal blessings : 
Their light rejoices us, their air refreshes. 
But never yet was man enriched by tliem: 
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In their eternal realm no property 
Is to be struggled for — all there is general 
The jewel, the all-valued gold we win 
From the deceiving Powers, depraved in nature, 
That dwell beneath the day and blessed sun-light; 
Not without sacrifices are they rendered 
Propitious, and there lives no soul on earth 
That e'er retired unsullied from their service. 
Max, Whatever is human, to the human being 
Do I allow — and to the vehement 
And striving spirit readily I pardon 
The excess of action ; but to thee, my Gtenerall 
Above aU others make I large concession. 
For thou must move a world, and be the master^ 
He kills thee, who condemns thee to inaction. 
So be it then f maintain thee in thy post 
By violence. Resist the Emperor, 
And if it must be, force with force repel: 
I will not praise it, yet I can forgive it 
But not — not to the traitor — ^yes I — the word 
Is spoken out — 

Not to the traitor can I yield a pardon. 
That is no mere excess 1 that is no error 
Of human nature — that is wholly different; 
O that is black, black as the pit of belli 

[Wallenstein betrays a sudden agitation.'] 
Thou canst not hear it namedj and wilt thou cto it ? 

turn back to thy duty. That thou canst, 

1 hold it certain. Send me to Vienna. 

I'll make thy peace for thee with th' Emperor. 
He knows thee not. But I do know thee. He 
Shall see thee, Duke 1 with my unclouded eye, 
And I bring back his confidence to thee. 

Wal. It is too late. Thou know'st not what has happened. 

ifoa;. Were it too late, and were things gone so far, 
That a crime only could prevent thy fall, 
Then — ^fall 1 fall honorably, even as thou stood'st, 
Lose the command. Go from the stage of war. 
Thou canst with splendor do it — do it, too, 
With innocence. Thou hast lived much for others, 
At length live thou for thy own self. I follow thee. 
My destiny I never part from thine. 

Wal. It is too late 1 Even now, while thou art losing 
Thy words, oue after the other are the mile-stones 



Left fast behind by my poat coiiriera, 
Who bear the order on to Prague and Ggra. 

The agony of resolution is after ail not over for Max. A 
subsequent scene brings Max and Thekla together, with the 
ttounteaa, Wallenatein's aifiter, of course aunt to Theltla. Max, 
torn with suspense and despair, cries out for an angel from 
heaven to show liim wliat he ought to do. Then he be- 
thinks him of Tliekla. What other angel than Thekla does he 
need ? Now follows a device highly characteristic of Schiller. 
Max devolves on Thekia the burden of deciding whether he 
ahall go — that is, to the emperor; or stay — that is, with 
Wallenstein, her father. At first blush, this seems a flaw of 
imperfect in the bei-oio character of Max. But it at least 
brings out the heroic in Thekla. And perhaps the dramatist 
could in no other way better relieve his hero of the imputa- 
tion of sacrificing Thekla, than by affording her the opportu- 
nity of sacrificing herself. The two together are equal to 
their duty and their fate. Or shall we have to say almost equal? 
Max, self-taught, and taught by Thekla, abides, indeed, by his 
faith to the emperor. But is it a perfect triumph of truth 
and nobleness that be should put himself, as he does, at the 
head of hia devoted followers, and, leading them, purposely, 
in an attack, foreknown by him to be hopeless, on the Swedes, 
perish bya kind of suicide, buried under mounds of the dead 
immolated with their leader, and, as it were, immolated by 
him ? Thekla, too, escapes out of life by the gate of suicide. 
This is commonplace tragedy, rather than triumphant imagina- 
tion of virtue strong enough still to live when to die was 
much more desirable. 

Max, yet trustingly and affectionately loyal to Wallen- 
stein, had spoken in the following beautiful strain of that 
great man's addiction to astrology. The passage we are now 
about to quote is a celebrated one. We have been using, 
and we still use, Coleridge's translation of the WalleHstein, a 
work not without its faults of inexactness, but on the whole 
unapprnachably noble. By singular exception, Coleridge 
has made, in the present pasaage, an original interpolation of 
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his own, extending to several lines. These we designate to 
the reader by printing them in italics. The separation, how- 
ever, between what is Coleridge and what is Schiller is not 
sharp ; the two interlace each other, both at the beginning 
and at the end. Now Max on Wallenstein as astrologer : 

O never rudely will I blame his faith 

In the might of stars and angels ! 'Tis not merely 

The human being^s Pride that peoples space 

With life and mystical predominance ; 

Since likewise for the stricken heart of Love 

This visible nature, and this common world, 

Is all too narrow : yea, a deeper import 

Lurks in the legend told my infant years 

Than lies upon that truth, we live to learn. 

For fable is Lovers world, his home, his birthplace: 

Delightedly dwells he 'mong fays and talismans, 

A.nd spirits ; and delightedly believes 

Divinities, being himself divine. 

The intelligible forms of ancient poets^ 

The fair Jiumanities of old religion, 

The power, the beauty^ and the Tnajesiy, 

That had their haunts in dale, or piny mountain. 

Or forest by slow stream, or pebbly spring, 

Or chasms, and watery depths, aU these have vanished; 

They live no longer in the faith of reason ! 

But still the heart doth need a language, still 

Doth tlie old instinct bring back the old names. 

And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

Spirits or gods, that used to share this earth 

With man as with their friend ; and to the lover 

Yonder they move, from yonder visible sky 

Shoot influence down : and even at this day 

'Tis Jupiter who brings whate'er is great. 

And Venus who brings every thing that's fair I 

An interpretation thus gentle given by Max to Wallen- 
stein's superstitious study of the stars — this, together with 
that high-hearted youth's tragic end in suicidal battle, im- 
parts an indescribable pathos to the following passage, 
which, besides, is brooded over, deep and dark, with the 
shadow of Wallenstein's own now imminent doom. It is 
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the night in which Wallenstein will fall under the stabs of 
assassins. His sister is with him, and he is watching the 
sky. Jupiter is his star; but the gloomy duke's words at one 
time wander, without notice, from speaking of Jupiter to 
speaking of young Piccolomini, whom this stera man really 
did love as with a father's affection. We know of nothing 
in dramatic poetry pitched in a key of loftier pathos than is 
the following : 

Wal {moves to the mndoio]. There is a busy motion in the heayen, 

The wind doth chase the flag upon the tower, 

Fast sweep the clouds, the sickle of the moon, 

Struggling, darts snatches of uncertain light. 

No form of star is visible ! That one 

White stain of light, that single glimmering yonder, 

Is from Cassiopeia, and tlierein 

Is Jupiter. [A pome.'] But now 

The blackness of the troubled element hides him I 

[Be sinks into profound melancholy ^ and looks vacanUy into the distance.] 

Coun, {looks on him mownfuUy^ then grasps his ?iand]. 

What art thou brooding on ? 
Wal Methinks, 

If I but saw him, 't would be well with me. 

He is the star of my nativity, 

And often marvellously hath his aspect 

Shot strength into my heart. 
Coun, Thou 'It see him again. 

Wal. {remains for a while with aJ)sent mind^ then assumes a livelier man 

ner^ and turns suddenly to the countess]. 

See him again ? never, never again. 
Coun. How? 

Wal. He is gone — is dust. 

Coun. Whom meanest thou then ? 

Wal, He, the more fortunate I Yea, he hath finished I 

For him there is no longer any future, 

His life is bright — bright without spot it was^ 

And cannot cease to be. No ominous hour 

Knocks at his door with tidings of mishap. 

Far off is he, above desire and fear; 

No more submitted to the ciiange and chance 

Of the unsteady planets. 'tis well 

With him I but wlio knows what the coming hour 

Veiled in thick darkness brings for us 1 
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Ctowi. Tboii speak'sl 

Of Picmlnniini. What waa bis death 7 

Tbe courier bad just len thee as I came. 
[ IFa&naitein bi) a motion of his hand makia ligns to her lo 1>e silent.'^ 

Turn not thine ejes upon the bncktrard view, 

Let UB look forward into sunny dayH, 

Welcome with joyous heart the rielory. 

Forget what it has cost thee. Not to-iisy, 

Por the lirst time, thy friend waa to thee dead; 

To thee lie died, when Qrdt he parted from thes. 
Wai. I shall grieve down this blow, of that I'm consciaua : 

What docH not man grieve down ? Frooi the highest, 

Ab from the vilest thing of every day 

Ho learns to weun himself; for the strong hours 

Conquer him. Tet I Teel what I have lost 

In him. The bloom is vanished from myllTe. 

For O I lie atood beside me, like my youth, 

TranHlorniod for mo the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 

With golden eihalationa of the dawn. 

Whatevor fortunes wait my future toils, 

The bemitifui ia vanialied— and roturna not 

We need only indicate the catastrophe by giving a frag- 
ment of dialogue between the conspirators. The aotual 
assaHsination takes place unseeu, but it treads immediately 
on the heele of the following aigiiificant exchange of senli- 
ment between an aSBassin who halts and nn aKsassin who 
nrgeB. It is Butler who urges, and it is Gordon who halts : 
Qor. He sleeps 1 O murder uot the holy sleep I 
Bid. No I he bUiUI die awake. [Is going.'] 
Gor. His heart still cleaves 

To earthly tilings : he's not prepared to step 
Into tiie preseuce of hia God 1 
Sui. [^goiag'] , Qod's merciful I 

Siyr. [luii'ie him]. Qrant him but this oight'a respite. 
But. [htrrying off]. The next moment 

Usy ruin all. 
dor. \hotdx him sHU]. One hour I — 
But. Unhold me! What 

Can that short respite profit him ? 
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Of grains of snnd run out ; and quick as thay. 
Thought follows tiiought witliin the human aoul. 
Only one hour I Foiw heart may change its purpose, 
Sis heart may change its purpoae — some new tidings 
Hay come : some fortunate event, decisive. 
May Rill from Heaven and rescue him. what 
Uay not one hour adiiove I 

The very end of the drama consists in a stroke of espres- 
sion designed by the author to suggest a mercenary interest 
as having animated the elder Piccolomini in his fidelity to the 
emperor against Wallenstein, A letter com.ea from the em.- 
peror addressed to Oetavio under a significant title, indicating 
that the faithful informer has received his reward. The 
superscription reads: "To the Pkinck Piccolomini." With 
those words uttered aloud, the curtain drops, and the long 
trilogy of the Wallenslein is ended. 

We ought to say that of the two latter divisions of the 
trilogy the first is called Tfie IHccolofnini, and the last T/ie 
Death of Wallenstein, The matter of these is, in various 
editions, variously distributed. We have ourselves, in our 
citations, drawn from both the two final parts as these appear 
in tlio arrangement of Coleridge's translation. 

No Shakespeare was Schiller. The German does not, like 
the Englishman, cut you out as it were a section from the 
real world of men and of events and transplant this, living 
and breathing, into literature. There is always a sentimental, 
a romantic, an idealizing, haze hung over the stage on which 
Schiller's personages move and speak. You see his men and 
women somewhat as if they walked in buskins and wore 
masks. A drama thus very different in kind from the ^Rlng 
Henry VIII- of Shakespeare is the WaMenalein of Schiller. 
It comes nearer in tyjie to the epic style of Incan's Pharaalia; 
or to that style dramatized in the Polyeucte of Corneille. But 
the WailefnsteiH is purer and nobler, because more genuine, 
than the Poli/eucte, and it is purer and nobler, because less 
pagan, than the Phnrtalia. Schiller understood the art of 
theatric effect, and there is therefore real interest of action in 



n / bnt the author's highest power, as also his 
higlieat [Jwin^ is rather to be oratorio thiui to be dramatic 
In this ScfaiUer reeembWa CorueiUe. Bat in this Schiller ear- 
passes Comeille. There are no speeches in the Polyeucte, for 
instance, comparable, for tzne eloquence, with the speeches 
of the IFofllEMtltm. Xot on the whole adapted to be a popa- 
lar drama, the WaUenaUin it, for thoaghtfol and elevated 
minds, as inezfaaostiblr rainistrant to a certain pathetic and 
lof^ detigfat as anr thing we know in dramatic literature. 
Ton need long leisure for it, with a mood di^engag^; and 
then the solemn mx'&ter}' of power and pathos in the play 
weaves an extraordinary spell of dominance over your imagi- 
nation and yoor heart. If it was not written by the greatest 
poet, it at least is for as the greatest poem in G«rman lit- 
erature. 

When Sctuller and Goethe are brought together in thought 
with a view to the gauging of their comparadve greatness, it 
should always be remembered that, for Schiller, twenty-five em- 
barrassed and impoverished years constituted his whole term 
of literary activity; while Goethe, after he began to produce, 
enjoyed ease and affluence for more than dxty years. Con- 
sider duly all that this enormous disparity of chance for the 
two men imports, and, comparing then the actual achieve- 
ment of the one with the actual achievement of the other, as- 
earedly you will feel that Schiller rendered a full better 
aeconnt of himself tlian did Goethe. 

Narrowness, with inten^ty, was contrasted in Schiller 
against bieadtli, with repose, in Goethe. Schiller's end in life 
was literature, and fame tlirough literature. Goethe's end in 
life was the culture of himself. Of neither was the end 
life the noblest that might have been; but surely Schiller's 
was nobler than Goethe's. Correspondingly, too, the gain to 
Uie world, alike through literary product bequeathed, and 
through example exhibited of aim and of character, was, 
we thinli, more from the less of the two than it was from t 
greater. For Goethe was undoubtedly planned to be boith a 
greater man and a greater poet than Schiller, 
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XI. 

THE ROMANCERS AND THE ROMANTICISTS. 

Wb devote the present chapter to an assemblage of writers 
whom we may call the Romancers and the Romanticists. 
We shall be able, under this twofold title, to group a number 
of literary names, most of whom are very naturally associated, 
though as to some of them we may have to use a little gen- 
tle force to bring them thus kindly together. 

A *^ Romancer " is not of course the same thing as a ^' Ro- 
manticist.'^ A Romanticist is one who adopts, or who favors, 
a certain taste and style in literary composition ; a free, sub- 
jective taste and style, best understood by the contrast of 
that stricter, severer form and spirit which we call the classic. 
A Romancer, as we choose now to use the term, is one who 
tells stories of a peculiar sort, stories in which popular legend 
and a weird supernatural enter as a considerable element. 

Let us begin here with an author who unites in himself 
the character of Romancer with the character of Romanti- 
cist— Ludwig Tieck (1'7'73-1853.) 

While Tieck's living fame was yet in its most vivid fresh- 
ness and brilliancy, Goethe, talking with Eckermann, said : 

Tieck has a talent of great importance, and no one can be more sen- 
sible than myself to his extraordinary merits. Only when they [the more 
extravagant Romanticists] raise him above himself, and place him on a 
level with me, they are in error. 

Tieck still remains for us a sufficiently important name to 
deserve respectful, though it must be hastening, attention at 
our hands. 

This writer was not only a romanticist in literary taste 
and principle, but in his time the acknowledged head of the 
romantic school in German literature. It was easier for him 
to be vague than it was to be definite, and he liked it better. 
Moonlight was sweeter than sunlight to Tieck. Scherer 
quotes his lines : 

Magical moonlit night. 
Holding the senses fettered, 
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to myself a maid. I forgot the old woman and my former way of life 
rather more, and, on the whole, I was contented. 

For a long while the bird had ceased to sing ; I was, therefore, not a 
little frightened when one night he suddenly began again, and with a dif- 
ferent rhyme. He sang : 

Alone in wood so gay, 
Ah, far away 1 
But thou wilt say 
Some other day, 
*Twere best to stay 
Alone in wood so gay. 

The aspect of the bird distressed me greatly ; he looked at me contmn- 
ally, and his presence did me ill. There was now no end to his song ; 
he sang it louder and more shrilly than he had been wont. The more I 
looked at him the more he pained and frightened me ; at last I opened 
the cage, put in my hand, and grasped his neck ; I squeezed my fingers 
hard together, he looked at me, I slackened them ; but he was dead. \ 
buried him in the garden. 

After this there often came a fear over me for my maid ; I looked back 
upon myself, and fancied she might rob or murder me. For a long while 
I had been acquainted with a young knight whom I altogether liked ; I 
bestowed on hun my hand, and with this, Sir Walther, ends my story. 

Walther, bidding good-night, incidentally supplied to 
Bertha the forgotten name of the dog. He said : 

" Many thanks, noble lady. I can well figure you beside your singing 
bird, and how you fed poor little Strohmian^ 

The rest of Tieck's story of The Fair-haired Eckhert we 
force into brief condensation : 

. . . From that day Walther visited the castle of his friend but sel- 
dom. . . . Eckbert was exceedingly distressed by this demeanor. . . . 

. . . One morning Bertha sent for her husband to her bedside. . . . 

" Dear Eckbert," she began, " I must disclose a secret to thee. . . . 
That night, on taking leave, Walther all at once said to me : * I can well 
figure you, how you fed poor little Strohmian.'* ... I felt a shudder that 
8 stranger sliould help me to recall the memory of my secrets. What 
sayest thou, Eckbert ? " 

Eckbert . . spoke some words of comfort to her, and went out. . . . 
Walther for many years had been his sole companion, and now this 
person was the only mortal in the world whose existence pained and op- 
pressed him. ... He took his bow, to dissipate these thoughts, and went 
to huut ... He found no game, and this embittered his ill-humor ; all 
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at once he saw an object moving in the distance ; it was Walther gath- 
ering moss from the trimks of trees. Scarce knowing what he did, he 
bent his bow ; Walther looked around and gave a threatening gesture, 
but the arrow was already flying, and he sank transfixed by it. 

Eckbert felt relieved, calmed, yet a certain horror drove him home to his 
castle. It was a good way distant ; he had wandered &r hito the woods. 
On arriving, he found Bertha dead; before her death she had spokeu 
much of Walther and the old woman. 

For a great while after this occurrence Eckbert lived in the deepest 
solitude. . . . The murder of his friend arose incessantly before his mind ; 
he lived in the anguish of continued remorse. 

To dissipate his feelings . . he mingled in society and its amusements. 
He longed for a friend to fill the void in his soul. . . . 

A young knight named Hugo made advances to the silent, melancholy 
Eckbert, and appeared to have a true affection for him. Eckbert . . 
met the knight's friendship with the greater readiness, the less he had 
anticipated it. The two . . in all companies got together. In a word, 
they seemed inseparable. 

... On a solitary ride Eckbert disclosed his whole history to Hugo, 
and asked if he could love a murderer. Hugo seemed touched, and tried 
to comfort him. Eckbert returned to town with a lighter heart. 

But . . scarcely had they entered the public hall when, in the glitter 
of the many lights, Hugo's looks ceased to satisfy him. He thought he 
noticed a malicious smile ; he remarked that Hugo did not speak to him 
as usual ... In the party was an old knight who had always shown him- 
self the enemy of Eckbert, had often asked about Iiis riches and his wife 
in a peculiar styla With this man Hugo was conversing; they were 
speaking privately, and casting looks at Eckbert. ... As he continued 
gazing, on a sudden he . . . felt convinced that it was none but Walther 
who was talking to the knight ... He returned to his castle. Here • . . 
sleep never visited his eyes. ... He resolved to take a journey. . . . 

He set out, without prescribing to himself any certain route. ... At 
length he met an old peasant who took him by a path leading past a wa- 
terfall. ..." What use is it? " said Eckbert " I could believe that this 
man, too, was none but Walther." He looked round once more, and it 
was none but Walther. Eckbert spurred his horse as fast as it could 
gallop over meads and forests, till it sank exhausted to the earth. Re- 
gardless of this, he hastened forward on foot 

In a dreamy mood he mounted a hill ; he fancied he caught tlie sound 
of lively barking at a little distance ; the birch-trees whispered in the inter- 
vals, and in the strangest notes he heard this song : 

Alone in wood so gay 
Qnce more I stay; 




sonse, (he conacioiisncas of Eckbert had departed. . 
A crooked, bent old woman crawled coughing up tlie hill with a i 
"Art thou bringing me mj bird, my pearls, my dog7 " cried she to I 
"See how itijuKtira piiniehea iWoir. No one but I was WsUher, 

" Ood of heaven 1 " said Eokbert, miittaring to himBelf; "in what fright- 
I fnl HolJtude have 1 passed mj lifel " 

" And Bertha waa ihy Biator." 

Eukbert sank to the ground. 

" Why did nbe leave me deceitfully 7 All would have been fair and 
I veil ; her time of trial waa already finished. She was the daugliter of a 
1. knight, who had her nuracd in a ahepherd'a house, the daughter of tliy 
I ftlber." 

" Why hare I tdwaye hod a forecast of this dreadful thought ? " cried 
f BckVert. 

cause in early youth thy father lold thee he could ooL keep tills 
[' daughter with him ou account of hia second wife, her stepmother." 

Eckbert hiy distracted and d^iug on the ground. Faint and bewildered 
\ he heard the old woman apeaking, the dog barking, and the bird repeBtinj 
[ its BOng. 

And thus, SGeining Btill anfiniahed, tfae story ends. 

3 18 always felt by English or American reiiders a lack 
Kwf what we might call substance in Tieck's stories — that is, 
9 ground of reality, of probability. Hawthorne, in hia eeri- 
est fiction, feels laid upon him the obligation to suggest 
some sort of rational account or explanation of the BU]ier- 
natural element which he introduces. Ticck is perfectly free 
to leave all that for his reader to arrange as best he can. His 
reader, if he be a German, experiences no difficulty in the 
case. If hia reader be an Englishman or an American, dif- 
ficulty, indeed, is experienced, but the difficulty is soon dis- 
posed of ; the Englishman or the American ceases to read 
Tieck, and turns to Charles Dickens. 

Tieck was not simply a romanticist in his own practice; 
he waged war on the classicists. From one of his produc- 
tions directed against classicism, a kind of drama, we take a 
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few generous lines on Goethe, to show as a good specimen of 
Tieck's poetry : 

We have made ready here a mead of flowers 
For that great artist of the latter days, 
With whose name wakes the art of Germany, 
Who sings you still full many a noble lay, 
And bids you from this time for evermore 
Know tme poetic light — him Shakespeare hopes 
Erelong to clasp ; Cervantes longs for him, 
And Dante muses welcome with his verse; 
And then these holy four shall ever walk, 
Masters of latest art, about my fields of calm. 

We began our treatment of this writer with what we may 
call Goethe's tribute to Tieck. With Tieck's tribute to 
Goethe, let us account the subject closed. 

If, among the German Romanticists, Tieck was by quantity 
the weightiest, the one most ethereal in quality was Novalis. 
The bearer of this name is, indeed, scarcely more than an 
unfixed wandering odor in the flower-garden of German 
literature. 

Friedrich von Hardenberg (1'7'72-1801) — for "Novalis" is 
a pseudonym — exhaled himself away in an earthly life of only 
twenty-nine fleet and beautiful years, leaving, as we have 
said, behind him little but a rare and exquisite perfume. 
This, however — unsubstantial and volatile as it is — is pre- 
cious, and we must try to catch and imprison at least a 
breath of it here to sweeten our pages withal. 

Tieck, as biographer of him, paints the character and genius 
of Novalis with colors dipped in heaven. Sober criticism 
may abate much from the glow of the picture, and still 
leave Novalis a truly charming tradition of loveliness in char- 
acter and brilliancy in genius. 

The works of Novalis are few in number, and in form frag- 
mentary. There is an unfinished romance entitled (from its 
hero, a conjectured author of the Nihdungen Liedy in the 
existing form of that poem) Heinrich vonOJterdingen. This 
we pass with the mere mention thus made, and give, in spec- 
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imen of Novalis, a few ^* Thoughts ^ from his FragmenJU^ 
a posthomoos publication. In our first selection, the reader 
will find Novalis anticipating that recent definition of ^^ mat- 
ter" which identifies it with " force : " 

All manifeslatioa of power is transitioiial ; stationary power is matter. 

Let our readers consider whether in the second of the fol- 
lowing '^Thoughts" they have not an adumbration, on 
NovaUs's part, of Hahnemann's principle in therapeutics, SUm- 
ilia aimUibus curantur (like diseases are cured by like), that 
foundation of homeopathy: 

As only spirit is truly free, so only spirit can be forced. 
Might it not be possible to cure diseases by diseases? 

« 

A character is a completely formed wilL 

Where children are, there is a golden age. 

The Bible begins gloriously with Paradise, the symbol of youth, and 
ends with the everlasting kingdom, with the Holy City. . . . The his- 
tory of every man should be a Bible. 

Every sickness is a musical problem ; the cure is the musical solution. 

A space-filling individual is a body, a time-filling individual is a soul. 

Life is tiie beginniDg of death; life is for death; death is an eudiog 
and a beginning at once. 

In order to be able rightly to learn a truth, one needs also to have com' 
batted it. 

Many men are contemporary rather with the past and with the future 
than witli the present. 

Philosophy is, properly speaking, homesickness, a desire to be every- 
where at home. 

Water is a wet flame. 

Every object beloved is the centre of a paradise. 

The foregoing bits of wisdom, or of paradox, remarkable 
ii, ihemselve*s, but very remarkable for so young a thinker, 
wtv must submit without criticism to our readers. Some of 
them Novalis might have quite outgrown had he lived. They 
were, probably, mere jottings of thought to be further dwelt 
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on and inquired about. They hint a great loss to literature, 
in the premature death of the author. 

To Novalis is credited — on Schleiermacher's authority, who, 
perhaps, reports the expression from Novalis's lips (the pres- 
ent writer vainly sought it in his works)— that memorable char- 
acterization of Spinoza as a " God-intoxicated man," accord- 
ing to which, Spinoza, far from finding God nowhere, which 
would make him an atheist, was a pantheist, because he found 
God everywhere ; being as one drunk with the idea of God, 

Adding two stanzas from a Christian hymn by Novalis, we 
bid this gracious spirit farewell : 

What had I been if thou wert not? 

What were I now if thou wert gone? 
Anguish and fear were then my lot, 

In this wide world I stood alone ; 
Whatever I loved were safe no more, 

The future were a dark abyss ; 
To whom could I mj sorrows pour, 

If thee mj laden heart should miss? 

But when thou mak'st thy presence felt, 

And when the soul has grasped thee right, 
How fast the dreary shadows melt 

Beneath thy warm and living light! 
In thee I find a nobler birth, 

A glory o'er the world I see, 
And paradise returns to earth, 

And blooms again for us in thee. 
. • . • • 

A literary movement like Romanticism, become perfectly 
self-conscious and meaning to be iconoclastic, innovative, 
belligerent, needs to have a kind of court of judicature, a 
source of authority, a resort for appeal. This the German 
Romantic movement found in the two brothers Schlegel, men 
well qualified in every way to carry the requisite weight of 
influence, both with the members of their school itself, and 
with the general public. These brothers possessed in em- 
inence that curious, that indefinable, personal character by 
virtue of which its possessor, without disturbing sense of 
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^^^ Imposture practiced, atid witliout wavering in interioi' con- I 
I miction of right, may all his life go on being looked up to I 

and addressed as "Sir Oracle ;" in other words, may con- *, 
tontedly, comfortably, and, moreover, perhaps not discredit- \ 
ably, sustain the life-long part of one wiser than any human 
being ever was. 

But the pretensions of the ScHegels, overweening as they 
were, had grounds, solid, at least, if not sufficient, to rest 

knpon. They were both men of great ability, and of acquire- 
ments still greater. Thoy were prodigies of learning. Their 
Belf-complacency — but this is especially true of the elder — was 
an Bxhaustleaa resource to them, supported as it was by dig- 
nified personal presence, courtly manners, and, at last, high 
worldly position. The elder brother, August Wilhelm von 
Schlegel (1767-1845), translated Shakespeare, producing the 
version which was destined to be accepted aa final, and which 
as matter of faut has completely domesticated the prince 
of English dramatists among the Germans. He also trans- 
lated Dante and Calderon. He wrote original poetry of hia 
own. Upon that poetical form known as the sonnet, he be- 
stowed the highest distinction within his power — by writing 
_iin it a lyric of eulogy upon himself! His own claim therein 
Mireferred, is not quite that he was first to write sonnets in 
German — as it is sometimes said that he was ; but only that 
he was "conqueror, exemplar, master," in this kind. The 
whole absurd travesty, by Schlegel in this sonnet, of tlie 
calmly Olympian manner in self-appreciation, may be rep- 
resented as follows in prose : 

I. In the mannors of peoples, In many a (orBign clime, and in Iheir Ui^iatK^ 

long aiace b; eiperieiice versed — that wbicli antiqullj, that which modem 

times, have proiliLccd, uniting in the chain of one knowledge — wlielber 

Blanding still, movinK, walking, lying in bed, even on a journey as if under 

the roof of home, forever poalJEing, of all tilings Ihiit are, and th«t were— 

conqueror, exempliir, master in the aonnei. Tlie first to dare on Glermwi 

a wrenlle with Shakespeare's shade and witli Dante, at ooca tbe creator 

1 Ihe mold of Ixw: how the mciulh of tbe Future will name liim is 

ti, but tills generation recognized liim by tlie name of AiteuMT 

H Sou LEGE L 
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The self-complacent author of the foregoing sonnet proba- 
bly saw no reason why he should not do ample justice to a 
great name in letters simply because that great name hap- 
pened to be his own. 

This man was an erudite Orientalist, when Orientalism 
was a comparatively new department of learning among 
Europeans. Critic, too, as well as philologist, was August 
Wilhelm Schlegel; after Lessing, perhaps among Germans 
none wiser, none more accomplished, than he. Such, at least, 
was for some time at first the estimation in which he was 
held. But Schlegel's credit as critic has since suffered loss. 
A single brief critical expression of his, relating to Shake- 
speare (foremost with Schlegel of poets, and mighty model 
of romanticists), must suffice to indicate his quality as critic. 
The critic here appears engaged in setting forth the contrast 
between the distinctively antique and the distinctively mod- 
ern in literature and in art. That contrast he makes substan- 
tially the same as the contrast between the classic and the 
romantic. He says : 

The PartheDon is not more different from Westminster Abbey or from the 
Church of St. Stephen at Vienna than tlie structure of a tragedy of Sopho- 
cles from a drama of Shakespeare. The comparison between these won- 
derful productions of poetry and architecture might be carried still further. 
But does our admiration of the one compel us to depreciate the other? 
. . . "We will quarrel with no one for his predilection, either for the 
Grecian or the Gothic; the world is wide, and affords room for a great 
diversity of objects. 

We ought perhaps to apprise our readers that they would 
by no means find Schlegel as intelligible throughout as he 
appears in the brief citations from him here presented. 

Friedrich Karl Wilhelm von Schlegel (1772-1829), the 
brother, five years younger, was, beyond even August 
Wilhelm, a determined and vigorous fighting romanticist. 
Friedrich felt a vocation to begin a new era in literature. 
Wieland was, for him, no poet ; Schiller, none. Goethe, the 
two Schlegels praised. He indeed was a god to them. This 
particular idolatry was probably in part a deep trick with the 



two Schlegels ; a trick, the conception of which is credited 
to the cunning of Friedrich. The plot was to separate 
Goethe and Schiller, attach Qoethe, nominally, at least, to 
the romantic school, and so secure at the same time the 
triumph of romanticism and the downfall of Schiller. But 
Schiller was an unsurpassed diplomatist, and he easily suc- 
ceeded in holding Gloethu last to himsetf; while, as for 
Goethe, this supremely fortunate man hail nothing to do but 
sit still and tranquilly let the wind from either quarter till 
his sails. 

A certain brilliant haze of indistinctness envelops Fried- 
rich Schlegel's writing. He seems to promise much to his 
reader ; hut his reader vexes himself vainly to find it, and 
ends by bringing little away. The following passage, in 
which the writer glorifies his beloved middle ages, is a good 
and a sufficient specimen of his quality. Our critii: has jnst 
previously been setting forth the claims of Oasian's poetry — 
a romantic product which he was unwilling to surrender as 
a Spurious antique forged by Maepherson; and he mentions, 
in connection, the Icelandic Edda, the cycles of Norman 
song (chatisons de ffWte), the works of Firdusi, the Persian 
poet, the Spanisli epic of the Vid, and the German Nlbdan- 
gen Lied; he then says (our translations from the Sehlegels' 
prose, Dr. Hedge's later book supplies us) : 

All tlieae irorks appeared in the verj heart of that long period of tima 
UBtially deaignated the nifihl of the Middle Ages — a term, pertiapa, well 
Stled to express the isolated oiistence of natious ntid individual?, and 
the interruption of that iiniverBitl aciire interconritu wltii^h prevailed in 
the htler period o( tlw Romuo dominiun. ... In this view, and because 
the bualnexs and occiipatioiis ot ths time were nnt then prosBCiited with 
the flkill and dexterity of modem ages, that remarkable period in llie 
IliMition of mankind rnaj, indeed, be termed a nlRht. But how starlit, how 
radiant was that niglill Now, on the contrary, we are wrapt In tlie 
gloom and contuaion of a lingering twilighL Tlie atars which alions 
upon that night are dim. many of them aunk even below tlje horizon, nnd 
yet no day has riaeu upon ua. More than once, indeed, we liave been 
tnunmoned to hail the dawn or a new sun wliich was to bring universal 
knowledge, happineaa, proaperitj. But the resiilta have by [lo nj 
lustified the rash anticipation ; wid if some promise seema stiU lu )ieral<] 
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the approach of a new day^ it is but the chill breath of the morning ait 
which ever precedes the breaking light 

• 

The Oriental studies of the elder brother were shared, 
were perhaps pushed farther, by the younger. Friedrich 
Schlegel may be considered the original source of that west- 
ern interest in Hindu philosophy and Hindu literature, of 
which we have seen so remarkable a growth and development 
in our own day. The joint services of the two brothers to 
the science of comparative philology were great. The elder 
Schlegel, who survived the younger, survived also his own 
commanding authority in literature. His relation as travel- 
ing tutor in the German language and literature to Madame 
de Stael could not but have considerable influence in carry- 
ing over the romantic literary movement from Oermany to 
France. 

Op the simply and strictly popular tale — the popular tale, 
that is, unmodified by the personal taste or whim or fancy 
of the writer — the best, as well as for us the most practica- 
ble, representative specimen is undoubtedly to be found in 
the collection by the brothers Grimm. These authors, if 
they are to be ranked as romanticists at all, are the clas- 
sicists among them. That is, they seem less perhaps than 
any other of those who romanced in this vein, to have hu- 
mored themselves, and more to have obeyed that rule of 
" Not too much " which is at once the awe of the classicist, 
and of the romanticist the scorn. 

The brothers Grimm were not the inventors in Germany 
of the species of literature in which they so excelled. The 
lead was given by one Musseus, a writer of a time some- 
what earlier than that of Herder. Musseus, though a mer- 
itorious writer, is not a writer of the first class in impor- 
tance. Carlyle, however, in his Specimens of German Ro' 
mance^ translated several of Musaeus's stories. 

The brothers Grimm (Jacob Ludwig Karl, 1786-1863 ; 
Wilhelm Karl, 1786-1859) were seriously learned scholars as 
well as popular writers.* Their stories, from which alone we 







ire draw, may be regarded as mere leisure-hour recreatioos 
llieir part, interpoBed in the midst of the most ardaona 
philological labors. Their monumental undertaking — achieve- 
ment it can hardly be called, since they did not themselves 
bring it to comjiletion — is a dictionary, eiicyolopiedic for com- 
prehensiveness, of tbe German language. 

There is a peculiar household cosiness about the concep- 
tion and the style of the stories of these brothers, well 
adapted to make them, aa they are, jiopular favorites. They 
are stories pure and simple. No attempt was made by the 
authors to moralize or sentimentalize their narratives. The 
personal equation in them is nothing. It is as if there were 
no author. The stories seem to tell themselves. Of course 
this is art, and, in its humble kind, it is art of high degree. 
Tbe EngliBh or American taste does not so naturally as does 
the German take to narratives of the sort about to be exem- 
plified. Still the stories of tbe brothers Grimm have bad no 
small currency in English translation. 

We shall expect our readers to throw off their dignity and 
heartily laugh at the whimsical grotesqueness of tbe follow- 
ing story, which must stand single, and retrenched of its 
beginning at that, in example of what the brothers Grimm 
oSer their readers in this line of production. The story is 
entitled, T/te Musicians of Bremen. 

The chief personages of the story are four — an ass, a dog, 

cat, and a cock^who agree to go to Bremen, and there set 
lUsicians together. On their way to the city they are 
overtaken by night in a forest. Prospecting for accommo- 
dations, they find a house occupied by robbers, Through a 
lighted window was to be seen a table temptingly set out 
with food. The "musicians" put their heads toirether to 
contrive a plan for disposfiessing the robbers. They at 
'.ength bit upon an idea. Now the brothers Grimm : 

The sse had to place hia forefeet upon the irindow ledge, the hound go\ 
r on his back, the cat climbed up upim tlie liog, and lastl;, tbe cock flew 
f up and perched upon the head of the cat. WJien tliis was uccompliahed, 
f «t a given alf^ol thej conimenced tcgsther to perform their mui 
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ass brayed, the dog barked, tlie cat mewed, and tlie cock crew ! and tbey 
made such a tremendous noise, and so loud, that the panes of the window 
were shivered I Terrified at these unearthly sounds, tlie robbers got up 
with great precipitation, thinking nothing less than that some spirits had 
come, and fled off into the forest The four companions immediately sat 
down at the table and quickly ate up all that was left, as if they had been 
fasting for six weeks. 

As soon as the four players had finished they extinguished the light, 
and each sought for himself a sleeping-place, according to his nature 
and custom. The ass laid himself down upon the straw, the hound be- 
hind the door, the cat upon the hearth near the warm ashes, and tlie cock 
flew up upon a beam which ran across the room. Weary with their long 
walk, they soon went to sleep. 

At midnight the robbers perceived, from their retreat, that no light was 
burning in their house, and all appeared quiet ; so the captain said, " We 
need not to have been frightened into fits;" and calling one of the band, 
he sent him forward to reconnoitre. The messenger, finding all still, went 
into the kitchen to strike a light, and, taking the glistening fiery eyes of 
the cat for live coals, he held a lucifer match to them, expecting it to take 
fire. But the cat, not understanding the joke, fiew in his face, spitting 
and scratching, which dreadfully frightened him, so that he made for 
the back door ; but the dog, who lay there, sprung up and bit his leg ; 
and as soon as he limped upon the straw, whereupon lay the ass, it gave 
him a powerful kick with its hind foot. This was not all, for the cock, 
awakening at the noise, stretched himself, and cried from the beam, 
" Cock-a-doodle-doo, cock-a-doodle-doo 1 " 

Then the robber ran back as well as he could to his captain, and said, 
" Ah, my master, there dwells a horrible witch in the house, who spat on 
me and scratched my face with her long nails ; and then before the door 
stands a man with a knife, who chopped at my leg ; and in the yard 
there lies a black monster, who beat me with a great wooden club ; and, 
besides all, upon the roof sits a judge, who called out, ' firing the knave 
up, do,* so I ran away as fast as I could." 

After this the robbers dared not again go near their house ; but every 
thing prospered so well with the four town-musicians of firemen that they 
did not forsake their situation ! And there they are to this day for any 
thing I know ! 

The interest of the Grimms' stories is undoubtedly, to the 
average sense of us English-speakers, often very pale. Thor- 
oughly to enjoy your true German household or popular tale 
needs the spacious leisure of childhood, with childhood's 
vacant mind ready indifferently for any thing that offers ; 
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\ and then, besides, not least, that happy nawundering credu 
lity which we all of us leave irrecoverably behind us wh«t 
we cease to be children. 

Another species of composition, to be distingnished from 

the honsehold story proper, is that romantic tale in whidi 

ndividnal iin agination or reflection of the writer aapplie 

mportant element — additional to whatever basi») ma^ 

I have existed ready to his band from some current populai 

myth. Besides Tieck already spoken of, we need inentioB 

lOre than three authors in this kind. Of these t 
first in order of time is Uuffman (Ernst Theodor Wilheloi 
Amadens, 1776-1822). 

Of the life of this roan we need not stay to tell much ; bat 
the circumstances and the manner of his death must be toldj 
they were extraordinary — perhaps, taken together, quite 
> without a parallel. Ho died slowly of a paralyttia whicl^ 
I beginning at his feet, crept stealthily up by inches to 1 
I vital organs. His brain and his will, rebelling to the la 
} defied disease and death. He died, indeed, despite his de- 
fiance ; but who ever more defiantly died? To his physician^ 
standing baffled by his bedside, Hoffman said, "I am almost 
through now, am I not ? " The sufferer had noted, but had' 
r not recognized, a mortal symptom, the ceasing of pain. " Ye% 
almost through," said the physician, in a sense his patient 
did not understand. " I will go on to-night with my writing^"' 
Hoffman said next day. He had been engaged upon a r 
mance, destined never to be finished. The dyingman desired 
his wife to read to him what he had dictated last. WlUl 
difficulty she dissuaded hira. At his request he was thet 
turned, his face to the wall, when he immediately expired. 
What weirdest fiction, forged by Hoffman's fancy, could 
equal the power of a reality like that P 

From Hoffman's romance, 77ie Golden Pot, divided into 

'vigils" (taking the place of chapters), we sever and oon- 

I dense, using Carlyle's translation, a " vigil," almost at raor 

I dora. The wayward fantastic play of fancy and the viviJ 
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pictorial power characteristic of this writer, together with also 
that flavor of humor which it was his way to dash his fictions 
withal, will be found here sufliciently exemplified. If you 
should read the romance throughout you would simply get 
more of the same sort of thing. The student Anselmus, of 
Dresden, is the hero, or, if the reader prefer, the victim, of 
the story. This young man has had the bad luck, on a walk 
he was taking, to run into the basket of a cake-and-apple 
woman, exciting her enmity — a formidable enmity, for she 
is a witch. By some hocus-pocus, easy to Hoffman, the 
student Anselmus has been got snugly packed away alive in 
a glass bottle. Now Hoffman : 

Justly may I doubt whether thou, favorable reader, wert ever sealed 
up in a glass bottle. . . . Thou art drowned in dazzling splendor ; all objects 
about thee appear illuminated and begirt with beaming rainbow hues ; all 
quivers and wavers, and clangs and drones in the sheen; thou art swim- 
ming, motionless and powerless, as in a firmly cong^ed ether, which so 
presses thee together that the spirit in vain gives orders to the dead and 
stiffened body. Weightier and weightier the mountain burden lies on thee ; 
more and more does every breath exhaust the little handful of air that 
still played up and down in the narrow space ; thy pulse throbs madly ; 
and, cut through with horrid anguish, every nerve is quivering and bleed- 
ing in this deadly agony. Have pity, favorable reader, on the student 
Anselmus ! ... He could move no limbs, but his thoughts struck against 
the glass, stupefying him with discordant clang. . . . Then he exclaimed, 
in his despair: " Serpentina 1 Serpeutina 1 save me from this misery of 
hell 1 " And it was as if faint sighs breathed around him, which spread 
like green transparent elder-leaves over the glass. The clanging ceased, 
the dazzling, perplexing glitter was gone, and he breathed more freely. 

We need to explain that " Serpentina" is the lovely, mys- 
terious daughter of that learned and potent master for whom 
our student Anselmus is working as copyist. 

The bottled student had, too, a bodiless vocal message 
from Serpentina, which kept him in heart through much 
distress. But soon an old broken-nosed coffee-pot near un- 
derwent a Hoffmanian transformation, and became the hated 
witch before his very eyes. An altercation ensued, and then a 
hideous struggle, between the witch and ** the Archivarius," 
Serpentina's father, and employer to the student Anselmus, 
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The witch had designs against Serpentina which the father ap- 
peared in the nick of time to foil. The " golden pot,'* filled 
with a magic earth, was the witch's resource of evil power. 
She had a black cat to help her. A parrot, on the other 
hand, was pitted against the cat. Now let Hoffman describe 
the struggle and the event. The witch first speaks, egging 
on the cat against Serpentina : 

" To her, my lad 1 " creaked the crone ; then the black cat darted through 
the air, and soused over the Archivarius's liead toward the door; but the 
gray parrot fluttered out against him, caught him with his crooked bill by 
the nape, till red, fiery blood burst down over his neck, and Serpentlna^s 
voice cried, *' Saved I saved 1 " Then the crone, foaming with rage and des- 
peration, darted out upon the Archivarius ; she threw the golden pot behind 
her, and, holding up the long talons of skinny fists, was for clutching the 
Archivarius by the throat ; but he instantly doffed his niglitgown and hurled 
it against her. Then, hissing and spluttering and bursting, shot blue flames 
from the parchment leaves, and the crone rolled round in howling agony, 
and strove to get fresh earth from the pot, fresh parchment leaves from the 
books, that she might stifle the blazing flames; and whenever any earth 
or leaves came down on her the flames went out But now, from the 
interior of the Archivarius, issued fiery, crackling beams, and darted on 
the crone. 

"Hey, hey! To it again! Salamander! Victory!" clanged the 
Archivarius's voice through the chamber ; and a hundred bolts whirled 
forth in fiery circles rouud the shrieking crone. Wliizzing and buzzing 
fiew cat and parrot in their furious battle. 

The end of this strange strife was foregone. The wicked 
witch was vanquished, and both Anselmus and Serpentina 
were saved. A potent voice said aloud to the imprisoned 
student, " Be free and happy." The sequel is thus related 
by Hoffman : 

A bright flash quivered through the spirit of Anselmus ; the royal tri- 
phony of the crystal bells sounded stronger and louder than he had ever 
heard it; his nerves and fibres thrilled; but swelling higher and higher, 
the melodious tones rang through the room ; the glass which inclosed 
Anselmus broke, and he rushed into the arms of his dear and gentle 
Serpentina. 

Some likoness of character and of life seems to emphasize 
the literary likeness in Hoffman to our American Poe. 
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The two are occasionally spoken of together as kindred in 
genias. 

Chamisso is an instance of that rare phenomenon, a man 
achieving in a language to which he was not born literary 
snccess signal enough to rank him among the classics of his 
adopted tongue. This writer was a pleasing poet, but his 
popular literary fame rests chiefly on a single romance of his, 
T%e Wonderful History of Peter Schlemihl. Chamisso's 
work in botany, it should be said in passing, fairly entitles 
him to a distinguished place among men of science. 

Adalbert von Chamisso (1781-1838) was born a French- 
man in noble rank. Till nine years of age he lived in 
France, and, of course, spoke French. He was twenty years 
old before he could be said to have taken full possession of 
his adopted vernacular. His masterpiece, Peter Schlemihl, 
has a world-wide celebrity. It is an original in literature. 
Hoffman repeated the idea of it in a characteristically dif- 
ferent treatment of his own, entitled, 77ie Lost Looking-glass 
Image. The idea of Peter Schlemihl is that of a man who, 
for a valuable consideration — nothing less, in short, than the 
bottomless purse of Fortunatus — has parted with the seem- 
ingly needless appendage of his own shadow. The bargain 
proves a sinister one, and the business of the story is to tell 
how. Of course, it was none but the devil himself that 
could be the customer to purchase, at such a price, an article 
like a human shadow. There is little introduction of super- 
naturalism in the story beyond what is necessarily involved 
in this its very idea. The interest, indeed, and the power of 
the production lie precisely in the verisimilar, realistic way 
in which the natural consequences of a supernatural transac- 
tion are worked out and presented. 

The story divides itself into two parts — not named and 
apparently not recognized by the author himself as con-, 
stituting two parts, but in fact quite distinctly such. In the 
first part the writer really exhausted the development of his 
original idea. In the second part, Chamisso accordingly 
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takes up a now and different piece of sapeniatiindisiii. He 
has his hero buy himself a pair of boots — which, for no cause 
wliatever that appears, turn out to be seTen-leagaerSb With 
these, shadowless still, and therefore still cat off from his 
fellow-men, but without the purse, renounced, of Fortnnatos^ 
the solitary man becomes a wanderer from continent to conti- 
nent, devoted to preparing a great and final work on geogr^j 
in the largest sense of that term. There might almost seem 
to be here a tacit anonymous allusion to ChamiaBO^s eoK- 
temporary, Humboldt, that famous geographical j/kSkmofbia 
who made the circuit of the globe, trarriing ^ wilk aera- 
league boots^ to write his stupendous w€>rky (7a«n0«^»>«aIIfid. 
But it is rather Chamisso himself that supplkdto Cbamiiaao^ 
idea ot such a world- wandering man. He ecmraaianr^atid 
th^ earth on his botanical quests. 

Peter Schlemihl is introduced— or ratluer is matii& to mtn>- 
duce himself, for the story b aatobfiograpluDis&I in fisicnr— » a 
poor fellow oat of money* callings a ^strao^r,. on a rndi man 
to sue for hts patrooa^. This rich, miui he ttmh^ aoc waDkmg 
wlch a v.vmpaiiT, anion:^: whom is one person uhali on call 
proviiivres from his pockec saccessSLvely js^ bicenral» a pocket- 
book wiuli pljtstter m. iu tor a w^-^ond fr':>iu i :iaora. ic me mi)- 
:iien5 receiv\ed by ji liidy oa aer iuiJi«L a •elescope. iL larse 
T'urkyv o-.irT?ec* i t;«iaG i-niav-ji*^ Dolesv v-tiriair'f. irrjn-wotk 
iTjii. jlI\ in»-L iiiiZv. *aree !Lor«e« — ^^I xiil liiee ::iiri5e beaur 
::: i.' j:'>fAu ^^lack aor^?esv wica ^faOiiLe iuii caparison.'^ Peter 
S-'iiltrtn: jl si;'^ vita irame^s?^ TnJ jverav^f incrv*iiiiir7, wraaml 
-o .iii> :?'.t:m: ChamiiS;o. Thii^ leer-jmanciL' ^ersjuainsj. aiakinir 
in ipfjr;acii "lo pywr. jbseu_»iii/iii?i7 ^e*^ ^ J 117 :ii;it ^Eenile- 
3iaa"> >aaat:^r. y .^w lee Chumis^j nak^* F^ttur Svtutaniiii i2ik& 
:ip :iie **'jrL F'icer ir«: 5peak:N :«pi7:nir ru :ae ievii : 
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great as my anxiety was, with tliat one word he had taken my whole 
mind captive. A dizziness seized me, and double ducats seemed to glitter 
before my eyes. 

*• Honored sir, will you do me the favor to view, and to make trial of 
this purse ?'*...! plunged my hand into it, and drew out ten gold 
pieces, and again ten, and again ten, and again ten. ... *' Agreed ! 
. . . For the purse you have my shadow! " 

He . . . kneeled instantly down before me, and I beheld him, with an 
admirable dexterity, gently loosen my shadow from top to toe from the 
grass, lift it up, roll it together, fold it, and, finally, pocket it. 

The consequences follow promptly. Chamisso: 

... I hastened to quit the place where I had nothing more to expect. 
In the first place I filled my pockets with gold ; then I secured the 
strings of the purse fast round my neck, and concealed the purse itseli 
in my bosom. I passed unobserved out of the park, reached the highway, 
and took the road lo the city. As, sunk in thought, I approached the gate 
I heard a cry behind me : 

** Young gentleman 1 eh ! young gentleman ! hear you 1 " 

I looked round ; an old woman called after me : 

" Do take care, sir; you have lost your shadow!" 

"Thank you, good mother!" I threw her a gold piece for her well- 
meant intelligence, and stopped under the trees. 

At the city gale I was compelled to hear again from the sentinel, 
•* Where has the gentleman left his shadow?" And immediately aj?aiu 
from some woman, "Jesus Maria; the poor fellow has no shadow !" That 
began to irritate me, and I became especially careful not to walk in the 
sun. This could not, however, be accomplished everywhere — for instance, 
over the broad street which I next must approach, actually, as mischief 
would have it, at the very moment that the boys came out of school. A 
cursed, hunch-backed rogue — I see him yet — spied out instantly that I had 
no shadow. He proclaimed the fact with a loud outcry to the whole 
assembled literary street youth of the suburb, who began forthwith to 
criticise me, and to pelt me with mud. '^ Decent people are accustomed to 
take their shadow with them, when they go into the sunshine." To 
defend myself from them I threw whole handfuls of gold amongst them and 
sprang into a hackney-coach, which some compassionate soul procured 
for me. 

As soon as I found myself alone in the rolling carriage I began to 
weep bitterly. The presentiment must already have arisen in me, that far 
as gold on earth transcends in estimation merit and virtue, so much higher 
than gold itself is the shadow valued ; and as I had earlier sacrified wealth 
to conscience, I had now thrown awa^ the sha4ow for more gold. Whi^^ 



Id the world could anil would become of me? I ordered Uic miclinjan 
to drive to ttie moat IbxhiDQiible hotel. Tlie house (at'od the north, mid I 
hud uot tlie suu to fear. I diamiHscd the driver wilb gold; causod the 
beat front rouuis lo lie ussigocd me, and sliut luyHclT up iu thorn u quickl; 

Whbt thiukost tliou, I now begun? 0, my dear Chamisso, to coufess 
it even to tiieo makeB mo bliiab. I drew the unluck; purse from mj 
boBom, nud with & kind of deaporation wluch, like a riishitig coaflagni- 
tiou, grow Id me willi self-increasing growtli, I cxlroc^Ud gold, and gold, 
and gold, aud evirr more gold, iind strewed it on the fioor, aad Btrods 
amongst it, and made it ring sguin, and, feeding my poor heart on ths 
apteudur and tlie sound, flung coiitiuually mora metal to metal, tiU in nv 
weariness I sunk down on the rich heap, and, rioting Ihereon, rolled and' 
reveled amongst it. So passed Uio day, tJie evening. I opened IMI mf- 
door; night aud day found me Ijring on my gold, tuid then gleep 



ChamisBo'a idea, though novel, certainly, and interestinj^ 

Ivaa not a, very fruitful uiie. Tlierc was really little or noth- 
ing for the author to do with it but go ou telling with varia- 
tions the same thing over aud over, namely, how a man 
observed not to cast a natural shadow became at once an 
object of the most embarrassing suspicion among his fellows, 
wherever he might go. Skillful, however, the conduct of the 
etory is throughout, and the reader's interest is kept alive. 
Openly humorous conception appears in one passage, that in 
which the distracted shadowless man, attended by an attached 
faithful servant, approaches a retired residence previously 
secured by the latter for his master's retreat. The good 
people of the vicinage thought they recognized in Peter a 
most illustrious person— no other, in short, than the King of 
Prussia in disguise. The shadowless man has for once in 
the world a royal welcome. 

With the experiences of Peter after buying his seven-league 
boots, we need not concern ourselves. The really distinct 
ive idea in the story has already been, perhaps, sufficiently 
exemplfied. 

There is no little resemblance in kind between PeCer Schk- 
mUU, and such realistic, impossible Hction as that of which 
Mr. Edward Everett Hale has shown himself a consummate 
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master, in, for instance, his tales of Mt/ Double and JSbw 
J3e Undid Me^ and Philip Nblan^ or the Man without a 
Country. 

A TiTLB as familiar perhaps to English-speakers as that of 

any other book in German literature — excepting only a few 

titles associated with Goethe or with Schiller as author, is 

Undine, This is the name of the lovely heroine in the 

romantic masterpiece of the romanticist Fouque. 

Friedrich Heinrich Karl, Baron de la Motte Fouqu6 (17'/7- 
1843) was, as his name indicates, of French extraction. He 
was not, however, himself, like Chamisso, an immigrant from 
France. He descended from a Huguenot family, one of 
those families whom Louis XIV., blind with bigotry, impov- 
erished his realm by driving into exile through his revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. Fouque became a productive and a 
successful author, one to be reckoned strictly in the school of 
the Romanticists. His work has shared the fortune of his 
school, and become for the most part a fashion of the past. 
He rose to popularity under the patronage of the Schlegels, 
and he fell with the fall of his patrons. His Undine, how- 
ever, still stands, floats, rather, high in heaven — for its quality 
is ethereal — and securely bears up its author's name. The 
fairest " little classic " in all German literature, to us English 
and American, is the Undine of Fouqu4. 

The idea of Undine is that of a water-spirit in human form 
issuing from her proper haunt in the water-world, to move 
among men and to become at length, through union to the 
human race in marriage, endowed with a soul. The romance 
is a pure and charming creation of fancy — but it is emphat- 
ically of fancy all compact. Not every one will thoroughly 
enjoy it, it is so destitute of ground in truth or likelihood. 
You have, in reading it, to give yourself up to the sway of 
sheer caprice. But a sweet and gracious caprice is Uridine, 
and, to spirits ready for the lesson, not without hint of moral 
purifying sense in its fable. The soul received by Undine at 
marriage with one of the sons of men is a sinless soul, no 
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taint in it derived from Adam's lapse, and apparently uo 
taint possible from tapsen of its own. This inipeccable' 
quality is not insisted upon by iLe author; nay, it is not even 
expressly attributed by Lim. But in effect it is, and the 
sequel is exquisite in a unique and painless pathos reached at 
last. 

erraan and his wife, living lonely by the sbore, with 
a haunted forest lying between them and the great world, 
ifant daughter through death (or supposed death) 
by drowning — who is afterward replaced by a foundling 
child mysteriously brought to their door. This is Undine, a 
bright, gay, sparkling creature, itmocently full of pranks 
played especially in connectioj] with water. A knight, hav- 
ing wandered with much adventure through the forest to the 
cot of the fisherman, becomes ennraored of Undine and mar- 
ries her. The morning after, she rises a different being. 
The frolic, incalculable maid has become a sweetly serious 
woman, dutiful wife and daughter. But let Fouque him- 
)«elf describe her, first as she had been, and then aa she 
The priest has joined the pair in wedlock, and 
Che bride, as yet not transfoi'med, behaves before him ac- 
cording to her first thoughtless nature. The holy man 
reproves her: 

" My dear young lady, ... it is jouc duty to keep watch over your 

" Soul I " cried Undine, luiighing ; . . . " but if one lias no soul at all, 
pray how m one to keep watch over it? And that is my case." 

The priest was deeply hurt, and turned away his fuoe in miuglod Bor- 
row and anger. . . . 

At lenj-'th . . . sbo looked at tlie prioat earneBtly and said, "Tliere 
must be much to lovo in u soul, but much tliat ia awful loo. For Qod's 
Bske, holy father, teli mo, were it not better lo be still williout one T . . , 
Heavy must be the burden of s soul. . . . Tleavy indeed I for the mere 
approach of mine ovcrHhadowB me with auxloiia melancholy. And, ah I 
how light-hearted, how joyous I used lo be I " 



The change apparent next morning is thus described. 
The fisherman and bis wife, with the prieet and the husband) 
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are waiting for Undine to enter. At last she appears. Now 
Fouque : 

They could not help rising to meet her, and stood still, astonished; the 
young creature was the same, yet so different The priest was the first 
to address her, with an air of paternal kindness, and, when he raised his 
hands in benediction, the fair woman sank on her knees, trembling with 
pious awa In a few meek and humble words she begged him to forgave 
the folly d the day before, and besought him, with great emotion, to 
prRy for the salvation of her souL Then rising, she kissed her foster 
parents, and, thanking them for all their kindness, she said : ** O, now I 
feel from the bottom of my heart how much you have done for me ; how 
deeply g^rateful I ought to be, dear, dear people ! " She seemed as if she 
could not caress them enough ; but soon, observing the dame glance to- 
ward the breakfast, she went toward the hearth, busied herself arranging 
and preparing the meal, and would not suffer the good woman to take 
the least trouUe herselC 

So she went on all day ; at once a young matron and a bashful, ten- 
der, delicate bride. The three wlio knew her best were every moment 
expecting this mood to change nnd give place to one of her crazy fits, 
but they watched her in vain. There was still the same angelic mildness 
and sweetness. 

Undine explains to her husband about the wonder of her- 
self and of her kind, as follows: 

'* You must know, my own love, that in each element exists a race of 
beings whose form scarcely differs from yours, but who very seldom ap- 
pear to mortal sight In the flames the wondrous salamanders glitter 
and disport themselves ; in the depths of earth dwell the dry, spiteful 
race of gnomes ; the forests are peopled by wood-nymphs, who are also 
spirits of air ; and the seas, the rivers, and brooks contain the numberless 
tribes of water-sprites. Their echoing halls of crystal, where the light 
of heaven pours in, with its sun and stars, are glorious to dwell in ; the 
gardens contain beautiful coral plants, with blue and red fruits; they 
wandw over bright sea-sands and gay-colored shells, amoug the hidden 
treasures of the old world, too precious to be bestowed on these latter 
days, and long since covered by the silver mantle of the deep : many a 
noble monument still gleams there below, bedewed by the tears of Ocean, 
who garlands \t with flowery sea-weeds and wreaths of shells. Those 
that dwell there below are noble and lovely to behold, far more so than 
mankind. Many a fisherman has had a passing glimpse of some fair 
water-nymph rising out of the sea with her song ; he would then spread 
the report of her apparition, and these wonderful beings came to be 
called Undines ; and you now see before you, my love, an Undine." 
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And f uTther, Undine : 

** We hare no souls ; the elemeots move us, obey us while we live, dose 
over us when we die ; and we lig^t spirits live as free from care as the 
nightingale, the gold-fish, and all such briglit children of nature. But no 
creatures rest oont^it in their appointed pkoe. My father, who is a 
mighty prince in the Mediterranean Sea, determined that his only child 
should be endowed with a soul, even at the cost of much suffering, which 
IS ever the lot of souls. But a soul can be infused into one of our race 
only by being united in the dosest bands of love to one of yours. And 
now I have obtained a soul ; to thee I owe it, O best beloved 1 and for 
that gift I shall ever bless thee, unless thou dost devote my whole fu* 
turity to misery." 

After such a firank disclosure of the trath concerning her- 
self and her relations to a world not human, she offers to 
leave her husband, if he will have her, though her own cost 
in doing so will be unimaginably great. Say but the word, 
she exclaims, and — now Undine once more: 

** I will plunge into tliis brook ; it is my undo, who leads a wonderful, 
aiX)uo8tort>d life in this forest, away fVom all his friends. But he is pow- 
erful, and allied to many great rivers ; and as he brought me here to the 
tlaliormaii a cray and laughing: child, so he is ready to take me back Ul 
my iv\routiS a loving, suffering, forsaken woman." 

Tliis same uncle of Undine's is a character, and he plays a 
groat part in the sequel of the story. He takes upon himself 
to linger near Undine in her wedded estate, with a view to 
seeing that she suffers no wrong. Wrong, however, she 
suffers, for her husband's lieart is won away from his beau' 
tiful wife by a woman who had loved him before he married 
Undine. Hertalda is the woman's name. Bertalda is in fact 
— this the uncle reveals to Undine — the fisherman's own 
daughter, rescued by the water-spirits from drowning, and 
fallen into the hands of a noble family who adopt her. Un- 
dine brings about the meeting of Bertalda with her true 
parents; but, to her deep chagrin, Bertalda scorns and spurns 
them. The result is that, cast off by her adoptive parents, 
and not desired by her true, Bertalda is welcomed by Undine 
to a home with herself. The uncle makes ominous appear- 
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ances from time to time in defense of his niece, until she her* 
self, in self -renouncing love, shuts him away from access to 
the castle by having a vast stone laid over the fountain in 
the court by which he used to come. Nothing, however, is 
strong enough to overcome fate. Fate ruled that Undine 
and her knight untrue should be parted. She has conjured 
him never to indulge his anger at his wife — anger was indeed 
a passion which even in that display, so she effaced herself to 
acknowledge, ennobled his beauty — but never to indulge it 
when they were on the water; for there they were under the 
power of her kindred. This very thing he of course at last 
does. It occurs when the three, husband, wife, and Bertalda, 
are sailing together down the Danube to visit Vienna. What 
impended for Undine fell. She was drawn back to her home 
among her kindred. 

Her husband and Bertalda at length, against solemn fore- 
warnings, maiTy. Upon Undine then devolves a dreadful 
duty which she cannot evade. She must, returning to the cas- 
tle, execute doom upon her faithless lord. Her way to do 
this was made easy by Bertalda, unawares. This lady, in 
the pride of her joy at power acquired in the castle, had had 
that stone removed which, for self-sacrificing love of her, the 
gentle Undine had placed over the fountain in the court- 
yard. The workmen were astonished at the ease with which 
the great weight suffered itself to be lifted. Now our last 
from " Undine :'? 

More and more did the stone heave, till, without any impulse from the 
men, it rolled heavily along the pavement with a hollow sound. But, from 
the mouth of the spring arose, slowly and solemnly, what looked like a 
column of water. A t first they thought so, but presently saw that it was 
no waterspout, but the figure of a pale woman, veiled in white. She was 
weeping abundantly, wringing her hands and clasping them over her head, 
while she proceeded with slow and measured step toward the castle. The 
crowd of servants fell back from the spot ; while, pale and aghast, the bride 
and her women looked on from the window. 
• ••«•.•• 

The knight had now dismissed his train; half undressed, and in a de- 
jected mood, he was standing near a large mirror, by tlie light of » '^»»« 
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taper. He heard the door tapped by a soft, soft touch. It was thus Undine 

had been wont to knock when she meant to steiil upon him playfully. 
•*It is all fancy 1" thought he. " The bridal bed awaits me." 
*' Yes, but it is a cold one," said a weeping voice from without ; and the 

mirror then showed him the door opening slowly, and the white form 

coming in, and closing the door genily behind her. 

• • • • • • • 

Trembling at once with love and awe, the knight approached her ; she 
received him with a tender embrace ; but instead of relaxing her hold, 
she pressed him more closely to her heart, and wept as if her soul would 
pour itself out. Drowned in her tears and his own, Huldbrand felt his 
heart sink within him, and at last he fell lifeless from the fond arms of 
Undine upon his pillow. 

*^I have wept him to death!" said she to the pages, whom she passed 
in the antechamber ; and she glided slowly through the crowd, and went 
back to the fountain. 

There is, in the lightness, the brightness, the delicacy, 
the grace, the Attic measure, of this charming romance of 
Fouque's, something that suggests the French strain in 
the author's blood. But it has in it the German quality 
too of mystic marvel. Of course the starting-point of a 
conception seeming, at first blush, to be so utterly new and 
strange, so out of imaginative reach, as that of the Un- 
dme, might have been supplied to Fouque by the my- 
thology of the ancient pagan world which peopled spring 
and stream and sea with various "gay creatures of the 
element." Fouque had only to give to this fancy of the elder 
time a turn, and, as it were, a meaning, of his own — " the fair 
humanities of old religion" receiving thus through him an 
unexpected interpretation to the modem imaginative sense. 
In truth, however, there was a whole system of imaginary 
animated nature ready made to Fouque's hand in the fairy 
lore of his adopted fatherland. 

Coleridge testified that the Undine of Fouque furnished 
to him what was rare, almost unique, in his experience of 
literature — an absolutely new and original idea. 

The Romanticists of Germany had, of course, their poets. 
Among these there is one entitled, perhaps, to the dignity of 
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being called by eminence their poet. This is Uhlani 
Nearly all the romanticist brethren poetized ; but Uhland, 
by merit or by fortune, or, it may be, rather by that happy 
choice of his genius which made him, in a time of national 
exigency, a voice in verse of the national spirit, became the 
most popular and most powerful German poet, not only of 
his own school, but of his generation. Of the romantic 
school in literature we thus assume that Uhland must be 
reckoned. It is true, however, that a saving influence from 
without, exerted probably by Goethe — to which a felicity of 
his own temperament responded — kept Uhland from going 
extravagant lengths in the romantic direction. 

Johann Ludwig Uhland (1787-1862), born at Tttbingen, 
lived a life in which there was little outward event of general 
interest to commemorate. An ardent patriot, he chanted 
with youthful enthusiasm the high strains of freedom for his 
country. But the soul of the poet, as poet, was after all 
more in meditative and imaginative themes. He was a deep 
student in the manuscript lore of the middle ages, and he 
drew thence matter and inspiration for poetry. But he was 
not a mere mystic dreamer. The cloudy vagueness that the 
German romanticists before him had loved, Uhland dispelled 
from his verse with the bright shining of a cheerful intellect 
in him, which lived in the present though it visited the past. 
The dimness of twilight became in him the clearness of day ; 
and with the clearness of day Romnnticism blinked like an 
owl, and disappeared. Uhland may be considered the last of 
the German romanticists. 

The pei-iod of Uhland's chief poetic productiveness was 
comparatively short. Like B6ranger in France, Uhland in 
Germany sang his songs early, as birds sing their matins, and 
ceased. The singer ceased ; but Uhland 's songs, caught up 
in the mouths of the people, filled Europe about the silent 
singer, still living, with the echoes of his melody. 

We must, of course, in showing Uhland, begin with that 
little poem of his, doubtless to English and Amierican fame 
the dearest of all his songs. The Passage. The Edinburgh 
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fit, for KC»mer, the father, did his work quietly in civic action. 
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""heodor Korner, as has been noted, having but just writ- 
is famous Sword-jSofig, died on the field of battle fight- 
>r the freedom of Germany. 

r next specimen from Uhland is a translation by Long- 
V. It is entitled The Castle by the Sea : 

" Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 

That castle by the sea 7 
€k)lden and red above it, 

The clouds float gorgeously. 

"And fain it would stoop downward| 

To the mirrored wave below ; 
And fain it would soar upward, 

In the evening's crimson glow." 

" Well have I seen that castle^ 

That castle by tlie sea, 
And the moon above it standing. 

And the mist rise solemnly.'* 

" The winds and the waves of the ocean, 

Had they a merry chime? 
Didst thou hear, from those lofly chambers, 

The harp and the minstrers rhyme?" 

"The winds and the waves of the ocean, 

They rested quietly ; 
But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye." 

"And sawest thou on the turrets 

The king and his royal bride, 
And the wave of their crimson mantleSi 

And the golden crown of pride ? " 

" Led they not forth, in rapture, 

A beauteous maiden there, 
Resplendent as the morning sun. 

Beaming with golden hair?" 

" Well saw I the ancient parents, 
Without the crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, in weeds of woe; 
No maiden was by their aide 1 " 
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Longfellow's is, on the whole, a successful version of 
Uhland's poem. It by no means, however, perfectly re- 
produces the effect of the original. The German stanzas are 
fully equipped with rhymes. The English translation, by 
omitting a rhyme for the first line of each stanza, loses 
not a little in melodious impression on the ear. One is 
surprised, too, that the translator should, in the second 
stanza, have said "mirrored" to express the "mirror-clear" 
of the original. 

A poem of more energy, love no longer making gentle the 
poet, but indignation making him fierce, is The Minstrets 
Curse. For our translation of this we go to Blackwood^s 
Magazine of forty years ago. The poem is a ballad, not very 
long, but too long to be here given entire. The story of the 
" curse " we tell in plain prose of our own, to give the Curse 
itself in Uhland's ringing rhyme. An aged minstrel with a 
fair youth visits a kingly court to make music and song. 
The ruthless monarch, vexed at the purport and effect of 
their singing, strikes the youth dead, and the aged minstrel 
strikes back with his " curse of poesy " on the king : 



" Woe I woe ! proud towers — dire House of blood I thy guilty courts among 

Ne'er may the chords of harmony be waked — the voice of song ; 

The tread of silent slaves alone shall eciio 'mid the gloom ; 

Till ruin waits, and hoverinj? fiends of vengeance shriek thy doom I 

" Woe I woe I ye blooming gardens fair — decked in the pride of May, 
Behold this flower untimely cropped — look — and no more be gay! 
The sight should wither every leaf — make all your fountains dry, 
And bid the bright enchantment round in wasteful horror lie I 

" And thou, fell Tyrant, curst for aye, of all the tuneful train — 
May blighted bays and bitter scorn mock thy inglorious reign I 
Perish thy hated name with thee — from songs and annals fade 
Thy race, thy power, thy very crimes — lost in oblivion's shade I " 

The aged Bard has spoken, and Heaven has heard the prayer ; 
The haughty towers are crumbling low — no regal dome is there 1 
A single coUnaa soars on high, to tell of splendors past — 
And, see! Uis cracked, it nods the head — tliis hour may be its lastl 
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" ■ — > . . 

Where ouce the fairy garden smiled, a mournful desert lies — 
No rills refresh the barren sand, no graceful stems adse — 
From storied page and legend strain, this King has vanished long; 
His race is dead — his power forgot — such is the might of Song I 

The gentle genius of Uhland must not take his farewell 
of us in such a strain of prophetic doom denounced as the 
foregoing. Let our last specimen of him rather be that soft, 
sweet melody of his entitled The Serenade. A child, dying, 
speaks with the watching mother : 

"What sounds so sweet awake me? 

What fills me with delight? 
O, mother, look ! who sings thus 

So sweetly through the night?** 

^ I hear not, child, I see not ; 

O, sleep thou softly on I 
Comes now to serenade thee, 

Thou poor, sick maiden, none! '-^ 

" It is not earthly music, 

That fills me with delight; 
I hear the angels call me : 

O, mother, dear, good night 1 " 

German Romanticism may be said to have come in, half- 
unconsciously, with Btlrger, a poet. It was fit that with a 
poet, Uhland, it should vanish away. 



xn. 

HEINE. 
1799-1856. 



Gbnius, with wit amounting to genius, joined to unhappy 
fortune in life, makes of Heinrich Heine quite the most in- 
teresting and most striking literary figure that has risen 
among Germans since Goethe and Schiller- Among Ger- 
mans, we say; but this phrase seoms almost to class Heine 
amiss, for Heine was the least German of Grerm2^^8, By 
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[nality of mind and quality of beart, by style of literal^ 

lexpreesion, and, finally, by long Parisian residence, lie half 

failed of liis proper native national character, and vaa leas 

German than French. 

And, indeed, German in blood Heine was not, Hia par- 

itage on hia father's side — on his mother's side, too, we be* 

ieve, though this seems to be nnoerlain — was Jewish. At 

iWenty-five years of age Heine himself became a nominal 
Lutheran ; but it was strictly a nominal Lutheran that he 
became. " Paris is well worth a mass," said Henry of 
Navarre, as, for tlie sake of thus winning that city to be 
his capital, he lightly went over to the Catholic from the 
Protestant side. It was in a like spirit — so Ilelno himself 
expressly says, quoting the words of King Henry — that our 
German jester made the change from Judaism to Christian- 
ity; he might get on in the world better :^ a Lutheran 
than he could as a Jew. The simple truth is that, in relig- 
ion as in every thing else, Heine, to the end oi" his days, 
yea, literally to his parting breath, was a mocker. " God 
will forgive me ; that is bis business," was one of his last gasps 
of speech. 

Scarce in alt literary history is there a picture more depress- 
ing than the picture of this man dying, years long, in agony, 
that endless death of his, in his little chamber in Paris. For 
Heine^perhaps in retributive result from a duel in which 
he was wounded, a duel occasioned by his own wanton indul- 
gence in ribald reviling regardless of truth — ^became, in 
1848, a helpless, bedridden man, almost paralytic and al- 
most blind. In this miserable plight he lingered, suffering 
frequent paroxysms of exquisite pain, nearly eight years, 
during which he never went out of doors— nntil he died. 
So much is sad enough, but so much ia not all ; and what rfr 
mains is sadder still. You have to imagine Heine's features 
fixed, all the while, in that set sardonic grin, grown the 
alterable habit of his fiice; or, to use a iruer figure, galvan- 
ically twitching without rest in a play of expression that 

changed, indeed, forever, but forever meant a jeer. Taka, 
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now, one of the characteristic grim fancies that, on his 
death-bed, this thinking skeleton pleased himself horribly 
with forging in verse, and pity, pity the half-crazed brain 
which apparently could not but entertain, as it were auto- 
matically, such hobgoblin conceits. The genius, the charac- 
ter, the misfortune, of Heine are all present haunting the 
German lines. Our translation, which we transfer from an 
old number of the Athenceum (London), is very good, but it 
inevitably allows the volatile spirit of the original in some 
part to escape : 

How wearily time crawls along — 
That hideous snail that hastens not— > 

While I, without the power to movOi 
Am ever fixed to one dsU spot 

Upon my dreary chamber-wall 

No gleam of suushlne can I trace; 
I know that only for the grave 

Shall I exchange this hopeless plaoo. 

Perhaps already I am dead, 
And these perhaps are phantoms vain-* 

These motley phantasies that pass 
At night through my disordered brain. 

Perhaps with ancient heathen shapes, 

Old faded gods, this brain is full ; 
Who, for their most unholy rites, 

Have chosen a dead poet's skull ; — 

And charming, frightful orgies hold — 
The madcap phantoms ! — all the night, 

That m the morning this dead hand 
About their revelries may write. 

Heine's birthday was the thirteenth of December, 1799; 
but he himself jocularly set it forward to January 1, 1800, 
in order, as he said, that he might be one of the first men of 
the century. (Curiously enough, Heine thus, instead of 
making himself one of the first men of an opening century, 
succeeded only in making himself a little more emphatically 
one of the last men of the century preceding. For, in point 

20 
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of fact, the eighteenth century was of coarse not complete 
until its hundredth year was finished, and that hundredth 
year was the year 1800.) 

That he was born in Dttsseldorf, that he died in Paris, and 
that between his birth and his death his activity was that 
of a student and writer, sums up Heine's biography. He 
went to Paris to live, because Paris was the true home of 
his soul. He acquired in Paris the fame of being the wit« 
tiest Frenchman since Voltaire. But his wit made him al- 
most friendless, for he exercised it both recklessly and 
maliciously. It is saying little to say that always he would 
rather lose a friend than a jest. Whole nations he made his 
butt. He jested constantly at Germans and at Germany; 
but Englishmen he especially scorned. He verily believed, 
he said, that God was any day better pleased with a cursing 
Frenchmen than with a praying Englishman. 

Heine wrote in both prose and verse. The first prose pro- 
duction of his to make its author famous was his Pictures 
of Travel. This work is still popularly reckoned Heine's 
prose masterpiece. Its contents are highly miscellaneous. 
It is even mixed of prose and verse, for it contains a con- 
siderable number of Heine's best-known songs. The book, 
in fact, is a kind of scrap-book, into which the author emptied 
all the accumulated treasures of his genius and his wit, and, 
we must add, a full equivalent too of his ribaldry and his 
gall. It is very unequal in its different parts, as to interest 
and as to merit. We may, of course, conscientiously give 
our readers only of the best — provided we, at the same time, 
faithfully apprise them that they would find the book as a 
whole somewhat less entertaining than are the specimen 
pages shown them here. 

One of the parts into which the Pictures of TVavel is 
divided bears the title of Book Le Grand. " Le Grand " is 
the name of a Frenchman, one of Napoleon's veterans, to 
whom Heine in his boyhood appears to have become genu- 
inely attached. Le Grand is a very important figure in the 
" book," which, in honor to his memory, is thus inscribed 
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with his name. Let us hegiD at once with this book, open- 
ing it at the sixth chapter. 

The author has previously mentioned his being bom at 
Ddsseldorf. "Yes, madam," he resumes and repeats — 
idiosyncratically thus addressing himself to an indefinite, 
mythical lady, who stands to him here in place of the con- 
ventional " dear reader " of authors in general — as he thus 
proceeds : 

Tes, madam, there was I born, and I am particular in calling atten- 
tion to this fact, lost after my death seven cities . . . should contend for 
the honor of having witnessed my birth. DUsseldorf is a town on the 
Rhine, where about sixteen thousand mortals live, and where many huu- 
dred thousands are buried. . . . Little William lies there — and that 
is my fault. We were schoolmates in the Franciscan cloister, and were 
one day playing on that side of the building where the Diissel flows 
between stone walls, and I said, " William, do get the kitteu out, which 
has just fallen in I" and he cheerfully climbed out on the board which 
stretched over the brook, and pulled tlie cat out 6f the water, but fell in 
himself, and when they took him out he was dripping and dead. The 
kitten lived to n good old age. 

The town of Diisseldorf is very beautiful, and if you think of it when 
in foreign lands, and happen at the same time to have been born there, 
strange feelings come over the soul. I was born there, and foel as if I 
must go directly home. Aud when I say home I mean the Volkerstrasse 
and the house where I was born. Tliis house will be some day very 
remarkable, and I have sent word to the old lady who owns it that she must 
not for her life sell it. For the whole house slic would now hardly get as 
much as the present which the green-veiled English ladies will give the 
servant girl when she shows them the room where I was born, and the 
hen-house wherein my father generally imprisoned me for stealing grapes, 
and also the brown door on which my mother taught me to write with 
chalk. Ah, madam, should I ever become a famous author, it has cost 
my poor mother trouble enough. 

The passage which we are here transferring is as clear as 
any thing in Heine of what needs to be " edited " out of his 
text. But even here we have to be vigilant, and suppress 
occasionally. We take likewise the liberty to touch here and 
there the translation which we use — that of C. G. Leland, the 
chief introducer of Heine to the English-speaking audience 
now commanded by this writer, especially for America. 
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The vein of autobiographic allusion and disclosure, observ- 
able in what precedes, runs through the entire work. The 
element of personal " confession " qualifies every thing that 
is said. Sterne's Sentimental Journey is no doubt responsible 
for the cast of Heine's Pictures of Travel. There follows 
now an unlooked-for contrast. Against himself, with his 
humorous-earnest expectation of fame as yet unearned, he 
satirically offsets a certain obscure Prince Elector who is 
substantially honored with a bronze statue standing in the 
great square of Dusseldorf. Heine says : 

But my renown as yet slumbers in the marble quarries of Carrara; 
the waste paper laurel with which they have bedecked my brow has not 
spread its perfume through the wide world, and the green-veiled English 
ladies, when they visit Diisseldorf, leave the celebrated house unvisited, 
and go directly to the Market Place, and there gaze on the colossal black 
equestrian statue which stands in the midst. This represents the Prince 
Elector, Jan Wilhelm. He wears black armor, and a long, hanging wig. 
When a boy, I was told that the artist wiio made this statue observed 
with terror while it was being cast that he had not metal enough to fill 
the mold, and then all the citizens of the town came running with all their 
silver spoons, and threw them in to make up tlie deficiency; and I often 
stood for hours before the statue wondering how many spoons were con- 
cealed in it, and how many apple-tarts the silver would buy. Apple-tarts 
were then my passion — now it is love, truth, liberty and crab soup. . . 
But I was speaking of the equestrian statue which has so many silver 
spoons in it, and no soup, and which represents the Prince Elector, Jan 
Wilhelm. 

He was a brave gentleman, 'tis reported, and was himself a man of 
genius. He founded the picture gallery in Diisseldorf, and in the observa- 
tory there they show a very curiously executed piece of wooden work, 
cousisting of one box within another, which he himself had carved in his 
leisure hours, of which latter he had every day four-and-twenty. 

The state of things in Germany, supposed thus far in the 

description, is one of profound peace and somnolency. The 

picture already sketched of this quiescence is first empha- 

sized by one or two additional strokes, and then a rude contrast 

is presented ; for the time of the French Revolution succeeds. 

Heine : 

In those days princes were not the persecuted wretches which they now 
ftre. Their crowns grew firmly on their heads, and at night they drew 
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their caps over Uiem and slept in peace, and their people slumbered calmly 
at their feet, and when they awoke in the morning they said, "Good 
morning, father!" and he replied, "Grood morniug, dear cluldren!*' 

But there came a sudden change over all this, for one morning when we 
awoke, and would say, " Good morning, father !" the father hud traveled 
away, and in the whole town there was nothing but dumb sorrow. 
Everywhere there was a funeral-like expression, and people slipped 
silently through the market, and read the long paper placed on the door 
of the town-house. ... An old invalid soldier from the Palatine 
read it, . . . and little by little a transparent tear ran down his white, 
honorable old mustache. I stood near him, and asked why he wept. 
And he replied: " The Prince Elector has abdicated." And then he read 
further, and at the words " for the long-manifested fidelity of my subjects," 
**and hereby release you from allegiance," he wept still more. It is a 
strange sight to see, when so old a man, in faded uniform, with a scarred 
veteran's face, suddenly bursts into tears. While we read, the Princely 
Electoral coat-of-arms was being taken down fiom the Town Hall, and 
every thing began to appear as miserably dreaiy as though we were wait- 
ing for an eclipse of the sun. The gentlemen town councilors went 
about at an abdicating, wearisome gait ; even the omnipotent beadle looked 
as though he had no more commands to give. . . . But I went home, 
weeping and lamenting, because '' the Prince Elector had abducted T 

By the word " abducted " here, used instead of " abdi- 
cated," Mr. Leland seeks to represent an ignorant blunder in 
language committed by the people, and unconsciously repeat- 
ed by the boy Heine in reporting to his mother from their 
mouths what had happened. Mr. Leland's device is ingenious, 
but the effect of the humor is hardly thus reproduced for the 
English reader. Heine proceeds — relating a dream that he 
professes to have had on the occasion. This is probably, for 
the most part, a forgery of the waking mature brain of the 
writer; but at all events it forms satire as exquisite as ever 
was written. It is, by the way, a favorite trick of Heine's to 
have symbolic dreams of all sorts, both in his prose and in 
his verse. Heine : 

My mother had trouble enough to explain the word, but T would hear 
nothing. I knew what I knew, and went weeping to bed, and in the night 
dreamed that the world had come to an end — that all the fair flower gar- 
dens and green meadows of the world were taken up and rolled up, and 
put away like carpets and baize from the floor ; that a beadle climbed 
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a high ladder and took dowa the suu, and that the tailor, Kilian, stood by 
and said to liimself : ** I must go home and dress myself neatlji for I am 
dead, and nni to be bn ried this afternoon. " And it grew darker and darker — 
a few stars glimmered sparely on high, and these at length fell down like 
yellow leaves in autumn. One by one all men vanished, and I, a poor 
child, wandered in anguish around, uutil before the willow feooe of a 
deserted farm-house 1 saw a mun digging up the earth with a spade, and 
near him an ugly, spiteful- looking woman, who held something in her 
apron Uke a human head — but it was the moon, and she laid it carefully 
in the open grave — and behind mo stood the Palatine invalid, sighing and 
spelling, '^ The Prince Elector has abducted." 

In what follows the allusiou is to Murat, Napoleon's gal- 
lant marshal, made ^' Arch-Duke Joachim " in succession to 
the "abducting" Prince Elector. The mention of the "bar- 
ber " will be better understood if it be borne in mind that the 
German custom is for the barber to visit his customers pro- 
fessionally at their houses. What could be more lively, 
and more life-like, than this description of that morning's 
occurrences in Dtlsseldorf , as seen from a boy's point of view ? 
Heine's admiration for the French incidentally comes out: 

When I awoke, the sun shone as usual through the window. There 
was a sound of drums in the street, and as I entered the sitting room and 
wished my father, who was sitting in his white dressing-gown, a good- 
morning, I heard the little light-footed barber, as he made up his hair, 
narrate very miuutely that homage would that morning be offered at the 
Town Hall to the Arch-Duke Joachim. I heard, too, that the new ruler 
was of excellent family — that ho had married the sister of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and was really a very respectable man — ^that he wore his beauti- 
ful black hair in flowing locks, that he would shortly enter the town, and 
in fine that he must please all the ladies. Meanwhile, the drumming in 
the streets continued, and I stood before the house-door and looked at the 
French troops marching in that joyful race of fame, who, singing and 
playing, swept over the world ; the merry, serious faces of the grenadiers ; 
the bear-skin shakos ; the tricolored cockades ; the glittering bayonets ; 
the voltigeurs full of vivacity and point d'honneur^ and the omnipotent, giant- 
like, silver-laced Tambour Major, who cast his baton with a gilded head as 
high as the second story, and his eyes to the third, where pretty girls 
gazed from the windows. I was so glad that soldiers were to be quartered 
in our house — in which my motiier differed from me — and I hastened to 
the market-place. There every thing looked changed — somewhat as 
*q;h the world had be^n new whitewashed. A new coat-of-arms was 
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placed on the Town Hall ; its iron bHlconies were hung with embroidered 
velvet drapery. French grenadiers stood as sentinels ; the old gentlemen 
town councilors had put on new faces, and donned their Sunday coats, 
and looked at each other Frenchliy, and said ** Bon jour T ; ladies looked 
from every window ; curious citizens and armed soldiers filled the square, 
and I, with other boys, climbed on the great bronze horse of the Prince 
Elector, and thence gazed down on the motley crowd. 

In the humor of what now follows we recognize a style of 
representation which much use has made but too familiar 
m America. There must Qiave been, one would sajj^^^di^ec^ 
transplantation from this very place in Heine : 

Our neighbor's Peter, and tall Jack Short, nearly broke Uieir necks in 
accomplishing this feat, and it would have been better if they had been 
killed outright, for the one afterward ran away from his parents, enlisted 
as a soldier, deserted, and was finally shot in May(»nee, while ihe oilier, 
having made geographical researches in strange pockets, was on this Re- 
count elected member of a public tread-mill institute. But having broken 
the iron bands which bound him to his fatherland, he passed safely beyond 
sea, and eventually died in London, inconsequence of wearing a much loo 
long cravat, one end of which happened to be firmly attached to some- 
thing, just as a royal official removed a plank from beneath his feet. 

Let our readers remember, in enjoying the admirable rail- 
lery of the passage next to be submitted — we condense it 
from the seventh chapter of that same J^ook Le Grand— 
that what is taken off so wittily, and withal so sensibly, 
by Heine, is really not the studies themselves of which he 
speaks, but only the absurd lack of proportion with which 
these seem to liave been taught. The connection of the pres- 
ent extract with the one preceding is immediate, except that 
a brief paragraph has been omitted by us at the close of 
chapter sixth : 

The next day the world was again all in order, and we had school as 
before, and things were got by heart as before — the Roman emperors, 
chronology — the lyomina in «m, the verba irregtilaria — Greek, Hebrew, 
geography, German, mental arithmetic — ah I my head is still giddy with 
it! — ^all must be thoroughly learned. And much of it was eventually to 
my advantage. For had I not learned the Roman emperors by heart it 
would subsequently have been a matter of perfect indifierence to me 
whether Niebuhr had or had not proved that they never really existed. 
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And had I nol learned the numbers of the different years, how oould I 
erer, in later years, have found out any one in Beriin, where one house 
is as like another as drops of water, or as grenadiers, and where it is im- 
poasihle to find a friend unless you have the number of his house in your 
head. Therefore I associated with every friend some historical event 
whidi had lu4>pened in a year corresponding to the number of his 
house, so that tlie one recalled the other, and some curious points in his- 
tory always occurred to me whenever I met any one whom I visited. 
For instance, when I met my tailor I at once thought of the battle of 
Marathon; if I saw the banker. Christian Gumpel, I remembered the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; if a Portuguese friend, deeply in debt, of the flight 
of Mahomet; if the university judge, a man whose probity is well 
known, of the death of Haman. . . . 

O, the trouble I had at school with my learning to count! — and it went 
even worse with the ready reckoning. I understood best of all subiraetiaiif 
and for this I had a very practical rule — " Four can't be taken from three, 
therefore I must borrow one " ; but I advise all, in such a case, to borrow 
a few extra dollars, for no one can tell what may happen. 

But 1 the Latin I — madam, you can really have no idea of what a mess 
it is. The Romans would never have found time to conquer the world 
if they had been obliged first to learn Latin. Lucky dogs I they already 
knew in their cradles the nouns ending in im. I, on the contrary, had to 
learn it by heart, in the sweat of my brow, but still it is well that I knew 
it. For if I, for example, when I publicly disputed in Latin, in the Col- 
lege hall of Goitingen, on the 20th of July, 1825 — madam, it was well 
worth while to hear it — if I, I say, had said, sinapem instead of sinapim, 
the blunder would have been evident to the freshmen, and an endless 
shame to mc Vts^ bun's. siti% tus-9h, cucumis, amussiSy rayinabiit^ sinapi* — 
these words which have attracted so much attention in the world, effected 
this inasmuch as they belonged to a determined class, and yet were 
witnal an exception. And the fact that I have them ready at my fingers' 
ends when I perhaps need them in a hurry, often affords me in life's 
darkened hours much internal tranquillity and spiritual consolation. 

The topsy-turvy introduced by the revolutionary French 
into the political geography of Europe, and the beneficent 
changes, as well, that took place, or began to take place, in 
the condition especially of the German people, under the 
disturbing initiative of Napoleon, are now described with a 
wit and a humor, the secret of which, in their fine and their 
incalculable quality, perished with Heinrich Heine : 

I avail myself of this opportunity to mention, madam, that it was not 
my fault, if I learned so little of geography that later in life I could not make 
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my way in the world. For in those days the French made an intricate 
mixture of all limits and boundaries ; every day lands were re-colored on 
the world's map ; those which were once blue suddenly became green ; 
many, indeed, were even dyed blood-red ; the old established rules were so 
confused and confounded that the devil himself would never have remem- 
bered them. The products of the country were also changed, chicory 
and beets now grew where only hares, and hunters running afler them, 
were once to be seen ; even the character of different races changed, the 
Grermans became pliant, the French paid compliments no longer, the En- 
glish ceased making ducks and drakes of their money, and the Venetians 
were not subtle enough ; there was promotion among princes, old kings 
obtained new uniforms, new kingdoms were cooked up and sold like hot 
cakes, many potentates were chased, on the other hand, from house and 
home, and had to find some new way of earning their bread, while others 
went at once at a trade, and manufactured, for instance, sealing-wax, or — 
madam, this paragraph must be brought to an end, or I shall be out of 
breath — in fine, in such times it is impossible to advance far in geography. 
I succeeded better in natural history, for there we find fewer changes, and 
wo always have standiird engravings of apes, kangaroos, zebras, rhi- 
noceroses, etc., etc. And having many such pictures in my memory, it 
often happens that at first sight many mortals appear to me like old ac- 
quaintances. 

Monsieur Le Grand, the Frenchman, after whom the pres- 
ent " book " is named, gets painted, " drum " and all, into 
Heine's picture : 

How much do I not owe to the French drummer who was so long quar 
tered in our house, who looked like the devil, and yet had the good hear' 
of an angel, and who above all this drummed so divinely. He was a littla 
nervous figure, with a terrible black mustache, beneath which red lips 
came bounding suddenly outward, while his wild eyes shot fiery glances 
all round. I, a young shaver, stuck to him like a bur, and helped him 
to dean his military buttons till they shone like mirrors, and to pipe-clay 
his vest — for Monsieur Le Grand liked to look well — and I followed him 
to the watch, to the roll-call, to the parade — in those times there was 
nothing but the gleam of weapons and merriment — Us jours de file sont 
passes/ [the holidays are overt] Monsieur Le Grand knew but a little 
broken German, only the three principal words in every tongue — ** bread " 
** kiss," *' honor " — but he could make himself very intelligible with his 
drum. For instance, if I knew not what the word liberie meant, he 
drummed the Marseillaise — amd I understood him. ... He once wanted 
to explain to me the word VAllemagne [look out now for one of Heine's 
slants at Germany J, and he drummed the all too simple melody, which on 
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M^rk^dg^ w pl»y^ lo dau>CMigdogs> namely, rf«w d w m dumb I I was 
Y«aN4— bul I undtff^looil him, for all tbaL 

K;)ilM>lei>ii Boiuipaurte is the great hero of Hdne. We can- 
ac4 bliuue tlie h^ro-wor^iper in thb case, cannot w<Mider 
tliat h«» wwraliipiML We mast remember that Heine was a 
iVnnan Jew« and that the Ciemian Jew before Napoleon was 
KttW bett«^ triNftted than a hunted wild beast. Ki^K>leoD 
fC^iai^^l all that. Let «» then bear ehe^folly with Hdne;, while 
h<» t^hant^ hi» paMUd to the emanctfiator of his race. Once, 
bai«4y \>nciN the K>t Heinii<4i saw his demigod with bis own 
exY^ ; hb chief earty impression of Napoleon he got throngh 
Mo«k$^e«t Le Orand and his ^^dmm^ — that hemeDenlic 
dmm ! Shall we even let Heine bnild for os now his dith y- 
laiabkt^ in ^^The KitaperorV" prai^^till he i>ears tlfeem almost 
U> the he^t \^ impkvfts andaciiy ? It will be bmt n rery 
^$ht hint that wv $ha!l thns give of the hlasfihemT of 
which Heine wfes cai^aKe — and <tipabik« alas! ^mm oecaaons 
ni>t a£>9v)^« as tios ^vv'ss^tw alR»^^ exietmation of his sin. 
H^:t>e ^A2K^ ?s>w we jpw lixa be^iv lis ootrj^e niM^iecked, save 
by oKii^sj^xvj^^ ts> liie esDi «>: iwc» >i>c« c: Jij^iesr? more of S^Jt 

C'^^** on^.ro"*,^* :v3^:^:.j: uv-i.i» :.l«i :i*t n-A'-.^ht*? wLisi vtt* ir^z^^aei 
d;." ^ ; V ♦Si*ivjv s." .^-i . " i5; ¥ f,:v. bri*^^. ul :. lii; Lit I sa.m- ~ ^ 
j«<ssicf .--'V >i > - :\ .\r. r*^ fii Tv**.'*^ :t ^.■' -j. .>: s^ii b^ Yr^v? 4 l* - 

sa V :•-; vr.,'v*.v .: ; It ra*'.:: n .%;-<*;-^: :. — r;: r •¥- ^rt r.'_ 
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bowed toward him as he advanced ; the sun-rajs quiyered, frightened, 
yet curiously, through the green leaves, and in the blue heaven above there 
swam visibly a golden star. The emperor wore his invisible-green uni- 
form and the little world- renowned hat He rode a white palfrey which 
stepped with such calm pride, so confidently, so nobly, had I then been 
Crown Prince of Prussia I should have envied that horse. The em- 
peror sat carelessly, almost lazily, holding with one hand his rein and 
with the other good-naturedly patting the neck of the horse. It was a 
sunny, marble hand, a mighty hand — one of the pair which bound fast the 
many-headed monster of anarchy, and reduced to order the war of races, 
and it good-naturedly patted the neck of the horse. Even the face had that 
hue which we fiad in the marble Greek and Roman busts, the traits were 
as nobly proportioned as in the antiques, and on that countenance was 
plainly written, *' Thou shalt have no gods before me !" . . . It was an 
eye clear as heaven ; it could read the hearts of men ; it saw at a glance 
all tilings at once, and as they were, in this world, while we, ordinary 
mortals, see them only one by one, and by their shaded hues. The brow was 
not so clear, the phantoms of future battles were nestling there, and there 
was a quiver wiiich swept over the brow, and those were the creative 
thoughts, the great seven-mile-boots thoughts, wherewith the spirit of 
the emperor strode invisibly over the world ; and I believe that every one 
of those thoughts would have given to a German author full material 
wherewith to write all the days of his life. 

The emperor is dead. On a waste island in the Indian Sea lies his 
lonely grave ; and he for whom the world was too narrow lies silently 
under a little hillock, where five weeping willows hang their green heads, 
and a gentle little brook, murmuring sorrowfully, ripples by. There is no 
inscription on his tomb; but Clio, with unerring pen, has written thereon 
invisible words, which will resound, like spirit-tones, through thousands 
of years. . . . Strange ! A terrible destiny has already overtaken the three 
greatest enemies of the emperor. Londonderry [Lord Castlereagh, British 
foreign secretary during the final struggle with Napoleon] has cut his 
throat, Louis XVIII. has rotted away on his throne, and Professor Saalfeld 
is still, as before. Professor in Glottingen. 

That last stroke about the Gottingen professor ! What 
concentration is there of Heine's memorable contempt for 
his own university ! 

A very important feature of the Pictures of Travel^ as of 
most of Heine's works, is the ribaldry, now blasphemous, now 
lewd, which it contains. Another unhappy thing in the book 
ifi the inconceivably venomous personal vituperation vented 
in it by Heine. Count Platen, a brother-poet of the author, 
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i8, through page after page, elaborately jeered at with i 
witty bitterness of vulgar malice probably not paralleled in 
literature, or, if paralleled, paralleled only elsewhere in 
Heine^s own works. From this spiteful tirade a specimen 
extract or two must suffice the present purpose. Heine 
says : 

Eyerywhere in Platen's poems we see the ostrich, which only hides 
its head ; the yain, weak hird, which has the most beautiful plumage, and 
yet cannot fly; and which, ever quarrelsome, stumbles along over the 
polemic sandy desert of literature. With his fine feathers, without the 
power to soar, with his fine verse, without poetic flight, he is the very 
opposite to that eagle of song who, with less brilliant wings, still rises to 
the sun. I must turn to my old refmin : Count Platen is no poet . . . 

I cannot avoid mentioning that Count Platen has often assured the 
public that in days as yet to come he will compose the most remarkable 
poetry of which no one has as yet even a presentiment; yes, and that be 
will publish Iliads and Odysseys and classic tragedies, and similar im- 
mortally colossal poems, after he has toiled so or so many lustrums. 
Reader, you have, perhaps, read some of these outpourings of self-con- 
sciousness in his laboriously filed verses, and the promise of such a 
glorious future was probably tlie pleasanter to you, when the count, at 
the same time, represented all the contemporary Grerman poets, with the 
exception of the aged Goethe, as a set of nasty wretches who only stood 
in his way on the patii to immortality, and who were so devoid of shame 
as to pluck the laurels and the praise which of right belonged to him 
alone. 

Heine taunts Platen with his poverty, and is, besides, foul 
in his scurrility beyond belief. The man whom he thus 
bespattered with filth was true poet enough to write the 
following very striking verses on the abdication of Charles 
V. of Spain and his retirement to a monastery. Our trans- 
lation is kindly furnished by Miss Elizabeth Sihler, of Fort 
Wayne, Indiana : 

*Tis night, the tempest rages more and more; 
Ye Spanish monks, now ope to me your door. 

Here let me rest till sounds the convent bell 
That frightens you to church, your beads lo telL 

Prepare for me all that your house afibrds, 
The order's garb, a coffin — without worda* 
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Grant me a cell, nor do my yow decline, 

More than one half of all this world was mine. 

The head that meekly boweth to be shorn, 
Full many a kingly diadem hath worn. 

The shoulders that the cowl would humbly bear 
Were wont imperial ermine once to wear. 

To be as are the dead is my desire— 
A crumbling ruin, like the old empire. 

What beauty could dwell with what deformity, in a single 
human breast, the contrast of Heine's attack on Platen with 
the following strain of pensive sentiment from the same source 
may serve to show. Heine, the youth, is looking forward to 
Heine, the old man. The vision that he sees is not the vis- 
ion that will be. Heine's locks, we believe, never whitened ; 
his beard is by observers described as having flowed, large 
and long, in raven black, over the clothes that covered him in 
his bed of suffering at Paris. All, in short, was to be very 
different from the dream that he dreamed ; but here is the 
dream : 

But a day must come when the fire of youth will be quenched in my 
veins, when winter will dwell in my heart, when his snow-flakes will 
whiten my locks, and his mists will dim my eyes. Then my friends will 
lie in their lonely graves, and I alone shaU remain like a solitary stalk for- 
gotten by the reaper. A new race will have sprung up with new desires 
and new ideas, full of wonder. I hear new names and listen to new 
songs, for the old names are forgotten, and I myself am forgotten, per- 
haps honored by but few, scorned by many and loved by none I And then 
the rosy-cheeked boys will spring around me and place the old harp in my 
trembling hand and say, laughing, '* Thou indolent, gray-headed old man, 
sing us again songs of the dreams of thy youth." 

Then I will grasp the harp, and my old joys and sorrows will awake, 
tears will again gleam on my pale cheeks. Spring will bloom once more 
in my breast, sweet tones of woe will tremble on the harp-striugs. I 
shall see once more the blue flood and the marble palaces, and the lovely 
faces of ladies and young girls — and I will sing a song of the flowers of 
Brenta [a little stream of Italy]. 

It will be my last song, the stars will gaze on me as in the nights of 
my youth, the loving moonlight will once more kiss my cheeks, the spirit 
chorus of nightingales long dead will sound from afar, my eyes intoz« 
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ic&ted villi HlBep will Boftly cIdbo, my soul will rc-odiu with llio nou 
my harp — perrume brcalhd hora tlio flDwcrs of the firanla. 

A tree will slifldow mj gravs. I would pladlj have it n palm, but Itiit | 
tree will Dot grow iu the North. It will be a liuden, and o! eiiuan 
ing lovorB will ait there uarcsaiiig; the greou HuchcG will be 1iateniii|l 
silently, and mj linden will niBlJe protecttnftly over tlie heads of ihs \ 
happ7 onea, who will bo bo happy that thej will havo n 
what in written on the while tombstone. But whpii, at a later dny, ihe 
lover has lost liis love, Uien he will come i^oia to the well-hnovti 
linden, and sigh and weep, and gaze long and oft upon die atone iiolil he 
reads the inscription: " He lovod the liowers of the Brenta." 

Those who know Bryant's exquisite little poem eDtitled 
June will tbink of the parallel between one stanza of that 
ftnd the laet lovely Imagining of Heine's young dream, dream 
never to be realized, of his own end of life. 

K the ill taste from that vile passage about Platen has not 

yet yielded quite on the palate of the reader, let him take 

the following. The scene is, no matter where; the time, no 

matter wlten— only it is atill youth : • 

I From my heart poured mil the feeling of love; it pounid forth wiUi 

wild longing into the brond iiigiiL The flowers [n the garden benenth 

my window breathed a stronger perhime. Perfiimes are the fwlingiol 

Sowers, and as the hunien heart feels moat powerful emollouB in thenigfali 

when it believes itself to be atone and unpen;eiTed, so, also, da tho flv 

ers, Bofl-minded, yet ashamed, appear to wnit for conivnling darknei 

that Ihey tnay give themselves wholly up to their feelings, aud breadM 

them out In sweet odora. Pour forth, ye perfumes of my heart, and iMk 

beyond yon blue mountain for the loved one of my dreams! KimA* 

lies in slumber, at her feet kueel angela, and if nhe smllos in sleep tl if* 

prayer wiiich angola repeat j in her breaat is heaveu with all ita rapture^ 

and aa sha breathes, my hairt, though afar, throbs responaively. Behio 

the ellhen lids of her pyea the aun baa gone down, anit when thsy m 

raised the sun rises, anit birds sing and the bells of the llixik tinkle, and 

I strap on my knapsack and depart 

This dreamer, more deliciously sentimental than Iloi]sse&il,F 
than Chateauliriand, far more so than the author of thfl 
Sorrowaqf Young Trer(Aer, ean strike with quite equal powflt 
a quite other string. What exquisite satire on blind a ' 
tion of genius — perhaps, too, on the genins itself blindl| 
admired — Is conveyed in the following account of a C< 
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tion aoout Gk>ethe aod Schiller, in which four persous were 
engaged, two youths, a lady, and himself, the veracioufi 
reporter : 

. . . One of tbem, a long, lean youth, full of quicksilver, and who looked 

like a barometer, praised the virtue and purity of Scliiller, while the other, 

also a long, up-sprouted young man, lisped verses from the '* Dignity of 

Woman," smiling meanwhile as sweetly as a doukey who has stuck his 

• head into a pitcher of molasses and delightedly licks his lips. 

Both of the youths confirmed their assertions with the refrain, *' But 
he is still greater. He is really greater, in fact. He is the greater, I 
assure you upon my honor he is grater." The lady was so amiable as to 
bring me, too, into this sesthetic conversation and inquire, *^ Doctor, what 
do you think of Gk>ethe ? " I, however, crossed my arms on my breast, 
bowed my head as a believer, and said, La iUah iU aUah wamohammed 
rasulaUahl 

For bewildering effect of raillery, doubtful whether more 
agaii^st Goethe himself or more against Goethe's deifying 
admirers, what could possibly surpass that unintelligible 
final jargon, with its murmur of " Allah," muttered with 
the gesture, and as if in the dialect, of a Mohammedan 
devotee ? 

But we must not forget that Heine was a poet as well as 
a prose writer — and a poet, too, even in the Pictures of 
Travel, Here is a song of his from that book, a song which 
every one already knows by heart, but which, for that very 
reason, no one would wish to miss from these pages. It is 
" The Lorelei." Its pretended legend — so we have seen it 
stated as if ^by one who knew — is the fabrication of a modern 
poet's brain. But Heine adopted it, and he has fairly sung 
it, and forever, into the folk-lore of the Rhine. They show 
you the eddy, the rapid, in the current of the river, where 
Heine's "maiden wondrous fair " still sits, as truly as ever she 
did, singing her "wonderful melody." The reader must not 
lose the peculiar Heine-like turn into lightness from pathob 
with which the song closes. Mr. C. P. Cranch is the trans- 
lator we choose. Many hands have tried their cunning on 
this piec^ to produce it in an English form, but OQ ^^^ 
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m. tjur apinioiiy ham smxeeded quite as Mr. Cnocb 



TEi a taie of diR aiden a^pss 

wiQ. naK&oB. nxj' tiumgltL 



llift Bfains tiows calmij' an; 

mmnwin. arnnmic 
^diellghsaf d» aestmg 



'Befs aite; in soft ra^niiig; 
A. Tnaiiipfi wondroas fim^ 

\mk mmifwfy hwr ggideiL hjui 



aeomb of gold ^le combs ii^ 
And cmidHng; low aingetii 
^ aun^ of a stnmge^ sweet 
A wundei:^ meiad j. 

Thfi dailiir ^dmdders as o'er him 

T!ie stmin comes doacing bj ; 
He sees aot die cliflfe before imn — 
He onfv Io«'ks on higrfa. 

Ail ! round him the dark waves, flinging 
Their arms, dniw him slowly down — 

And tiiisv with her wild, sweet singing, 
The Lorelei h:is done. 

Mr. C. G. Leiand has done his cleverest and best with this 
that follow^ bat you might as well seek to translate a violet 
into verse as seek to render in language other than its own 
the delicate sentiment, the exquisite rhythm, of the German 
^riojinaL It bears no title : 

Thou'rt like a lovely floweret, 

So void of guile or art ; 
I gaze upon thy beauty, 

And grief steals o'er my heart 

I ^in would lay. devoutly, 

My hands upon thy brow. 
And pray that Grod will keep thee 

As good aud fair as now. 
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Longfellow as translator has laid the magic of his touch on 
some of Heine's songs. The following is a version by Long- 
fellow : 

The sea it hath its pearls, 

The heaven hath its stars, 
But my heart, my heart, 

My heart hath its love. 

Great are the sea and the heaven, 

Yet greater is my heart. 
And fairer than pearls and stars 

Flashes and beams my lov& 

Thou little, youthful maiden, 

Come unto my great heart ; 
My heart, and the sea, and the heaven 

Are melting away with love. 

This, next to be given, is not unlike in motive. There is 
a remarkable monotony in change — like the moan of the 
sea unseen heard ceaselessly underneath all the other noises 
of nature — prevailing through Heine's songs. Longing not 
satisfied, and never to be satisfied, sad presentiment and 
sad reminiscence, love and loss, make up the burden of the 
best of them all. Bitter mockery not seldom breaks the 
sweetness into discord. The following translation is a specie 
men of Mr. Leland's workmanship in its finest felicity : 

Thou gentle ferry maiden, 

Come, draw thy boat to land, 
And sit thee down beside me. 

We'll talk with hand in hand. 

> Lay thy head against my bosom. 

And have no fear of me ; 
Dost thou not venture boldly 
Each day on the roaring sea? 

My heart is like the ocean. 

It hath storm, and ebb, and flow; 
And many a pearl is hidden 

In its silent depths below. 
!81 
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One more song and tbe singer shall be still. We find our 
translation in the North American Review for July, 1849: 

A IodqIj fir-tree standeth 

On a chilly northern height ; 
The SDow and the ice, while it sleepeth. 

Weave round it a garment white. 

It dreameth of a palm-tree 

That, far in the eastern land. 
Alone and silent moumeth 

On its plain of burning sand. 

Did not Heine, on his death-bed, at last become religious? 
Our own answer we have already implied; but let us have 
testimony furnished from the pen of Heine himself. He did 
make a quasi-religious confession ; but he spoke, making it, 
in his old character, that of mocker — a character held by 
him, say rather holding him, to the last. What a cruel, in- 
evitable clutch, as of the cat that may play with her cap- 
tive but that will by no means let him go ! Here, then, is 
what Heine, prefacing a publication of his, says of his own 
final religious state. We find our translation in the Fort- 
nightly Review^ 1869. The translator makes silent omissions 
at points. These we indicate, or else restore the matter 
omitted. We also make a few changes for better expression 
of the author's meaning : 

When we lie on our death-bed we become very gentle and tender- 
hearted, and would willingly make peace with God and man. I confess 
I have scratched many, and bitten many, and been no lamb. But believe 
me, those bepraised lambs of mildness would behave themselves less 
piously if they possessed the teeth and the claws of the tiger. I can 
glory that I have only seldom used such native weapons. . . . But since 
I have stood in need of God's mercy I have made a truce with all my 
foes ; many beautiful poems, which were directed against very high and 
very low persons, are for that reason excluded from the present collec- 
tion. Poems which contained half-way personalities against the dear 
God I have committed to the flames with the zeal of fear. It is better 
that the verses should burn than the versifier. Yes, I have made peace 
with the Creator as well as with the creature^to the groat displeasure of 
my enlightened friends, who reproach me for my relapse into the old su* 
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perstition, as they are pleflscd to call my return to Clod. Otliers express 
themselves with still bitterer intolerance. Atheism's Convocation has 
pronounced its anathema over me, and tlierc are certain fanatical priests 
of unbelief who would willingly place me on tiie rucii to make mo re- 
nounce my heterodoxy. Happily, they have no instrumenls of torture at 
command except their writings. But I will confess every thing without 
torture. I have really returned to God, like tlie prodigal son, after feed- 
ing swine with the Hegelians for many years. The divine home-sickness 
came upon me, and drove m6 forth, through woods and vales, over the 
dizziest mountain pathways of dialectic. On luy way I found the god of 
the pantheists, but I could make nothing of him. This poor visionary 
creature is interwoven with and grown into the world. Indeed, he is al- 
most imprisoned in it, and yawns at you, without voice, without power. 
To have will one must have personality, and to manifest one's self one 
must have elbow-room. . . . 

In theology I admit my backsliding, . . . but I must expressly contra- 
dict the report that it has brought me to the bosom or the threshold of 
any Church whatever. ... I have abjured nothing, not oven my pagan 
gods, from whom it is true I have parted, but only in friendship and love. 

How this man cajoles you with the play of his mockery ! 
But be gentle toward him, for not less he also cajoled him- 
self. If, however, lighting, for instance, upon some such 
charming utterance from Heine as is, in part, the one about 
to be given, you are tempted for a moment to think that 
perhaps this writer is cruelly misjudged to have been only a 
mocker, you may justly then set yourself right again by re- 
calling the mocking ambiguous tenor of that religious con- 
fession of the dying man's of which you have just now had a 
taste. You might almost, when you read the first part of 
the following, think it was Renan making his Galilaean idyll 
of Jesus : 

How beautiful, how serenely feiir, how unutterably sweet was the 
Christianity of the early centuries, while it still resembled its divine 
founder in the heroism of suffering! There lingered yet the beautiful 
story of an undeclared divinity, who wandered in the fair form of youth 
under the palms of Palestine, who preached love, and revealed the doc- 
trines of freedom and equality which the reason of the ereatest thinkers 
has since recognized as true. Compare with that religion of Christ the 
several Christianities that have been established in the several countries 
as state religions — the Roman Catholic Church, or that Catholicism with- 
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out poetry which we see prevaUing in Englaod as Hijrh Churcli— thr.t 
de&iying skdeton of belief from which all bloom and life ha?e passed 
awaj. 

IIow far off after all Heine was from truly appreeiating 
the serious, the religious, spirit of Luther, whom he praised, 
and of Protestantism, let the following expressions of his 
show. This shallow brain, this shallower heart, thought 
tliat lascivious painting was a better protest against the 
Roman Catholic Church than were the theses of Luther! 
Heine; 

The painters of Italy enga^red in far more effectiTe polemics than did 
the Saxon tliet>]ogiaas. The blooming flesh -tints upon the paintings of 
Titian are all Protestantism. The graces of his Venus are more real 
theses tliau Uiose which the German monk fixed on the church door of 
Wittenberg. 

Heine wrote as if afraid to be candid — lest for one dreadful 
momt'Ut he might possibly be dulL He was as inevitably, as 
unalterably, a jester as wai> Lucian. He was even more in- 
capable of serioii>ness than was Voltaire. It thus seems 
quite impossible to judge him at all in any other capacitv 
than that of a wit and a mocker, whether in his prose or in 
his verse. He sentimentalized indeed, but this was chieflv 
that he might finish by mocking at his own sentiment, and also 
at you for having been cheated into taking him seriously. 
He called himself a " soldier in the war for the liberation of 
liumanity,'^ and the merit of being this has been somewhat 
too irmvelv accorded to him bv Mr. Matthew Arnold. But 
Heine is hardlv in anv sense to be reckoned a beneficent 
power in literature. Such a spirit as his is a blight rather 
than a blessing to whatever it touches. Sorrowfully we say 
this, confessing ourselves susceptible, exquisitely susceptible, 
to the charm of his genius and his wit, and remembering also 
the heavy lot that so long was his of helplessness and of 
i)ain. Nothing perhaps coidd better, as with a concentrated 
w ray, imprint on the imagination of the reader a final 
ige, at once faithfid and pathetic, of Heine — ^the whole 
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man, his genius, his wit, his character, and his misfortune — 
than the following expression of his concerning himself : 

The great author of the uniTerse, the Aristophanes of heaven, has re- 
solred that the little author on earth, the so-styled " Aristophanes of 
Grermany," shall feel, to his inmost soul, what insignificant needle-pricks 
his most brilliant sarcasms have been, compared with the awful thunder- 
bolts which his divine humor can hurl against weak mortals. 

After the audacity and the pathos of words like those, one 
feels like being " dumb with silence." Indeed, what could 
possibly be said that would not rather harm than help the 
sentiment inspired of mingling admiration, horror, and pity ? 



xm. 

EPILOGUE. 



The author's preface is usually in effect the author's epi- 
logue. But in the present case the preface going before 
seems not quite to make unnecessary something following 
after, to say a few things still left unsaid, such as the author, 
in retrospect of his labor accomplished, would naturally feel 
like saying to a kindly interested friend at his side. 

We shall hardly, we presume, in the opinion of any, have 
made the mistake of admitting German literary names not 
worthy to be included in a book like this. We may further, 
with some confidence, assume that the proportion of space 
here allotted to one name and another will generally be 
allowed as approximately true to their comparative impor 
tance taken in connection with their adaptedness to interest 
a popular audience of readers. Yet again. We cannot have 
gone widely astray in choosing from among the various pro- 
ductions of each several author the one, or the ones, best de- 
serving to be shown to our readers. Of course, in seeking 
to strike the right critical tone for appreciation of different 
authors and different masterpieces there is more c^ 
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dlore. Al tXiis point we caimot Bupposc ourselves forttiualc 
moDgh BO to have hit the mark as to unite all qaaliBed suf- 
frages in our favor. What we do hope is that ail judges 
will agree in clearing us of intentional unfaimeee. If we 
have anywhere through ignorance made false statements as 
of fact, we shall on eonvietion confess ourselves blamewor- 
thy; though no writer is bound to know every thing, every 
writer is at least bound to know what he undertakes to tell 
as of knowledge. 

Tlie present writer profoundly believes that for the inter- 
ests of literature, quite apart from the interests of life, noth- 
ing is more fatal than to attempt the divorce, in thought and 
in judgment, of character from genius, of morality from lit- 
erary production. He has criticised constantly in view of 
this principle. His ethical judgmonts may thus properly ba 
regarded as pronounced less in the behoof of ethics than in 
the ijehoof of letters. Bad men have sometimes been good 
writers, and, alas, on the other hand, too, good men have 
sometimes been bad writers; there is no certain inference 
possible in either direction — from character to production or 
I from production to character. Still, for ourselves, we freely 
confess, we consider it — and this purely as a matter of liter- 
aiy criticism — of the two courses, safer to infer from a man's 
known evil life and character that there must l>e flaw in his 
literary performance than, inversely, to infer from the appar- 
ent excellence of his literary work that his life and character, 
though apparently evil, must really be good. That which is 
in character wiU generally come out in production, whether the 
production be of art or of literature. Such correspondence — 
often latent, but seldom lacking, especially where the question is 
of poetry — between what an author is and what that author 
does, it is, in each case, within the just province of literary criti- 
cism to divine and discover. The danger to the critic of undue 
personal bias, adverse or favorable, existing on his own part, 
as to the man whom he criticises, is always great. One criti' 
cising must task one's self to be fair- — alike to the author oou- 
' Aidered and to the cause of good literature. 
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There are many German writers absent even in name from 
the preceding pages, whom, if this were a history of German 
literature, it would be an unpardonable deficiency not at least 
to have mentioned and characterized. We should need, for 
instance, to have told how Kotzebue, the playwright — what 
with talent and what with impudence — pushed himself to the 
front, alongside of Goethe and of Schiller, in the public 
attention, and, with his century or more of successful plays, 
renewed on German soil that tradition of fecundity in pro- 
duction for dramatists which is among the wonders of Greek 
literary history. Kotzebue, to be sure — worked over and 
adapted in our own language by Sheridan — is known among 
us to spectators of the drama, by some plays of his re- 
markable for effective situation and eloquent dialogue ; 
witness his Incaa in PerUy more recognizable under its 
English alias of Pizarro, But Kotzebue was more nearly a 
charlatan than a classic in Grerman literature. The same 
may be said of Werner, who may be described as a kind of 
exaggeration, a reduction to absurdity, of Schiller. 

The philosophers, likewise, one would wish to have shown 
something of ; all the more from the fact that metaphysic 
speculation in Germany has so vitally affected German literary 
development — Kant, for instance, having imposed the mold 
of his system on Schiller's later production, and Fichte and 
Schelling having, through their idealism in philosophy, pre- 
pared the way for romanticism in literature. Jacobi, indeed, 
among German philosophers, unites a literary, with his philo- 
sophical, claim to attention, which well-nigh persuaded us to 
give him place in the company of our select German im- 
mortals. The like thing might be said of Schleiermaeber 
among theologians ; for Schleiermaeber translated Plato into 
German. Among preachers, Krummacher appealed to us for 
inclusion ; and more strongly still, Theremin, a writer on 
sacred eloquence, who most felicitously joined a delightful 
lucidity in exposition, inherited, with his blood, from France, 
to a singular philosopliical depth and suggestiveness, commu- 
nicated, perhaps, by some commingling of German in his 
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nearer ancestry. The name of Krummacher as preacher re- 
calls that preacher's father. The elder Krummacher was 
author of many " parables," over which the present writer 
long affectionately delayed before he could bring himself to 
give up showing them in specimen to the readers of this book 
Some glance at more recent German literature might ap- 
pear to be natural here. But the truth is, interests other than 
literary have, since Gk)ethe's death, for the most part absorbed 
the intellectual energies of Germany. Revolutionary up- 
heaval, beginning about 1848, soon subsided, or was soon sup- 
pressed, into a stagnation and torpor unfriendly to literary 
achievement. Political, philosophical, and scientific activity, 
predominating later, left literature proper to languish. Ma- 
terialism, too — a spirit naturally enough engendered under the 
incubus of heavy military establishments, which made peace 
I itself seem like war — invaded the land of ideas. As a conse- 
\ quence of these things, and as a consequence too — so, at least, 
the present writer ventures to think — of a sterilizing influence 
exerted by Goethe, who in literature added nothing, unless it 
were the idea of self -culture as the great thing in life, to the 
stock of human ideas, and who set the example of endlessly 
elaborating the old, in place of fruitfully originating new — 
at any rate, for some reason or reasons, within the last fifty 
years, no distinctively literary name, except Heine, stands 
out with a prominence at all comparable to his. Schopen- 
hauer is not a distinctively literary name, though he did 
write his oppressive philosophy in almost a literaty style ; but 
Schopenhauer, whose pessimistic speculation has registered so 
deep a score in modern human thought, and whose fame and 
influence seem in origin only of to-day, in fact wrote his chief 
work before Goethe died. Germans have indeed continued 
to think, all the time that they have been with long patience 
schooling themselves to be the chief military power in Europe; 
but they have not meantime produced any recognized master- 
pieces of literature. In history, however — not only in politi- 
cal history, but in history of philosophy, of letters, of art, 
and of culture — they have achieved praiseworthy things. 
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Grerman fiction, also, has of late been illustrated with some 
noteworthy names. 

We could hardly hope to make even approximately apprehen- 
isible to our readers the self-denials which the necessary limits 
of space imposed upon us as to the authors to be here in- 
cluded. As to the things to be included from the authors finally 
chosen, the case was yet more trying. We can truthfully 
testify that merely to select and condense the translated ex- 
tracts that appear in the foregoing pages has cost much more 
labor and thought than to write the original text that intro- 
duces or accompanies them. 

The effort has constantly been to treat and to show the 
authors selected, not in such a manner that readers testing 
our results by the current criticism of the day would find us 
in accord with prevailing opinion; but in such a manner that 
readers subsequently pushing, however far, their study of 
any particular author himself should at no time have just oc- 
casion to say that we had seriously misled them. 
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We undertake here simply to furnish a few practical suggestions, such as 
may help those entirely unacquainted with German to make some tolerable 
approach to the true pronunciation of the proper names with whidi they 
will meet in reading this book. 

The sounds of the simple vowels in Grerman are easy to learn, because 
they are consistently uniform. The quantity may be long or short, but the 
quality remains the same. A has the sound of a in oA, e the sound of a in 
aZe, i (and te) of e in ee/^ o of o in no^u otu in sure. The obscure sound of e^ 
in unaccented syllables, is nearly like English S in ebb, gtven very lightly. Of 
the diphthongs, at and ei have very nearly the sound of English long t^ au 
has the sound of aw in now^ eu very nearly the sound of oi in oU. A,, o, and 
u are severally combined with e to produce what are called umlauts (oom- 
lowts). The umlauts are oftenest noted by two dots over the principal 
vowel, thus : ae=dj oe=6, tie=u. Ae^ or a, sounds like the Grerman vowel 
e; o is sounded by making up the mouth to say o, and then saying a (as in 
alt) ; ii by making up the mouth to say u (as in 8ure\ and then saying ee. 
The combination du sounds like eu. Doubling a vowel, as aa, ee, oo, merely 
lengthens the proper sound of that vowel ; the same is true of h following a 
vowel. 

Tfiere are no silent vowels in German. (Ie=i is an apparent exception.) 
Eacli vowel (or diphthong) makes a syllable. For example, Undine would in 
German be pronounced Oondee neh. 

The consonants h and d are, when final, generally sharpened into p and 
t respectively. G^ beginning a word or a syllable, is always hard, as in 
gun. J has the sound of y beginning a syllable. W, beginning a word 
or a syllable, is sounded by making up the mouth to say w (as in we\ and 
then saying v; in other words, a German w is an English v pronounced with 
the lips without the aid of the teeth. V is sounded like /. Ch initial is 
souuded like k ; elsewhere like k gently roughened in utterance, as if you 
were clearing your throat. The combination ng never in German is separated 
in pronunciation, as sometimes it is in English ; for example, finger^ in Grer- 
man, rhymes strictly with singer^ anger with hanger, Sch has the sound of sh. 
2h has the sound of t. 

The full name of the greatest literary man of Germany will serve to ex- 
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emplifj manj of the foregoing hints. Johann Wilhelm von Goethe is pro- 
nounced To'han VWhebrnfone Goe^iSh, (The syllable Goe has very nearly the 
sound of the first syllable in the English word guerdon^ with the r left un- 
pronounced.) 

The names of authors treated in the preceding pages with a greater or 
less degree of fullness are here distiuguished from those of authors but in- 
cidentally mentioned, by being printed with capital letters and in a heavier 
type. 



Abbado'na. 46-fiO. 

Al/diel. 46^48. 

Adram'elech. 48. 

iEs'cliylus (B. G. S2M66). 117. 

iE'sop (fl. 560 B. C). 60, 61. 

Alexander the Great (B. G. 856-828). 116. 

Anac'reon (B. C. 56S?-478). 86. 

AJV»fiLU8, pseudonym tar SCHBVF- 

LfiR, whl<^ see. 
Antoni'nos, Marcus Aurellus (121-180). 184. 
Ariosto (1474-1588). 89. 
Aristoph'anes (B. G. 444 ?-880 ?). 117, 810. 
Ar'istotle (B. G. 884-322). 57,68. 
ARNDT, Ernst Morltz a760-1860). 14, 

156, 156. 
Arnold, BCattbew (1822-1888). 818. 
^t/ienceum (London). 299. 

Bell, Gaptain Henry. 26. 

Beranger, Pierre Jean de (1780-1867). 298. 

Bernard of Glairvauz (1091-1153). 11. 

Bismarck (1815-1898). 155. 

Blatkwood*8 Magoiasine, 206. 

Bodmer, Joliann Jakob (1698-1788). 18, 64, 

56, 86. 
BoUngbroke (1678-1751). 117. 
Bonnet, Gbarles (1720-1793). 62,68,66. 
BOme, Ludwig (1786-1837). 193. 
BosBuet, Jacques B^nlgne (1627-1704). 118. 
Brooks, C. T. (1818-18®). 20, 111, 125, 210, 

211, 214. 

BRUN.Frlederike Sophie Ghristiane (1766- 

1885). 154. 
Bmnt, William Gullen (1794-1878). 159, 

312. 

BURGER, Gottfried August (1748-1794). 

151-164,297. 
Burke, Edmund (1729 or 1780-1797). 104. 

Gsesar, Gaius Julius (B. G. 100-44). 114. 
Galderon (de la Barca) Pedro (1600-1681). 

274 
Carlyle, Thomas (179&-1881). 20, 31, 50, 

197, 201, 266, 277, 280. 
Gatberine II. (Empress of Russia) (1729- 

1796). 76. 
CHAMI860 (ShSr-mis^o), Adalbert von 

(1781-1888). 283-287. 
Ghanning, W. H. (1810-1884). 199, 227. 
Charlemagne (742-814). 87, 95, 99. 
Charlotte. 174, 175. 
Chateaubriand, Francois Ren6 de (1768- 

1848). 312. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey (1328 7-1400). 97. 



Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). 
20, 46, 53, 134, 154, 220, 259, 260, 263, 292. 
Gollyer, Joseph. 46, 
OmgregiUimwl Maijazine. 43. 
Gonstantine the Great (272-337). 101. 
Gomeille, Pierre (1606-1684). 263, 264. 
Granch, G. P. (1818-1892). 280, 281, 818, 814. 

Dante (1266-1321). 40,274. 
Demosthenes (B. G. 385 ?-822). 117. 
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NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION 

In the following display of opinions (confined almost entirely to 
the last volume of the series), no suppression, it will be observed, 
is undertaken of judgment unfavorable to the work of the author. 
Readers may here enjoy the opportunity of seeing, in just pro- 
portion, exactly what, favorable or the reverse, indisputably high 
authorities are willing to say of the book under review. 

** The Examiner " says : 

I By exception, this review, though somewhat long, is given here almost 
in lull. The reason is that the editor not only has displayed the confi- 
dence of one who knows in the matter of German literature, but, writing 
from a point of view exterior to the Chautauaua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, has shown a trul^ remarkable comprehension of the idea repre- 
sented in that organization for popular culture. The whole article will 
be found worthy of perusal.] 

The book is not a *' short history ^^ of German literature ; that character 
it expressly disclaims. Its title accurately describes it ; it is a Glerman 
course in English. The distinction, though plain, appears to be too 
subtle to be grasped by some critics. A "short history** of German 
literature, of which we have several specimens, should be a complete but 
brief survey of the whole literature. A German course in English, like 
this, should consist of a selection, first, of the best authors, and, secondly, 
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of thoir masterpieces — these to be presented to the reader by translated 
specimens and critical remarks, so as to place him as nearly as possible 
on an equality with one who is able to read the originaL The fair 
questions by which a critic may test such a book are two : first. Was the 
thing worth attempting at all ? and, second, Has the work been well done ? 

The first question can have but one answer. The large sale of this 
series of books proves that they were needed, and that they have been 
helpful to multitudes of readers. ** A little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing *' only to foolish people, who would in no case be wise enough to 
know the extent of their ignorance. There are many things about 
which most of us can never hope to have more than a very little knowl- 
^S^ 7®^ about which we are not quite content to know absolutely 
nothing. Such books as this have their value in supplying just this 
want ; and, if the work is skilfully done, few readers will be misled by 
them into imagining that they know more than they really do. 

The question is really, then. How has the author done his work ? On 
this point also there is no room for doubt. The work is marked by 
painstaking care, by scrupulous fidelity to the best canons of literary 
and moral criticism, and by literary art of a high order. This is not to 
say that every instructed reader will be able to agree with every judg- 
ment passed. Some things are fairly matters of individual opinion, and 
no certain conclusion is possible. But what the reader must feel is that 
the author has not been capricious and unjust in censuring or praising, 
that he has given reasons which, if not accepted as conclusive, must at 
least be acknowledged to be strong. For ourselves we think that rather 
less than due praise is given to Schiller's historical writing, which, if it 
shows no very exhaustive research, is nearly the most admirable speci- 
men of narrative prose to be found in Grerman literature. "We should 
rate the.literai-y merits of ** Faust" somewhat higher than Dr. Wilkin- 
son, though by no means so high as it is customary to rate them. That 
drama falls short of true greatness for the same reason that Goethe falls 
short of being a great man — it lacks the moral qualities that niako 
"Macbeth" and "Siunstni A^onistes" great. But that it is full of 
cleverness, which alnux^^t rt^ohes greatness, we should stoutly maintain. 
The statement that ** the interest of the Grimms' stories is undoubt<x]] y 
to the average sense of us English-speakers, often very pale," is too 
strong. We know several households, that may fairly claim to he of 
the "average" kind, where young and old have been delighted with 
Walter Crane's edition of the Grimm tales, and have not been ashamed 
to confess the delight. 

But these and like cases are, as we have said, matters on which agree- 
ment is hardly to be expected. They are, tif ter all, the mint, anise, and 
cumin of the book. In the weightier matters of the law little cause for 
difference of juilgment will be found. What deserves especial prrJse is 
the courage with wliieh Dr. Wilkinson has pronounced an independent 
judgment on the questions of art and morals that have constantly 
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arisen. Current "criticism" of Gterman literature is very nearly worth- 
less, being largely the product either of ignorance or of gush. It is tho 
fashion, indeed, to apotheosize Goethe and Schiller, and, to a slighter 
degree, Lessing and Richter and Heine. Some of Carlylc's Essays — 
curiously contradicted, by the way, as to their critical judgments, in his 
private correspondence — have powerfully contributed to this result. A 
more sober and truly critical estimate of the (-hara(*ter and literary por- 
formanceof these worthies was greatly to bo di*sired, and in this bo >k 
we have just that. It will of course offend those who are given over to 
hero worship (such heroes !), but it will also be most acceptable to those 
who wish to know the truth. 

Of the same book, Professor Frederick H. Hedge says: 
A work of much labor and great merit, I predict for it a wide cir- 
culation and a cordial welcome. 

Professor George P. Fisher says : 

In the " Classic German Course in English " Professor Wilkinson has 
presented, in an easy, colloquial style, highly interesting aet^mnts of the 
leading German authors, in the dei)artment of beilt's-h'ttrcH, with passages 
from their writings, selected with much taste and judgment. 

Rev. Philip Schafif, D.D., President of Union Theological 
Seminary, says : 

Your Classic German Course . . . gives the English reader a fair idea 
of Gterman literature. You do well to begin with Luther, the greatest 
and most GJerman of Germans. . . . Your selections from Luther are 
good. . . . 

You are greatly prejudiced against Goethe. ... To me his *' Faust," 
especially the prison scene which you quote, is a most impressive sermon. 

The book will, I have no doubt, have a wide circulation, and it amply 
deserves it. 

Professor Howard Osgood, D.D., says: 

Supplies a real want in our language. ... I agree fully with the 
author as to Goethe's character. . . . The filth of Goethe's life is wrapt 
up in the gilded gauze of *' Faust." This poem can only be justified on 
the old plea of bad men, that art has nothing to do with morality. 

Mr. Edward Eggleston says : 

I am very much interested in the Classic German Course by Wilkin- 
son. I do not see how it can be otherwise than very helpful to any- 
body desiring a general account of German literature in the Englisli 
language. My special knowledge is not sufficient to enable me to sit in 
judgment on the debated points treated ; but of the value of the book 
as a whole, of its interest and of its skilful construction for its pu'pose, 
there can not be a doubt. 
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A iiirited, popwlar, cad grmptmr jBiwiitBriiw ... It will not osily 
iai e itat thm tbadea^ bat arcomptiA joor good |wm mt« of attractmg 
him to tte fur^Kr expferatHB oi Gemma liteia tere with tbe advantage 
of an intelligent azui syiiniathftii' latrodnrtion. 

Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., President of the UniTersity 
of lUnscoBsin, says: 

I hare jast read the last words of jonr noble book. I have been bo 
estronelj bosT- that I have been obl^ed to take it bj bits ; bat I have 
paid it tte highest complinient I now paj anj book — I have read it 
from bi^iniiing to end. 

. . . With the ntoet of it I heartilj agree. I never had anything but 
abhorrence for the ekaratter of Cvoethey and I rejoice that yon have had 
the connige to aay what yon have said. 

On two or three pcxnts^ however, I don^ think you have quite g^ven 
the devfl his dne. To me the second part of the '* Faust " has a genuine 
■gnificance. ... In it Faost comes to an end of an experience. In the 
first part he comes to nothing. 

I think, moreover, yon do Goethe less than foil justice as a " Prime 



Professor M. Gnnther, Concordia College, says : 

Though not coinciding in every opinion expressed, I consider the book 
a very able work. ... It is easily seen that the author is well versed in 
the subject he treats. 

Professor Doctor R. Thum, late Director of Realschule at 
Reichenbach in Germany, says : 

I have read the book with great interest, and agree in the main with 
his sentence on cur German p)oets (nnd stimme im AUgemeinen seinem 
Uriheil uber unsere deutschen Dichter bet). 

The " Christian Union " says : 

A close examination of Mr. Wilkinson's work in this book shows a 
remarkable power of condensation, a style both concise and clear, a 
complete acquaintance with his subject, and in general a just critical 
appreciation of the writers he deals with. It is true that many will dis- 
sent from his judgment of Goethe as an author, and many find in partic- 
ular his criticism of "Faust" harsh in some points. But Mr. Wilkin- 
son invariably gives a clear reason for his critical opinion, and is 
essentially fair in his presentation of facts. We are inclined to think 
that this will be the most successful and valuable of the series of which 
it forms a part. 
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